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HE vigorous development of Soci- 
ology in Czechoslovakia cannot be 

understood apart from the dramatic 
incidents of the birth and early develop- 
ment of that nation. 


*The death of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, first 
President of Czechoslovakia, on September 14, 
1937, brought to a close the career of a man whom 
many thoughtful students have declared to be the 
greatest single figure to emerge from the World War 
era. The following article is a presentation of one of 
his most important aspects, one which is little known 
because overshadowed by his achievements in states- 
manship. 

The Author wishes especially to acknowledge the 
aid in its preparation of three Czechoslovak scholars, 
whose writings and personal information have greatly 
supplemented his own visitation to Czechoslovakia: 
Dr. Innocenc Arnost Blaha, Head of the Department 
of Sociology, Masaryk University; Dr. Antonin 
Obrdlik, sometime Rockefeller student in the United 
States of America; and Dr. Joseph Roucek, Lecturer in 
Sociology, New York University. 

The biographical references in this article are 
chiefly from the two following standard works in 
English on President Masaryk’s life, both of which 
are based upon conversations had with him for that 
purpose by the authors: Karel Capek: President 
Masaryk tells His Story. Translated from the Czech. 
(New York: Putnams, 1935, 302 pp.) This author 
is best known in the United States by his play R.U.R., 
which was widely presented in 1921 and thereafter. 
C.J.C. Street: Thomas Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 


(New York: Dodd-Mead, 1930, 281 pp.) 

President Masaryk was, at the time of his death, 
an honorary member of the American Sociological 
Society. In 1908 he and Dr. Albion W. Small 
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To an American, Independence Hall, 
in Philadelphia, is ‘‘the Cradle of Lib- 
erty,’’ the shrine of Democracy, inevitably 
associated with our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Few of us appreciate, how- 
ever, that that same historic edifice, the 
same room, and the same table immor- 
talized by the precedent set by Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
and their associates, is reverenced by other 
nations than our own, and for a cor- 
responding reason. The exalted place 
which July 4, 1776, holds in our history, 
is among them held by October 26, 1918; 
for upon this latter date, history almost 
repeated itself in the Proclamation of the 
Rights of the Independent Mid-European Na- 
tions, made there by representatives of 
twelve of the smaller peoples of Europe 
and Asia against their harsh Old World 
overlords. Finland had a member there; 
Jerusalem was represented; and at least one 
people whose name never appeared on a 
world map—the Uhro-Russians—had a 
voice and signature. Of the twelve, the 
newly organized Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia stood out head and shoulders 
above the rest in importance and as a 
center of attention. 


were Vice Presidents of L’Institut International de 
Soctologie, and in 1921, he served as President of 
L' Institut. 
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The Thomas Jefferson of this latter oc- 
casion was a slender, grey-haired univer- 
sity professor noticeably erect and alert in 
spite of his nearly seventy years. At the 
beginning of the World War, he had left 
his chair of Sociology, held for more than 
three decades at the Charles University of 
Prague, to become the chief leader of the 
movement for restoration of Czech and 
Slovakian liberties crushed out for nearly 
three centuries by the Hapsburgs of Aus- 
tria. During the four years of the World 
War this quiet scholar had moved in and 
out of the capitals of the Allies, present- 
ing, interpreting, popularizing, winning 
support for the previously almost un- 
known Czechoslovakian national cause, 
until this prayed-for culmination was 
reached, On November 14, 1918, three 
days following the Armistice, amid na- 
tion-wide ecstacy at their independence, 
at a solemn election held in Prague, this 
same beloved professor—Dr. Thomas G. 
Masaryk—was unanimously elected first 
president of the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

So great is the service Dr. Masaryk has 
rendered as founder of a State, liberator of 
a people, and (by their choice, three times 
expressed,) their only president from 1918 
to 1935, that his importance as a sociolo- 
gist is almost forgotten by the sociologists 
themselves. For, had he not been en- 
gulfed in national and world politics at 
the age set for retirement by many Uni- 
versities, his sociological work,—teach- 
ing, writing, interpreting,—would have 
entitled him to a place among the great 
founders of this newest of the major social 
disciplines. 

The future Father of Czechoslovakia 
was born of Slovakian parentage in a vil- 
lage of Moravia, March 7, 1850. His 


father, Joseph, had little education; and 
being employed first as a coachman, and 
afterwards in other minor itinerant posi- 
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tions as a servant—almost a serf—to 
Austrian nobility, was not able to send 
his son toschool. Young Thomas learned 
to read from an old woman of the neigh- 
borhood, paying for his lessons by digging 
her potatoes. As he grew older, he him- 
self sought out the village school in what- 
ever town his semi-migratory parents were 
then located, and gradually absorbed the 
elementary subjects. Between times, he 
worked at whatever odd jobs were avail- 
able, serving for a while as a blacksmith’s 
apprentice, working fifteen or more hours 
per day. The deeply religious influence 
of his Catholic childhood home has been 
visible throughout his life, though later 
he became a liberal Protestant. 

His subsequent education, following a 
series of devious windings, and almost 
blocked at every turn by his poverty, took 
him through secondary school, then four 
years of grammar schools at Brno and 
Vienna, and eventually through several 
years at the University of Vienna, where 
he obtained his Doctorate of Philosophy 
in 1876, his thesis being entitled Plato on 
Immortality. Throughout his struggle for 
an education his determination, his will- 
ingness to “‘starve in a garret,’’ his in- 
dominable courage in the face of all but 
insuperable obstacles, are strikingly pres- 
ent—the same qualities that carried him 
to victory in his national crisis. 

His years of study at Vienna were fol- 
lowed by work at the University of Leip- 
zig. During this time, he met an Ameri- 
can girl of French-Huguenot descent, 
Miss Charlotte Garrigue, who became his 
wife two years later. Her family name 
he then incorporated into his own, being 
known thereafter as Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk. C. J. C. Street, in his biog- 
raphy writes: ““This taking of [his wife’s] 
name was symbolical of her influence 
upon his life. Her intellectual powers 
were hardly second to his own. . . . Like 
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her husband, she had a passionate love for 
truth, and this characteristic impressed 
itself all the more strongly upon Masaryk 
himself. Her example taught him to find 
the best in the Protestantism which he had 
adopted, and to make of it a practical 
religion which could be a guide, for the 
daily round. [They read, worked, and 
studied together], and until the War 
separated them, their life was a long 
record of co-operation.’" Mrs. Masaryk’s 
French and English ancestry, and friendly 
contacts with those lands turned her hus- 
band’s attention still more toward western 
Europe; and her native United States, 
which he visited repeatedly, became for 
him a sort of beloved second homeland, 
whose history, spirit, and patterns of 
thought became major influences in shap- 
ing his own ideas. 

During his years of graduate study, 
young Masaryk seems to have had no 
special inclination toward teaching, and 
his advanced philosophical studies were 
pursued for their intrinsic value, rather 
than as an aid to a profession. He was 
driven to teaching by the necessity of 
earning a livelihood; but his first teaching 
at the University of Vienna, was so poorly 
paid that he had to supplement it by out- 
side lecturing, and by remittances from 
his wife’s father. The tide reached the 
turn in 1882, when he received an appoint- 
ment as Professor of Philosophy at the 
newly re-established Czech division of the 
University of Prague.! Of this appoint- 
ment he himself says: ‘‘Was I glad to go? 
I was almost sorry. I had certain appre- 
hension on account of my Czech [lan- 

1This institution, established by Charles IV, in 
1348, as Charles University, is the oldest in central 
Europe, with a dramatic and colorful history. Dur- 
ing the Hapsburg domination of Bohemia, it became 
almost wholly Germanized. The long-continued 
protests of the people at last resulted in an imperial 
decree, April 11, 1881, whereby a Czech division was 
set up alongside the German division. 
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guage], and I shrank from the conditions 
prevailing there in literature and philos- 
ophy. I did not know Prague at all... 
[and arrived there] not knowing a soul, 
and quite ignorant of Czech life.’ (€a- 
pek, p. 130). 

This was at the University where his 
reputation was to be written high, in the 
city which was to be re-born as the capital 
of the people who were later to idolize him 
as their savior! So great was his uncer- 
tainty about his fitness for the place that 
he seriously contemplated seeking a posi- 
tion in Germany instead. But there, as 
he again comments, he would have be- 
come a ‘‘lost Czech’’ as many others had 
been, a mere cog fitted into a German 
machine. One wonders whether there 
would have been a modern Czechoslovakia 
had he not taken the more difficult path 
at the University of Prague, and there 
sent down deep roots into the soil of his 
people’s ancient devotion. 

Although he had majored in Philos- 
ophy, both at Vienna and Leipzig, and 
was appointed to Prague as Professor of 
Philosophy, he was already profoundly 
conscious of his much deeper interest in 
Sociology, a discipline so new that up to 
that time scarcely half a dozen volumes 
had appeared in any language whose titles 
recognized it by name. Completely com- 
mitted to its point of view at the begin- 
ning of his academic career, he says of 
this early trend of thought: ‘‘As a matter 
of fact I would much rather have had a 
chair of Sociology, but that did not exist."’ 
(Capek, p. 124). Just when he began to 
use the term is uncertain, but his first dis- 
courses at Prague in 1882 were entitled 
‘Philosophy with special regard to Soci- 
ology.’’ From the beginning he lectured 
on both, his first lecture being signifi- 
cantly devoted to the skepticism of Hume. 
At his own request a few years later his 
chair of ‘‘Philosophy’’ was changed in 
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title to include that of ‘‘Sociology,’’ thus 
becoming one of the first, and perhaps the 
very first, professorship in the world to be 
thus specified by name—a veritable land- 
mark in the history of the subject. 

The keynote of the young instructor's 
sociological interest is to be found in the 
nationalistic aspirations which he shared 
with his people. Since the Battle of 
White Mountain, near Prague, when in 
1620 the Hapsburgs crushed the Bohemian 
people, there had been upon the map of 
Europe no independent nation of Bohemia, 
no Slovakia. In their places had appeared 
as parts of Austria, the provinces of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia; and after 
1867, as a part of Hungary, the Slovakian 
province of Slovensko. Like that of their 
partitioned neighbor, Poland, however, 
the national spirit of the people had 
burned fiercely; and in spite of their politi- 
cal extinction, they had given the world 
great artists, scientists, philosophers, and 
writers. Underneath all of their achieve- 
ments, the animating flame had been their 
dream of national restoration. 

Masaryk’s indignation against the status 
a of his people crystallized early. Karel 

apek quotes one of his reminisences of a 
time before he was in his teens: ‘I felt 
and noticed in my father the results of 
subjugation and enforced servitude; he 
served and worked without pleasure be- 
cause he had to; he doffed his hat to his 
[Austrian] masters, but he had no affec- 
tion for them. ... Those were my first 
impressions of the social order: some 
official on the estate would be surly with 
my father and I had to look out. I used 


often to wonder how I could pay them out 
for it, and give them a good thrashing! 
When the ‘lords and masters’ came for the 
hunting, they would leave their fur coats 
at our house, and you have no idea how 
much I longed to vent my childish rage 
on those fur coats!"’ (Capek, p. 17) 
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Masaryk’s lucid mind early recognized 
that if and when the new state should 
arise it must rest upon sound sociological 
as well as political foundations; hence his 
intense desire to discover and impart to 
his people the most valuable elements of 
the new discipline which was beginning 
to attract attention among the western 
nations. Recognizing the necessity for 
vehicles of communication for the develop- 
ment and diffusion of its ideas, he estab- 
lished the Atheneum, a journal largely de- 
voted to social interpretation, whose first 
issue appeared September 15, 1883. He 
followed this ten years later with the 
launching of Nase Doba (Our Times.) whose 
first number is dated October, 1893. In 
addition to discussion of current popular 
questions, this latter almost took on the 
character of a sociological journal, for by 
means of it he kept his readers informed of 
sociological developments in Europe and 
America, and especially of its increasing 
body of literature. 

For many decades Czech philosophy 
took its models from Germany, whose 
proximity gave it a disproportionate in- 
fluence; Hegel, in particular, dominated 
much of their thinking, as he has since 
done, in Russia. In course of time, how- 
ever, the Hegelian influence waned, for it 
became apparent that it was not adequate 
for the under-surging demands for a philos- 
ophy which would help to achieve their 
national restoration. Eventually Herbart, 
an opponent of Hegelian thought, became 
a dominating influence. 

To Gustav Adolph Lindner, (1828-1887) 
must be given credit for the first real Czech 
sociological treatise, and indeed one of 
the first in any language. Lindner’s Ideje 
Psychologii Spoletnosti Jakogto Zéklad 
Socidlnt Védy (appearing in German as 
Ideen zur Psychologie der Gesellschaft als 
Grundlage der Socialwissenschaft) was pub- 
lished in 1871, which makes its contents 
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the more significant, since it preceded the 
most important sociological writings of 
Herbert Spencer, Lester F. Ward, and 
Gabriel Tarde, as well as those of Ludwig 
Gumplowicz, and Albert Schaeffle. At 
that date in fact, no major treatment of 
Sociology had appeared anywhere aside 
from the writings of Auguste Comte. 
Due to Herbartian influence the emphasis 
was psychological, thus anticipating the 
social psychology of Tarde’s Laws of Imita- 
tion by nearly twenty years.? Lindner’s 
influence on Sociology was not great, 
however, in spite of the originality of his 
thinking, and the remarkable way in 
which he anticipated later writings. The 
real foundation as well as framework of 
Sociology in Bohemia was to be laid by 
his younger contemporary, Thomas Ma- 
saryk. 

One of the latter’s first services both to 
the scientific and to the political interests 
of his countrymen was to direct their 
attention through his publications toward 
those western minds whose positivistic 
and realistic emphases were far more in 
keeping with their ardent nationalistic 
yearnings than were those of the German 
philosophers whom they had sought at 
first. Lindner, we have noted, swung 
from Hegel to Herbart. Masaryk con- 
tinued the transition, and breaking with 
the Herbartian school, introduced the 
thought of Hume and Comte. By means 
of translations he began to plant their 
thinking, and that of others, including 
Herbert Spencer, Lester F. Ward, and 
later Benjamin Kidd and Franklin H. 
Giddings, into the intellectual soil which 
he continued to prepare at Prague and 
other educational centres. 


*This period of Czech Sociology, and its relation 
to foreign sources, has been presented by Dr. J. Kral of 
the University of Bratislave and Prague in his Herbar- 
tovské Sociologie (1922); and later in his Studie 0 G. A. 
Linderovi (1930). 
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More important still as a factor in the 
historical transition of Bohemia were his 
own contributions to the literature of 
Sociology. Of these America has known 
little, for his chief writings on theory have 
not been translated into English; and his 
later writings which have been translated 
deal chiefly with the affairs of state with 
which our newspapers and magazines 
have almost exclusively associated him. 

Dr. ArnoSt Blaha of Masaryk University 
has precisely stated the case when he 
says that Professor Masaryk, through 
those long years that preceded the birth 
of the nation, gave to Czechoslovakian 
scientific literature the works that mapped 
the course of subsequent Czech Sociology. 
The fundamentally scientific character of 
what he has written must not be obscured 
by the fact that much of it was prepared 
with direct reference to his people and 
their problems. He was in deepest earn- 
estness seeking to discover fundamental 
principles underlying human association, 
not for the sake of developing an abstract 
body of theory, but in order to have a 
foundation of theory upon which he could 
safely proceed in dealing with the Czech 
problem. In this fact we find the key to 
his decades of scholarly activity. (The 
case is paralleled by Russia, whose schol- 
ars labored for over a century to produce 
a theory of society upon which their 
anticipated revolution could safely pro- 
ceed.) 

Like our American Lester F. Ward, 
Masaryk’s interests were first in the nat- 
ural sciences, from which both were 
driven to philosophy in their efforts to 
find an interpretation of the world about 
them. They were still further alike in 
that eventually their philosophies came 
to be centered around the collective life of 
mankind, and Sociology became for both 
the major core of thought. 

Engrossed though he was in the imme- 
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diate and burning issue of Czech restora- 
tion, Masaryk recognized that it was 
only a phase of the larger question of man- 
kind asa whole. He sought, therefore, to 
construct a scientific philosophy which, 
if adequately applied, would bring intel- 
lectual and moral harmony to the whole 
of humanity, of which his people were but 
a part. In his volume, The New Exrope, 
the relation of Czech independence to 
universal human well-being is outlined: 
there can be no world-wide political and 
social security without Europe, and there 
can be no European political and social 
security without Czech independence as a 
part of the re-organization. A sound 
social philosophy is, therefore, an essential 
foundation for the reconstruction; hence, 
for him, Sociology. 

As a first major step in the development 
of a harmonious conception of the world 
upon the basis of scientific knowledge, he 
undertook—as Auguste Comte had at- 
tempted before him—an accurate, critical, 
and scientific classification of knowledge 
as the basis for an exact philosophy. This 
appeared as his Concrete Logic, published 
first in Czech in 1885, and two years later 
in German as Versuch einer concreten Logik. 
This is, however, more than a mere classi- 
fication of the sciences; it is in fact almost 
a unified and logical system of knowledge. 
It outlines and defines the subject matter 
of the sciences, their methods, their sub- 
divisions, the place of each in the general 
framework, something of the history of 
each, and the interrelations and reciproci- 
ties of all. Finally, he undertakes an 
evaluation of each. 

In launching forth upon his scientific 
work, two elements in his approach are 
distinctly apparent and prophetic of his 
whole future writing. The first is his 
attitude of critical realism, insisting that 
social phenomena must be studied by the 
same methods of close observation and 
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critical objective analysis that is accorded 
to physical phenomena, with the conse- 
quent elimination of all @ priori conclu- 
sions. The second is his insistence that 
all social science must be moetic; that it 
must afrive at its own findings not by 
mere analogies from mechanics or biology, 
or by parallel interpretations which are a 
mere transfer of explanations from the 
simpler orders of nature to the more com- 
plicated societary level, but solely by ra- 
tional analysis of positive data. In doing 
this he not only laid a solid footing for 
his own methodology, but he determined 
the dominant trend of method for subse- 
quent Sociology in his own country, 
whose chief school of thought today con- 
sciously describes itself as one of ‘‘critical 
realism.”’ 

Like Charles H. Cooley, but anticipat- 
ing the latter’s important work by several 
years, Masaryk maintained that individ- 
ualism and collectivism are merely dif- 
ferent aspects of the same thing, that all 
societary phenomena rest upon the recip- 
rocal relation of individual and groups, 
and that all history reduces to their inter- 
action. And he early learned to distin- 
guish between the factual judgments of 
science, and the value judgments of ethics. 

In laying out such foundations as these, 
this student, whose status as a member of 
a subject people veiled his true greatness, 
is entitled to rank as one of the founders 
of a truly scientific Sociology. But he did 
more; he exemplified his teachings in 
numerous concrete writings before the 
War gave him the supreme opportunity 
to demonstrate their applicability in na- 
tional construction. 

Important as theory and methodology 
were to him, every abstract problem im- 
mediately became for him one of concrete 
and practical reality; principles divorced 
from real life were for him empty phrases. 
This characteristic is responsible for Alvin 
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John’s description of him as both a philos- 
opher and a propagandist. He was a 
scientist whose formulae were barren for 
him until translated into applications, a 
philosopher whose philosophy constantly 
sought expression among the realities of 
life and especially of national life. Thus, 
his treatise on Suicide, is a genuinely 
sociological monograph (1881); his keen 
interest in Marxism emerges as his Soziale 
Frage: Philosophische und soxiologische 
Grundlagen des Marxismus (1889) (Social 
Questions: Philosophical and sociological 
Bases of Marxism); and his most mature 
work, The Spirit of Russia (1913), is not 
merely an historical study, but a keenly 
incisive sociological analysis of social 
evolution in general, as exemplified in this 
particular case. Upon foundations of 
scientific method and theory, Dr. Masaryk 
has thus reared a body of effective litera- 
ture which Sociology can rightfully claim 
—materials which have pointed the way 
to be followed by his successors in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The final, and one of the most enduring, 
contributions which has come to Czecho- 
slovakian Sociology through the remark- 
able genius of Dr. Masaryk is due to the 
indirect influence of his inspiration and 
example rather than to his own direct 
efforts. This is the stimulation of many 
of the keenest and most scholarly minds 
in the republic to become students of 
Sociology, and to undertake analyses of 
the problems of the youthful nation from 
the especial angle which Sociology de- 
velops. Emile Durkheim in France, 
Leonard Hobhouse in Great Britain, 


Albion W. Small and F. H. Giddings in 
America—men like these live on in the 
work of students to whom they have 
passed the torch, after their own tasks are 
ended. Dr. Masaryk lived to see scores 
of eager younger hands reaching out to 
light their own torches at the master 
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torch which, until his eighty-eighth year, 
he still held aloft. 

The most distinguished disciple of Dr. 
Masaryk is Dr. Eduard Benef, since De- 
cember, 1935, his successor as President of 
Czechoslovakia. As professor and stu- 
dent, they were bound together by ties of 
both personal affection and scientific in- 
terest, and the friendship begun in the class 
room years before the World War, ex- 
panded into a practical and vital working 
partnership in behalf of national inde- 
pendence when the crisis broke. When 
it was achieved, the youthful Bene$ was 
placed next to his chief's elbow, as 
Foreign Minister. Not only there, but 
in the formation and subsequent activities 
of the League of Nations, he displayed 
such extraordinary abilities that he found 
himself in his early thirties one of the 
most influential statesmen of Europe. 

Like his leader, under whom he had 
attained his Doctorate of Philosophy in 
Sociology only a few years before, Bene$ 
was catapulted by the War from a profes- 
sorial chair into affairs of state; and after- 
wards he was continued on the faculty at 
Prague as Honorary Professor of Soci- 
ology. In 1932, weary of the burden 
which he had carried for eighteen years, 
Dr. Bene$ wished to resign as Foreign 
Minister to return to his classroom. 
Because of his indispensability to the 
government, President Masaryk protested, 
and a compromise was reached whereby 
he was sufficiently released to permit him 
to appear as an occasional lecturer at the 
University. The fates were against him, 
however, for his election to the Presidency 
to succeed President Masaryk upon the 
latter's resignation deprived him of even 
this student contact. 

With the whole of his mature life so 
intensely occupied with the urgent de- 
mands of Czech national life it is not to 
be expected that Dr. Bene could devote 
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much time to scientific theory. Neverthe- 
less, he has again resembled his chief in 
the development of a policy of statecraft 
builc upon substantial foundations of 
theory developed from his sociological 
studies. In spite of his active public life 
he has written extensively, for he has had 
the task of educating his people, and of 
inducting them into their new responsi- 
bilities at one and the same time. These 
writings have all manifested ‘‘the soci- 
ological approach,"’ and one of them is 
specifically designated “‘A study of the 
Philosophy and Sociology of War.’’ His 
chief work, Political Parties, which his 
subtitle calls ‘‘a Sociological Study,”’ can 
without too much stretching of definition 
be regarded as a contribution to applied 
general Sociology. 

Only occasionally is it given to a single 
individual to be both the intellectual 
formulator of theories of action, and the 
personal leader of a successful social move- 
ment based on those theories. Rousseau 
has been called the Father of the French 
Revolution, but he had no personal part 
in either the French Revolution or that 
of the American Colonies, which preceded 
it, both of which justified themselves upon 
the basis of the philosophy which he laid 
down. Karl Marx did not live to see his 


theories of historical materialism taken as 
Russia's foundation for the most gigantic 
social revolution in history. Dr. Masaryk 
is one of the few favored ones of history 
who not only lived to see many of his 
principles triumphant in a reconstructed 
nation, but to be the chief leader of that 
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reconstruction. By combining the seed 
of fundamental sociological theories with 
his own effective sociologica] technique 
of planting, he prepared for the unique 
post-war harvest which he was to help 
reap. Asatheorist alone, he would stand 
as one of Sociology’s great thinkers, but 
his theories were to him inseparable from 
practice in his active life. His Sociology 
was to him a set of guideposts to action. 

Over and over is revealed his practical 
use of his social knowledge. It appears in 
the Sociological soundness of his technique 
in winning support for the Czechoslo- 
vakian national cause, previously almost 
unknown outside, from the several govern- 
ments of the Allies; and in his persuasion 
of the Slovaks to merge with the Czechs 
in forming a republic, instead of clinging 


to their desire for a separate government. 


It blossoms out in the constitution upon 
which the government of the combined 
peoples rests. It is revealed in the close 
(though unofficial) relation between the 
new government and students of sociologi- 
cal theory and practice, and in the willing- 
ness of the former to take into considera- 
tion the specialized knowledge of scholars 
in the social sciences in constructing na- 
tional policies. One of the remarkable 
features of the Czechoslovakian state is 
the way in which its ear has been attuned 
to the findings and counsel of University 
advisers, whose service has been rendered 
without expectation of political prefer- 
ment or reward. In this respect also, Dr. 
Masaryk’s example is being followed. 
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SOCIAL SCIENTISTS EXPLORE THE REGION 
HARRY ESTILL MOORE 


University of Texas 


DEAS have histories and variant forms 
no less than do plants or animals; and 
_ an examination of what men have 
thought about particular things is one of 
the fascinating and profitable tasks which 
students set themselves. Such work is 
fascinating because the researcher never 
knows when he turns a page whether or 
not he may come upon some notion hailed 
by contemporaries as the solution of all, 
or most, of our problems; profitable be- 
cause other thinkers in other places have 
said an amazingly large number of things 
which are applicable to problems in which 
we here and now are interested. Region- 
alism is not the exception which proves 
this generalization untrue. Scholars in 
many fields have said things pertinent to 
the present discussion of this idea. Hence 
a repetition and synthesis of some of these 
thoughts of geographers, ecologists, 
economists, and political scientists may 
have some value in the present discussion 
of regionalism as a possible next step in 
social science. 

Whatever else regionalism may or may 
not be, its first essence is to be found in the 
geographic factor. The mudsill of the 
idea of regionalism is that social phe- 
nomena may best be understood when con- 
sidered in relation to the area in which 
they occur as a cultural frame of reference; 
that some consideration of the distribu- 
tion of social elements over the face of the 
earth is either essential or beneficial to any 
further discussion of the characteristics 
they display. 

To some regionalists this means that 
social phenomena are determined by the 
purely physical facts of nature such as 
geology, topography, climate; to others 


it means that physical environment and 
the expression of those physical facts in 
vegetation, animal life, changes of the 
face of nature affected by man, etc., make 
possible certain adaptations which man 
may or may not make in accordance with 
other factors such as culture; to still other 
scholars the map is merely a convenient 
means of expressing spatial relationships 
existing between social phenomena which 
have no more relation to the soil on which 
they exist than has the type of drama to 
the boards on which it is presented. But, 
to these latter, just as the stage offers 
the scene and limits the range of the ac- 
tion, so does the region illustrate the in- 
terconnections between the phenomena 
studied and the range of those relation- 
ships. Thus, these varied and often con- 
tradictory concepts of the region have at 
least one element in common, they agree 
that mankind must have some place on 
which to stand and to move as the eternal 
drama of humanity unfolds itself; that 
this action is not spread evenly over the 
surface of the earth but tends to cluster 
about certain spots and in certain areas, 
varying from one to another by greater or 
less degree so that it can be, or must be, 
segregated into regional parts for purposes 
of study. 

This idea that men in different, and dif- 
fering, portions of the earth's surface be- 
have in distinct manners is one of the 
oldest of man’s notions. It is the basis 
of our perpetual interest in the tales of 
travellers, and early became the basis of 
literature as well as of philosophical 
speculation. In it, of course, lies the 
origin of geography. Now after some 
centuries of neglect and some salutary 
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changes it is hailed as the culmination of 
that branch of human knowledge. But 
since some geographers appear to have 
always been interested in man’s occupance 
of the globe, and since geography is the 
study which claims as its own exclusive 
field the investigation of the natural and 
physical features of the earth's surface, it 
seems inevitable that much of the impetus 
to regional study should have come from 
this discipline. Actually this is only 
partly true, but the geographers have 
made a series of contributions which de- 
mand attention. 

There seems always to have been two 
schools of geographers, those who insist 
that the proper field of their discipline is 
the study of the physical spects of the 
world as structure, geology, topography, 
configuration, rainfall, winds, ocean cur- 
rents, temperatures, measurements of land 
forms, mapping, etc.; and another group 
who insist that such information is only 
the beginning of the study of geography, 
that the real aim must be to show how 
such factors affect human behavior, or at 
least who insist that the field of geography 
is the interrelationships between facts of 
physical nature and human behavior. 

Traditions and folk tales of the ancients 
must have abounded in descriptions of far 
regions and the folk who lived in them; 
certainly the earliest extant literature has 
an abundance of such materials. Much of 
the interest in tales of Ulysses is inherent 
in his descriptions of the places he visited 
and the people with whom he came into 
contact. Just how much _ geographical 
knowledge is mixed into the purely fic- 
tional element is a fascinating problem 
which has intrigued historians and geog- 
raphers for a long while. From an even 


earlier day, the poems of Hesiod are fairly 
inclusive pictures of the adjustments of a 
people to a region—one would guess of 
newcomers to the region since the mecha- 
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nisms of adjustment were made the subject 
of a poem rather than appearing in prov- 
erbs, saws, etc. The tales of Herodotus 
are largely chorographical, in spite of his 
renown as a historian rather than as a 
geographer. Incidentally this ancient 
would find many modern geographers to 
compliment him on the insight he dis- 
played in refusing to follow custom and 
make the Nile River divide Asia and Africa 
on the ground that a river, inhabited on 
both sides by one people is not a proper 
boundary for a continent. So must have 
been the accounts of other early travellers 
who, lacking a concept of the world as a 
whole, probably described such portions 
of it as they had seen. 

Apart from such materials, which seem 
to have been more for entertainment than 
for instruction, the ancient nations also 
endeavored to express on maps their 
knowledge of the regions they occupied. 
The Sumerians, for example, had a map 
of the military expeditions of their leader, 
Sargon.' This movement toward map- 
ping received great impetus under the 
Roman Empire, in line with the practical 
nature of these people, who found military 
value in maps of routes through regions 
and in descriptions of the inhabitants. 
The opening lines of Caesar's treatise on 
the Gallic wars, indelibly stamped on the 
minds of school children for generations, 
is an example of this type of description. 
But, of course, Strabo (c. 64 B. C. to 20 
A. D.) is the preeminent example of this 
sort of geographical work in that era. 
After a preliminary theoretical discussion, 
his seventeen volumes resolve themselves 
mostly into a description of regions known 
to the Romans, and particularly of those 
regions of political importance to the 
Roman Empire. These works attempt 
to give comprehensive descriptions of the 


1R. E. Dickinson and J. R. Howarth, The Making 
of Geography, p. 4. 
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physical nature of the inhabitants of the 
regions considered. This work was fol- 
lowed by that of Agartharchides of Cnidus 
(c. 150) who ‘“‘was interested in the geo- 
graphical environments of peoples’’ and 
who described regions about the Red Sea, 
the western portion of Asia, and what was 
then known as Europe.* By the Fourth 
Century there appears Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (c. 330-391) who “‘recognized the 
value of geography in relation to history’’ 
and made free use of materials available.‘ 
In this, he was largely following the 
reasoning of Aristotle, who some time 
before had considered the questions of size 
of territory, location of cities with refer- 
ence to hinterland and outlet, climate and 
water supply in relation to public health, 
and even of city planning.’ This philo- 
sophical trend was carried much farther 
by Polybius (c. 200-118 B. C.) with his 
insistence on a naturalistic interpretation 
of history, an interpretation in which 
situation, soil and climate are made to 
play an important part, thus foreshadow- 
ing the work of much later thinkers.® 
Since such naturalistic explanations did 
not fit into the theclogy of a church rely- 
ing on the principle of divine inspiration 
and explanation, it was not until St. 
Thomas Aquinas undertook the task of 
reconciling Christian theory with accu- 
mulated knowledge that such reasoning 
again appears in European writings. 
However, the Moslems, with access to the 
ancient treasures of knowledge in eastern 
libraries and spurred by visions of a world 
empire, did make notable contributions 
to the subject of environmental descrip- 
tion and causation. Al-Masudi of Bag- 


*Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

3 Ibid., p. 27. 

‘ Tbid., p. 43. 

5Aristotle, The Politics, Translation by Jowett, 
VII, passim. 

6Cf. James P. Lichtenberger, Development of Social 
Theory, p. 64. 
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dad, (died 956), travelled extensively in 
the Caspian region, Africa, Madagascar, 
India, Ceylon, and probably visited China. 
As a result of his knowledge gained 
through travel, he was led to enunciate 
principles similar to those of Ammianus 
Marcellinus.? Ibn-Khaldun, the eminent 
Arabian philosopher, noticed differences 
between peoples in different regions and 
attempted to correlate such differences 
with environment. He arrived at the 
conclusion that nomad life is associated 
with no high standards of culture, but 
inculcates bravery, loyalty to the tribe, 
and warlike propensities. He also postu- 
lated stages of social development, the 
nomadic preceding the agricultural. Fi- 
nally, he worked out a sort of natural his- 
tory of civilization, advancing the famil- 
iar argument that a settled civilized life 
is debilitating, so that highly cultured 
societies fall easy prey to primitive 
conquerers. 

The pious efforts of St. Thomas to recon- 
cile theology and observed facts was fol- 
lowed by some geographic and regional 
speculation. Thus Dante and Machia- 
velli utter impassioned pleas for the resur- 
rection of the Roman Empire, in both of 
which are to be found recognition of 
regional factors and regional conscious- 
ness. But the discoveries of new and 
strange lands, the access to the knowledge 
so long the exclusive possession of more 
Eastern peoples, and the general re- 
awakening of European civilization are 
the more potent factors in resurrecting 
geography in general and chorography in 
particular. Travellers and missionaries, 
such as Marco Polo, had brought much 
information concerning more distant re- 
gions, and had perpetuated it through the 
recently introduced art of printing. 

With the discovery of the new world, 


TDickinson and Howarth, op. cét., p. 52. 
8 Ibid., p. 54. 
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interest in such reports was intensely stim- 
ulated. Accounts of distant places found 
ready market. Within a year of the re- 
turn of Columbus to Europe from his suc- 
cessful voyage, printed accounts of his re- 
port to the Spanish king were circulated 
widely throughout Europe.*® Richard 
Hakluyt, among others, collected, trans- 
lated, and had published any and all ac- 
counts he could find of distant regions. 
Such diffusion of unreliable information 
brought a reaction from the more academic 
geographers of the time, as is illustrated 
by the distinction Peter Apian, German 
astronomer and cartographer of the early 
Sixteenth Century, made between geog- 
raphy and chorography. The latter, he 
says, ‘‘describes and considers places 
separately—without consideration or com- 
parison between themselves, or with the 
world as a whole"’ with the aim ‘‘to paint 
and describe a particular place, as a painter 
would paint an eye or an ear or other parts 
of a human being’’ while geography 
studies the earth as a whole.'® From his 
simile it would be easy to argue that he 
recognized an organic relationship be- 
tween the places described in chorography 
and the remainder of the world. 

Less than one hundred years later a 
scientific attempt at a regional survey was 
made by Sebastian Munster (1489-1552), 
German teacher, who used the principle of 
triangulation to make a survey of the area 
about Heidelburg, and divided Germany 
into regions to be surveyed similarly, 
though this plan was not carried into 
effect. 

Mercator, whose name was Gerhardt 
Kremer, prepared a regional map of Fland- 
ers, 1537-1540, which is commonly recog- 
nized as the first regional study, and which 
was followed by similar maps of France, 
Spain, and Bavaria, by others evidently 
influenced by his work. Such work called 


*Henry Harrisse, Notes on Columbus, p. 117. 
1°Dickinson and Howarth, op. cit., p. 82. 
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for a distinction between general and 
regional, or special geography, as it was 
called at the time. Such a distinction was 
made by Varenius about the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century, and has been fol- 
lowed in principle since. Though one of 
the first works of this scholar is a geog- 
raphy of Japan followed almost immedi- 
ately by a discussion of the religion of 
that region, he deprecates “‘special geog- 
raphy"’ because it was being taught at the 
expense of general consideration of the 
world. In his Geographica Generalis, 1650, 
he outlines special geography as being 
concerned with celestial properties, cli- 
mate and appearance of the heavens; 
terrestial properties, position, boundaries, 
shape and size, mountains, rivers, woods, 
deserts, fertility, minerals, animals; and 
human properties, under which he in- 
cludes such cultural factors as arts, com- 
merce, culture, language, government, 
religion, and famous men as well as a 
description of the inhabitants, their ap- 
pearance, and famous cities and other sites. 
However, he feels that of the three divi- 
sions ‘‘though the last sort seem not so 
properly to belong to this science (of 
Special Geography), yet we are obliged 
to admit them for custom sake and the in- 
formation of the reader’’ and adds that in 
this branch of geography special features 
should be explained in terms of general 
laws.'! Somewhat similar is the scheme 
for works in chorography presented by 
Cluverius, who was led into geography 
in search of materials which would aid in 
understanding history. 

At a slightly earlier date Nathaniel 
Carpenter, of Exeter College, Oxford, in 
his work, Geography Delineated Forth in 
Two Books, discusses the description of 
regions in general terms. Towns, he 
argues, should be built on rivers whenever 
possible because rivers give ease of traffic, 


1 [bid., pp. 100-102. 
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purge filth, yield fish for food, furnish 
water for fighting fire and ‘“‘lastly, 
amongst other reasons we cannot forget 
the pleasantness of faire rivers.’’!? He 
accepts the ancient generalizations con- 
cerning the effects of geographic factors on 
psychological elements of society, as that 
mountaineers are stout, warlike and gen- 
erous, but not tractable, but seems to 
modify such generalization when he ob- 
serves that ‘Colonies transplanted from 
one region into another farre remote, re- 
taine a long time their first disposition, 
though little and little they decline and 
suffer alteration.’’'® That is, the psycho- 
logical effects of physical environment are 
operative only over long periods of time. 

The spirit of the modern human geog- 
raphers is remarkably foreshadowed by 
Pinkerton in his Modern Geography, 1807, 
in which he advances the theory that the 
task of geography is to present the most 
recent available information concerning 
the nations into which the world is di- 
vided, giving much attention to the his- 
torical aspects of the nations, but includ- 
ing statistics. The study of the physical 
aspects of a region should fo//ow instead of 
precede that of the cultural features, he 
argues, on the ground that the landscape 
is essentially a product of man’s activity" 
—a point of view finding an echo re- 
cently.! 

Meanwhile social thinkers not directly 
connected with geography had also at- 
tacked the problem of the relationships of 
society and nature under the influence of 
the gradual weakening of the scholastic 
point of view; and the growing convic- 
tion that adequate explanation for social 
phenomena might be found without re- 


Quoted in ibid., p. 107. 

13 [bid., p. 107. 

Ibid., pp. 121-123. 

discussion of R. B. Hall, “‘The Geographic 
Region; A Resume,'’ in Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, XXV, 3, below. 
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course to other than natural, observable 
facts. This tendency was given tremen- 
dous impetus, of course, by the movements 
known collectively as the Reformation. 
In no single figure is this newer spirit 
better exemplified than in that of Jean 
Bodin (1530-1596). His interest in the 
subject he states as ‘‘to the end that we 
may accommodate the public weals to the 
nature of the place; and the ordinances of 
man to the laws of nature. . . . For even 
as we see a great variety in all sorts of 
beasts, and in every kind some notable 
alteration for the diversity of regions; in 
like sort we may say, that there is in a 
manner as great difference in the nature 
and disposition of men as there is of 
countries.""4® He argued that heat is 
enervating and cold, when not too severe, 
stimulating, and concludes that men of 
the north have force, bigness, beauty and 
little wit; while those of the south are 
small, weak, black and have great wit. 
From these characteristics of the inhabit- 
ants he reasons that the successful govern- 
ment for northern regions will use force; 
those in the south, religion; and those in 
middle latitudes, equity and justice. This 
also gives the peoples of the middle lati- 
tudes the natural right to establish govern- 
ments and to rule over their less fortu- 
nately situated fellowmen. 

But since cold is not altogether a matter 
of latitude, the dispositions of men will 
vary seasonally and from the plains to the 
colder mountains.'!? The wind, too, is 
an important factor in temperament; those 
people living in tempestuous regions lack 
the gravity of those who live where the 
air is ordinarily calm.'® Other similar 
correlations are noted; people of the north 
are not crafty and malicious as are those 


Jean Bodin, The Six Books of a Commonweale. 
Translated by Richard Knolles. Quoted by Lichten- 
berger, Development of Social Theory, pp. 170-171. 

17 Ibid., p. 171. 

18 Ibid., p. 172. 
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of the south, who are cruel and revengeful 
as a consequence of their melancholy; the 
fools of the north dance, leap and laugh, 
but those of the south have many terrible 
visions, speak languages without learning 
them, are sometimes possessed by demons; 
but southerners are more quick witted as 
is shown by the fact that though the 
French commonly lost their wars with the 
English on the fields of battle, they as 
commonly won them in the treaties; 
southerners are lustful, northerners chaste 
even to the point of polyandry; at the 
same time the people of the warm regions 
are more religious. 

But in arguing that the people who live 
on the seacoast and engage in traffic are 
more subtle, polite, and cunning than 
those of inland regions, and that inhabi- 
tants of fertile regions grow cowardly 
while infertile regions promote vigilance 
and industry, followed by large popula- 
tion due to lack of attack by covetous 
neighbors, Bodin seems to be admitting, 
at least implicitly, the influence of other 
factors than those of purely physical 
geography. At any rate, here we have an 
essentially new approach to the problem. 
As Dunning has said: 


The most superficial consideration of his writings 
reveals a wide gap between him and most of his ad- 
versaries in spirit and in method. In spirit the differ- 
ence is that between the philosopher, who finds his 
conclusion shaping itself automatically out of a wide 
range of observed facts, and the advocate, who labori- 
ously marshals his array of facts to sustain the con- 
clusion already assumed; in method, the difference is 
between the uncritical use of history and theological 
authority, and the critical use of history, guided by 
the broadest erudition and exceptional philosophic 
insight with a pronounced skepticism as to all human 
authority. Bodin is indeed the first writer to set 
forth a philosophy of history in the modern sense. 
He was the first, that is, to make an exhaustive and 
scientific review of the facts of human development 
the basis of broad generalizations as to the principles 
and purpose underlying that development.!® 


"William A. Dunning, Political Theories, Luther 
to Montesquieu, pp. 82-83. 
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Unfortunately the philosophy of Bodin 
was not accepted until much later; in fact 
it was barely known until popularized by 
Montesquieu and Buckle. His fellow 
countryman, Montesquieu, (1689-1755) 
seems to have been actuated by almost 
exactly the same philosophy: ‘‘I havenot 
drawn my principles from my prejudices, 
but from the nature of things.’"*® He 
attacks the idea of universal laws appli- 
cable alike to all nations and all regions 
and insists that different conditions de- 
mand different political and social insti- 
tutions. 


They ... should be in relation to the climate of 
each country, to the quality of its soil, to its situation 
and extent, to the principal occupation of the na- 
tives, whether husbandmen, huntsmen, or shepherds; 
they should have relation to the degree of liberty 
which the constitution will bear; to the relation of 
the inhabitants, to their inclinations, riches, num- 
bers, commerce, manners and customs. In fine, 
they have relations to each other, as also to their 
origin, to the extent of the legislator, and to the order 
of things on which they are established; in all of 
which different lights they ought to be considered.?! 


Though it might appear that the writer 
here includes many factors not of a geo- 
graphic nature, later in his work he con- 
siders most, if not all, of them to be di- 
rectly or indirectly outgrowths of physical 
environment. Of more importance is the 
fact that he reaches these conclusions 
through application of observations made 
in widely divergent fields. The micro- 
scope, new at the time, was pressed into 
service, for instance, and resulted in his 
generalization that peoples in warm cli- 
mates have more exquisite sensibilities than 
those in colder ones. He was led to this 
statement by observing through a micro- 
scope that a sheep's tongue when cold 
failed to show certain hair-like filaments 
which plainly appeared when the organ 


Charles Louis, Baron de Montesquieu, The 
Spirit of Laws, Translated by Nugent, new edition 
edited by Prichard, ‘‘Authors Preface."’ 
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was watm. These filaments, he con- 
ceived, were the mechanisms of feeling; 
hence the sheep could not feel as accu- 
rately with a cold tongue as with a warm 
one. Arguing that human skin contained 
similar mechanisms, and reacted to heat 
and cold in a similar way, he arrived at 
the law mentioned.22 Many other gen- 
eralizations were arrived at by equally 
logical, if fallacious, reasoning. For ex- 
ample, 


There are countries where the excess of heat ener- 
vates the body and renders men so slothful and dis- 
pirited that nothing but the fear of chastisement can 
oblige them to perform any laborious duty; slavery is 
there more reconcilable to reason; and the master 
being as lazy with respect to his sovereign as his 
slave is with regard to him, this adds a political to a 
civil slavery. 


However his repugnance to slavery led 
him to seek other causes and he admits 
that bad laws may have made men so lazy 
that slavery was essential. Not so in 
the case of marriage forms: In hot coun- 
tries women mature physically before at- 
taining their reason, hence should be sub- 
jected, as in polygyny ; in temperate clim- 
ates women attain beauty and reason at 
about the same time, hence monogamy; 
but in cold regions there seems to be an 
excess of males, so that polyandry is na- 
turally produced. Likewise the cold 
climate of the northern European coun- 
tries accounts for their acceptance of 
Protestantism, while the Catholic branch 
of the Christian faith fits into the climate 
of the more southern portions of the con- 
tinent; but the political situation in the 
countries in which branches of Protestan- 
tism originated also were potent in- 
fluences. Many other correlations are 
offered, in some of which the effect of 
physical environment is somewhat more 


[bid., 1, 239-240. 

%Ibid., I, 257-260. 
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indirect, as that unproductive regions are 
sparsely populated because of inability to 
support dense populations and also be- 
cause of psychic elements as “‘manner of 
thinking, the character, the passions, the 
humour, the caprice, the idea of preserv- 
ing beauty, the pain of childbirth, and 
the fatigue of a too numerous family, 
obstruct propagation in a thousand dif- 
ferent 

Thus, though it seems absurd in the 
light of better techniques of observation, 
he rendered an invaluable service to geog- 
raphy and to social theory in general by 
his example of inductive, objective think- 
ing from the best information available, 
as is exemplified in his use of the micro- 
scope. That his conclusions have not 
proved accurate does not detract from the 
value of the approach he followed; it 
does, however, point to the danger of too 
strict reliance on wholly mechanistic tech- 
niques and of generalizations based on in- 
sufficient data; lessons not yet wholly 
learned, it seems. 

Henry Buckle, in his History of the 
Civilization of England, attacks the problem 
in much the same fashion, and with much 
the same result. He believed that physi- 
cal laws exerted a huge amount of control 
over the organization of societies and upon 
individual character. An awe-inspiring 
landscape filled men with superstition as 
a result of over-stimulating their imagina- 
tion, while a region of moderately varied 
topography leads man insensibly to note 
differences, make comparisons, and so be- 
come a rational being. But, man is recog- 
nized as a powerful factor in his own 
evolution. 


For the powers of nature, notwithstanding their 
apparent magnitude, are limited and stationary; at 
all events, we have not the slightest proof that they 
have ever increased, or that they will ever be able to 
increase. But the power of man, so far as experience 
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and analogy can guide us, are unlimited; nor are we 
possessed of any evidence which authorizes us to 
assign even an imaginary boundary at which the 
human intellect will, of necessity, be brought to a 
stand.*? 


Buckle's work clearly shows the impress 
of the line of thinking usually associated 
with the name of Charles Darwin. What 
Kant had intimated in his dichotomy of 
knowledge seemed proved, scientifically, 
by Darwin, Wallace and others; and hence- 
forth men were to look about them in 
search of data for their generalizations 
rather than searching their minds. Mon- 
tesquieu and Buckle combine the contra- 
dictory elements indicated; Humboldt 
and Ritter carried geography much further 
toward the purely scientific approach. 

Alexander von Humboldt attacked the 
geographic problem from the point of 
view of the naturalist; primarily interested 
in the relations between the earth and life, 
he went into the field for observations 
which might lead to generalizations. It 
was from this fieldwork, in South America 
and in Mexico, that the studies now recog- 
nized as the first great regional geographic 
work resulted. The theme of these works 
is that natural phenomena are essentially 
interrelated, and have important effects 
on man. 


Whatever causes diversity of form or features on 
the surface of our planet—mountains, great lakes, 
grassy steppes, and even deserts surrounded by a 
coastlike margin of forest—impresses some peculiar 
mark or character on the social state of its inhabi- 
tants. Continuous ridges of lofty mountains with 
snow impede intercourse and traffic; but where low- 
lands are interspersed with discontinuous chains and 
with groups of more moderate elevation, such as are 
happily presented by the southwest of Europe, mete- 
orological processes and vegetable products are mul- 
tiplied and varied; and different kinds of cultivation 
even under the same latitude, give rise to different 
wants, which stimulate both the industry and the 
intercourse of its inhabitants.?® 


TP, 37. 
®8 Aspects of Nature, Volume I, quoted by Dickinson 
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That is, his study of the region went 
beyond a mere description of the land 
forms, vegetation, animals present, etc., 
and sought the relations of the region, 
direct and indirect, upon the whole life 
found therein. Carl Ritter, teacher and 
scholar, trained in the humanities, added 
to the investigations of Humboldt a 
philosophy of history. His thesis, as 
stated in his preface to a work on Europe, 
is ‘The earth and its inhabitants stand in 
the closest mutual relations and one ele- 
ment cannot be seen in all its phases with- 
out the others. On this account history 
and geography must always go hand in 
hand. The country works upon the 
people and the people upon the coun- 
try.’’*® He also praised the accomplish- 
ments of man in ‘‘conquering’’ nature by 
such means as irrigation, navigation, dis- 
covery of passes through mountain ranges, 
etc., and declared ‘‘The changes which 
Art is yet to effect on our Globe are be- 
yond all possible computation and it may 
be said beyond all possible exaggera- 
tion.’"* For purposes of this study his 
great contribution lies in the regional 
classification worked out by him on the 
basis of elevation and topography; high- 
lands and plateaus, mountains, lowlands 
and the transitional regions between plain 
and mountain. On the basis of this 
system he worked out a regional division 
of Africa into four parts. 

This line of reasoning was carried 
farther by another German, Friedrich 
Ratzel, 1844-1904, who entered geography 
by way of zoology, geology, and journal- 
ism. Here we find no shadow of a doubt 
as to the importance of the geographic 
factor. 


Man is a product of the earth’s surface. This 
means not merely that he is a child of the earth, dust 


2°Quoted in Dickinson and Howarth, op. cit., 
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of her dust; but that the earth has mothered him, fed 
him, set him tasks, directed his thoughts, confronted 
him with difficulties that have strengthened his body 
and sharpened his wits, given him problems of navi- 
gation or irrigation, and at the same time whispered 
hints for their solution... . Always the same, and 
always situated at the same point in space, the soil 
serves as a fixed support for the human and changing 
aspirations of men . . . . When they happen to forget 
the support, it makes them feel its power and reminds 
them by serious warnings that the whole life of the 


State has its roots in the soil. It governs the des- 


tinies of peoples with blind brutality. A people 
should live on the soil which fate has given it; it 
should die there, and submit to the law.*! 


Thus the fundamental concept of Ratzel 
and of his American disciple, Ellen 
Churchill Semple, is that man is a power- 
less puppet in the hands of physical nature, 
though the use of the verb ‘‘should’’ in 
preference to ‘‘must’’ in the above quota- 
tion might imply that even Ratzel had 
some small doubts. This appears again 
in the generalization that, as population 
density increases, the connection between 
land and man is of less force, it seems, but 
this is followed by the dictum that “‘A 
struggle for existence is a struggle for 
space’’ and that organized societies con- 
stantly tend to expand until they reach 
the limits set by nature, i.c., the physical 
boundaries of the region they occupy. 
So plains offer ample opportunity for such 
expansion and are the basis of great na- 
tional life; small natural regions limit the 
civilization to be reached, though they 
may bring about a more rapid blossoming 
of that civilization. Isolated regions 
bring homogeneity and conservatism, 
but when communication is partly free, 
introduced traits can be well assimilated, 
since they come in small numbers, and a 
high civilization may result, as in Japan. 
But if the isolated region is too small, or 
too poor in resources, it must become a 
center of emigration or adopt such prac- 


Quoted by Lucian Febre, A Geographical Introduc- 
tion to History, p. 11. 
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tices as cannibalism, infanticide, and poly- 
andry. 

Among regions, that embracing a water- 
shed is of great importance and may serve 
to illustrate the manner in which physical 
geography is held to affect social organi- 
zation; as witness the following quota- 
tions from Miss Semple’s English presenta- 
tion of Ratzel’s principles, Influences of 
Geographic Environment. 


Owing to the strong pull exerted by a river's 
mouth upon all its basin, current, commerce and 
people alike tend to reach the ocean. For a nation 
holding the terrestrial course of a stream, the political 
fate of its tidal course or mouth must always be a 
matter of great concern... . The only satisfactory 
solution is undivided political ownership.™ 


Similarly steppes dictate nomadic pastor- 
alism as the way of life: 


Deserts and steppes lay an arresting hand on prog- 
ress—Their tribes do not develop; neither do they 
grow old. They are the perpetual children of the 
world .... Genuine nomadic peoples show no al- 
teration in their manners, customs or mode of life 
from millenium to millenium . . . * 


Finally the importance of climate is indi- 
cated: 


The North Temperate Zone is preéminently the 
culture zone of the earth. It is the seat of the most 
important, most steadily progressive civilizations, 
and the source of all the cultural stimuli which have 
given an upward start to civilization in other zones 
during the past three centuries . . . . As the Tropics 
have been the cradie of humanity, the Temperate 
Zone has been the cradle and school of civilization. 
Here Nature has given much by withholding much. 
Here man has found his birthright, the privilege of 
his struggle.* 


It is upon such sweeping generalizations 
as these that the reputation of Ratzel and 
Semple as geographic determinists has 
been based. However, when they admit 
that there is a correlation between the 


350-351. 
33 Ibid., pp. $10, §12-514. 
Ibid., pp. 634-635. 
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amount of land essential for survival and 
the type of culture; that an advance in 
civilization has lessened the amount of 
land needed, and every invention which 
brings utilization of a new natural re- 
source has a similar effect, it appears that 
even they were not too sure of their 
grounds. 

However, it should be pointed out that 
Ratzel, and those who accepted his creed, 
rendered two distinct services to the 
development of geography as it is now 
known. First, they brought the human 
element to the foreground in a way none 
of their predecessors had; second, they 
stated the case in such terms as to de- 
mand attention, if not acceptance, and 
thereby stimulated further study out of 
which has grown those theories which 
are currently accepted. 

An approach slightly more in line with 
modern tendencies is that worked out by 
Frederic Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
school. Le Play was primarily a mining 
engineer, but became interested in social 
conditions among the peoples at mines 
with which he was connected and whom 
he observed on long vacation tours of 
Europe. As might be expected he ap- 
proached social phenomena by way of 
economics, and this led to his collection 
of a mass of family budgets which were 
later used in his efforts at systematization. 
That is, he began with the concept of the 
family as the primary social unit, and with 
the task of providing a livelihood as the 
primary function of that unit. This 
being true, he argued, the form or organi- 
zation of the family will depend largely 
upon the work done by the family. But 
this work will, in turn, depend to a large 
extent upon the resources of the place in 
which the family is located; primarily by 
the geographical resources of that place. 
Therefore, the family, or the folk, will 
have the form of their organization largely 
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determined by geographic factors. From 
this line of reasoning is derived the 
famous Le Play formula: Place, Work, 
Folk. But if the family is the social unit 
that means also that larger social aglom- 
erations will be determined largely in 
terms of the family; hence it is essential 
to trace the family influence through the 
neighborhood, county, province, nation, 
etc., in geographic terms, and through 
the social institutions as church, state, 
etc., which also rest upon the family as 
their basic unit. And, since the family 
is firmly rooted in the soil, through its 
work, all of these relations resting upon 
the family must also be so rooted. This 
method was elaborated somewhat by his 
disciples, Edmund Demolins and P. De 
Rousiers, into Le Nomenclature de la 
Science Sociale. 

In this scheme Le Play made two defi- 
nite contributions to sociology and social 
science, as Sorokin points out.** He 
created a definite method of analysis of 
social phenomena, and he worked out a 
definite sociological system. Like many 
another master, Le Play suffered at the 
hands of those who followed his idea to 
its logical conclusion. This is seen with 
peculiar clarity in the case of Demolins’ 
Comment la Route Cree le Type Sociale, in 
which the writer undertakes to apply the 
Nomenclature to widely diversified social 
and racial types on the assumptions that 
“The primary and decisive cause of the 
diversity of peoples and races is the route 
which they have followed . . . if the his- 
tory of man began again, without any 
changes on the earth's surface, it would 
repeat itself in its man features.’’** 

One of the most interesting generaliza- 
tions of the school is that concerning the 
type of family growing up in differing 

%P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, 
p. 66. 

cit., preface. 
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geographic surroundings. Of these, that 
known as the ‘‘paticularist’’ is the nat- 
ural result of a geography which prevents 
settlement of children in the immediate 
vicinity of their parents, as in Norway and 
Sweden where bits of agricultural land 
are often so small as to necessitate the re- 
moval of the sons as they form new fami- 
lies. From this geographic fact grow 
democracy, independence, fierce love of 
individuality, and other similar charac- 
teristics which have been taken into 
England by early migrants from such re- 
gions and are held accountable for the 
world dominance of these people.*7 Due 
to differing geographic conditions other 
peoples could not hope to be so fortunate. 
It is such works as these which prompted 
Lucien Febvre to write: 


A well meaning popularizer, with a very confident 
belief in his own capacity, shuts himself up in his own 
closet to reflect, as so many others have done, on the 
whole history of nations, and to discover the prin- 
ciple, the bond, and the explanation. By the side 
of M. de Tourville’s Nomenclature des faits sociaux (we 
are dealing with an adept in soctal science), we imag- 
ine him putting on the table (presumably in order 
to support and at times excite the springs of his im- 
agination) several good historical dictionaries, two 
or three recognized textbooks, and the Geographie 
universelle of Elisee Reclus, that Providence so often 
unacknowledged .... Then, starting with a bril- 
liant idea, an ingenious hypothesis worthy of roman- 
tic fiction, he sets himself with a kind of mechanical 
fury to extract from it universal consequences and 
we have in twice five hundred pages Comment la route 
cree le type sociale, by Edmond Demolins . . . . They 
stick to that geographical influence, at once powerful 
and obscure, multiform and complex, which is ex- 
erted, they tell us, both on man physical and moral 
and on man social and political—on the color of his 
skin, the shape of his body, the strength of his organ- 
ism, his psychic qualities and defects, his judicial, 
economic and religious institutions—even the pro- 
ductions of his mind, the creations of art and genius. 
They state it asa fact. But they do not prove it.*® 


37Cf. Demolins, Anglo-Saxon Superiority: to What 
Is It Due?, passim, but particularly introduction and 
conclusion. 

38 4 Geographical Introduction to History, pp. 15-17. 
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A somewhat different use of the central 
idea of Le Play was that made by Patrick 
Geddes and Victor Branford in England. 
Here the valley was taken as the unit and 
was looked at in profile, the general 
scheme of investigation worked out by Le 
Play being applied. Thus, it is said, a 
valley may be divided into several more or 
less distinct zones: the miner at the 
escarpment or in the highlands; the wood- 
man on the high slopes, the hunter or 
shepherd below him, giving way in his 
turn to the small farmer in the piedmont 
section and the larger farms of the more 
level plains. At the mouth of the river 
is a central city, serving the zones up- 
stream, while on the surface of the sea 
are the fisherfolk. This scheme has been 
followed in numerous local surveys in 
England and Scotland and has been made 
the basis of the geographical interpreta- 
tion of the South by Rupert B. Vance.*® 
In these works the physical geography is 
distinctly related to economic life and 
other phases of social organization, but 
is not made to determine them. 

A similar reaction to the determinism 
of Ratzel and the too-enthusiastic applica- 
tions of the principles enunciated by Le 
Play took place in France under the leader- 
ship of Paul Vidal de la Blache and Jean 
Brunhes, whose works are probably more 
widely accepted as expressing the present 
point of view than any others. Vidal 
begins from the assumption that the his- 
torical point of view must be followed 
even in geography; that present relation- 
ships between man and nature are a func- 
tion of time as well as of place; thus 
physical environment is of great impor- 
tance in holding together heterogeneous 
elements in a vital relationship. But in 
this relationship man is far from being 
the passive recipient of forces emanating 


*® Patrick Geddes and Victor Branford, The Coming 
Polity; Rupert B. Vance, Human Geography of the South. 
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from nature; he joins in nature's game and 
exerts an influence of his own. He has 
spread plants and animals friendly to him 
over regions they could never have entered 
without his help; nor would original con- 
ditions return if this aid were withdrawn. 
Nor does man always use the gifts of na- 
ture in che most obviously advantageous 
manner. As Vidal points out the Chinese 
along the upper Hwang-ho and Yangtze, 
in Chihli and Shantung, Shansi and 
Honan, believe they came from the west, 
where irrigation is the basis of life, and 
loyally follow this method of agriculture, 
migrating long distances to find areas 
where their customary mode of life may 
be continued rather than change tech- 
niques. Much the same thing appears in 
Japan, where only about 15 per cent of the 
land is cultivated, for much the same 
reason, it seems, while little exploitation 
of the mountains is undertaken, in marked 
contrast to the nearby Philippine Islands. 
Similarly, in Polynesia, some tribes con- 
struct excellent boats and sail them most 
skillfully, while others in similar environ- 
ments completely lack this art. In short, 
Vidal argues, nature makes possible cer- 
tain modes of life, and prohibits others; 
but within this relatively wide range 
man is left to exert free choice.4° This 
theory has received the name of ‘‘Possi- 
bilism’’ from Febvre and is to be con- 
trasted to the ‘‘determinism’’ of Ratzel 
and other early geographers. Here we 
find acknowledged the importance of 
historical stage, technological equipment, 
aptitude, and racial factors. Such a 
writer lays stress upon the social heritage, 
but insists that geography is an essential 
approach to an understanding of human 
problems. That is, the emphasis is shifted 
from the physical facts of geography to 
man as the active agent who uses these 
facts, and is affected by them. 


“°P. Vidal de la Blache, Principles of Human Geog- 
raphy, passim; especially Chapter III. 
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As a safeguard against the universalistic 
tendencies of the older geographers, Vidal 
declares there can be no better antidote 
than the study of regions. In such study 
the geographer will gather a large amount 
of data inductively, which later may be 
synthesized into general principles, if such 
are found to grow naturally from the ac- 
tual facts. Further, 

. . . these researches result in an essentially geogra- 
phic concept; that of the environment as composite, 
capable of holding together heterogeneous beings in 
mutual vital relationships. This idea seems to be the 
law governing geography of living creatures. Every 


region is a domain where many dissimilar beings, 
artificially brought together, have subsequently 


adapted themselves to a common existence." 

Since Vidal wrote, his advice has been 
followed by his own disciples and by other 
geographers in all parts of the world, so 
that regional geography has come to be 
acknowledged, by some, at least, as the 
crowning achievement of the discipline. 
But that, as the older fictionists used to 
say, is another story, told elsewhere. 
Here the aim has been to show something 
of the growth of the idea of regionalism 
in the geographical thinking of scholars of 
previous centuries. 

The foregoing summary would seem to 
indicate a growing consensus as to the 
meaning of regionalism among the geogra- 
phers, the persons most intimately con- 
cerned, perhaps. From mere description 
of isolated areas, regional study has pro- 
gressed through physiographic analysis, 
determinism by physical forces of social 
phenomena, the possibilisme of the French 
school, to an approach almost indistin- 
guishable from that of the social anthro- 
pologists. Implicit in this evolution of 
an idea seems to be the notion of the region 
as a physical and social unity, a frame of 
reference for the study of social phenomena 
and processes. In this last meaning, it is 
believed, lies the value and the future use- 
fulness of the concept. 


Ibid., p. 10. 
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TOWARD A NATIONAL POLICY FOR MIGRATION 


ERIC BEECROFT ann SEYMOUR JANOW 
University of California, Los Angeles 


HERE has been a striking reversal 

in the American attitude toward 

migration. In our popular history, 
the readiness of the individual or the fam- 
ily to travel overland in search of a better 
opportunity has been regarded as one of 
the most praiseworthy national habits. 
Earlier pioneers were faced by no police 
barriers or other human obstacles. While 
fertile lands remained unoccupied and 
urban commerce was still expanding, 
there was a fair chance for every migrant 
that he would find a job, and even a wel- 
come, in the economic and social life of 
some new community. 

But the citizen who now faithfully fol- 
lows this tradition seldom finds a hospit- 
able reception. Upon abandoning the de- 
pressed area of his ‘‘legal’’ residence, he 
finds himself confronted in every com- 
munity by hostile police officers, over- 
burdened relief agencies or harassed social 
workers. His honorable venture which 
in an earlier day would have offered hope 
of work and fulfilment now earns for him, 
in official and unofficial language, the 
title of ‘“‘transient,’’ ‘‘bum,’’ ‘‘alien,”’ 
‘‘undesirable,’’ ‘‘wanderer,’’ ‘‘invader.”’ 

This drastic reversal in our social atti- 
tude toward the migrant is one of the 
most dramatic symptoms of the malad- 
justment in our economic life. The 
conditions prompting migration have been 
more widespread and more acute than ever 
before; and, to add to the intensity of the 
problem, the facilities for travel, even for 
the poor, and especially for young single 
persons, have become vastly more con- 
venient than those available to earlier 
pioneers. Despite all of the modern de- 
terrents, therefore, the traditional habit 


of mobility has asserted itself to an un- 
precedented degree. 


MIGRATION DURING THE DEPRESSION 


By keeping a vast army of unemployed 
the move’ during the depression 
years, local authorities were able to defer 
for a time the appalling task of home relief 
and rehabilitation. The few social work- 
ers and others who foresaw the results of 
malnutrition, the spread of disease, and 
the demoralization that would result from 
the blind wandering of hundreds of thou- 
sands were for several years like voices 
crying in the wilderness. Not until the 
winter of 1931-32, after two years of 
wishful thinking and procrastination, did 
the national legislature appear to recog- 
nize the enormous extent of unemploy- 
ment and to show concern about its con- 
sequences. The hearings on several bills 
introduced at that time enabled local 
authorities and social workers to draw 
attention to the inability of state and 
local governments to raise funds adequate 
for the staggering task of caring for the 
large percentage of their citizens in dis- 
tress. The transient problem, overlooked 
at first, was recognized by general clauses 
in three of the bills.' 

By the summer and fall of 1932, the il- 
lusion that an upturn was inevitable and 
that the unemployment would thus even- 
tually be remedied was largely dispelled. 
Wishful thinking gave way in some quart- 


1§. 174, S. 262 and S. 4592 (72nd Congress, 1st 
session, 1931-32). Hearings on the first two of these 
bills took place before a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, U.S. Senate, Dec. 28, 1931 
to Jan. 9, 1932. Hearings on S. 4592 took place 
before the same sub-committee on May g, 1932. 
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ers to despair and in others to construc- 
tive planning. Many dramatic events, 
such as riots, hunger marches, and strikes 
against farm foreclosures, drew national 
attention to the extraordinary gravity of 
the situation. The encampment of the 
‘Bonus Expeditionary Force’’ at Wash- 
ington, D. C. in midsummer of that year 
was probably the most striking incident 
in the history of the depression. The 
plight of the transient was thus publicized 
in every newspaper in the country; and 
the result was to arouse both fear and 
sympathy among politicians and public. 
This ‘‘direct action’’ of the needy and 
homeless unemployed, possibly because it 
was furthered by the inept tactics of the 
administration in forcibly ejecting them, 
led to a widespread realization that they 
were “‘really nice folks,’’ ‘‘pathetically 
patriotic,’ ‘‘not radicals,’ “‘just poor 
people out of jobs and looking for food 
and shelter.’"* 

At the next session of the Congress, 
Senator Cutting introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing a grant of $15,000,000 by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the care 
of unemployed needy transients and pro- 
viding for the administration of this sum 
by a Federal Transient Service Board. 
The Hearings on this bill, in January 
1933, before a Senate sub-committee, were 
the occasion for the most thorough survey 
of the transient problem which has taken 
place in the Congress.* 


* See the news stories in magazines and newspapers; 
also the Reports to the Secretary of Welfare, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the B.E.F., dated August 4th and roth, 
1932. Representatives of public and private agencies 
from several eastern states and from several national 
agencies of social work and the American Legion and 
V.F.W. met in Harrisburg, Aug. 11, 1932, and made 
emphatic resolutions drawing attention to the rela- 
tively high quality of the migrant population and the 
urgent need for federal aid. 

® Relief for Unemployed Transients, Hearings before a 
sub-committee of the Committee on Manufactures, 
U. S. Senate, 72nd Cong., 2nd session, on S. 5121, 


Jan. 13 to 25, 1933. 
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An inquiry sent by this sub-committee 
to the mayors of hundreds of cities and 
towns asking how they were meeting the 
problem of the transient unemployed in 
need of relief, elicited such replies as the 
following: ‘‘must shift for themselves;’’ 
“unable financially to handle;"’ ‘‘usual 
police methods, sheltered and moved on;"’ 
meal and gas;"’ “‘very few helped;”’ 
“pushing them on;"’ “‘sleep in city jail; 
get them out of town as soon as possible;"’ 
‘work on wood pile;’’ “‘feed, lodge and 
pass on;’’ “‘given two hot meals and if 
necessary given to understand they are to 
continue transient;"’ “‘one meal, bunk, 
goodby.’’4 

The number of homeless people was im- 
possible to determine. Guesses ran as 
high as 5,000,000, although the more 
systematic estimates did not indicate over 
2,000,000.5 There was no welfare worker 
who did not testify at the committee hear- 
ings to the helplessness of local agencies in 
the face of the hordes who were migrat- 
ing. Great concern was shown for the 
vast numbers of boys and girls on the road. 
Estimates placed the number of boys all 
the way from 15 percent to 75 percent of 
the total transient population, but the 
most thorough survey seemed to show that 
the proportion of boys was between 20 
percent and 30 percent. A worker from 


4 Ibid., 187 ff. 

5 The National Committee on the Care of the Tran- 
sient and Homeless reported, on Feb. 16, 1933, that 
there was a wandering population of about 1,250,000, 
including 135,000 boys under 21. This report was 
based on statements of 1335 agencies in 810 Cities. 
New York Times, Feb. 17, 1933. A discussion of the 
size of the transient population at various periods 
will be found in ‘‘The Transient Unemployed,”’ by John 
N. Webb, Monthly Labor Review, July 1936, 5-9. It 
may be advisable to draw attention here to the prob- 
ability that the recent Census of Unemployment failed 
to reach a large part, if not most, of the transient 
unemployed. 

® The figures of the Salvation Army and the Volun- 
teers of America are given in the Hearings on S. 5121, 


138, 145 and 176-7. 
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Los Angeles reported that four times as 
many girls and women were cared for in 
1932 as in 1931; and another student of 
the problem estimated that between 6 to 
8 percent of the transients were female.’ 
The plight of the women was aggravated 
by the even greater lack of facilities for 
their care. The Salvation Army reported 
that, in 15 states in 1932, its missions had 
cared for 955,570 homeless men and boys, 
as compared with 209,258 in 1929.° 

Southern California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico gave evidence that seemed to make 
it clear that these areas were unable to 
cope with the migration without federal 
aid. New Mexico presented striking sta- 
tistics to show that its tiny towns 
along the interstate highways, out of a 
mixture of fear and sympathy, were giving 
relief to thousands of migrants from other 
states. The special survey made for the 
Children’s Bureau by Professor A. W. 
McMillen of the University of Chicago 
seemed to show rather convincingly that 
the local communities, already hard put 
to care for their own needy, were simply 
the victims of their fortuitous position on 
railroad lines and national highways. 
The railroads were unable or unwilling 
to exclude the transients from their 
trains; and even when they tried to doso, 
they were frequently faced with the hos- 
tility of local police who, in many towns, 
were preventing the landing of incoming 
transients and forcing the departure of 
others. With a New Mexico town of 
2500 giving relief in one month to 1440 
transients, almost all from other states, 
it was not difficult to make a case for na- 
tional aid.'° 


Ibid., 67, 73. 
8 [bid., 145. 

Ibid., 38 ff. 
10 [hid., 121-2. 
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THE FEDERAL TRANSIENT SERVICE, 
1933-35 

The Cutting Bill failed; but, a few 
months later, in July 1933, along with the 
the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act was passed. Under 
authority of section 4(c) of this Act, the 
FERA established a Transient Division 
and began to make grants to the states to 
‘‘aid needy persons who have ‘no legal 
settlement in any one state or commu- 
nity.’ By December 31, 1933, there were 
261 transient centers and 63 transient work 
camps in 4o states and the District of 
Columbia; and $3,775,555 had been 
granted to the states for their main- 
tenance.'! Early in 1934, every state ex- 
cept Vermont was conducting a transient 
relief service.'” 

The Civilian Conservation Corps estab- 
lished for boys between 18 and 25 years 
of age whose families were on relief, soon 
had more than a million boys in camps. 
In June of 1935, by executive order, the 
National Youth Administration was 
established to create employment bureaus 
and grant college and high school students 
cash aid.'® The drifting streams of young 
people were therefore reduced, at least 
temporarily, by the simultaneous opera- 
tion of the CCC, the FERA, the NYA and, 
later, by the WPA. The FERA estimated 
that in July of 1935 there were only 50,000 
young people still on the road. The 
Federal Transient Division in its centers 
and treatment houses provided for many 
of the ‘‘legally’’ transient families and 
the ‘‘unattached’’ men throughout the 
nation. At the height of its activity, in 
February 1935, this Division was caring 
for 198,612 cases (families and indi- 


1 F.E.R.A. Monthly Report, December 1-31, 1933, 


11. 

12 F.E.R.A. Monthly Report, January 1-31, 1936, pp. 
18 F.E.R.A. Monthly Report, July 1935, pp. 39-42. 
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viduals), or about 300,000 persons alto- 
gether, and the total expenditure to April 
1936 was $87,448,873.'4 No migrants 
were made to go or kept from going any- 
where; nor were any attempts at settle- 
ment undertaken by the Transient Bureau. 

A drastic modification of national 
policy toward relief became effective in 
1935. In September of that year, the 
Works Progress Administration was or- 
ganized; and, shortly afterward, the Fed- 
eral government went ‘‘out of the relief 
business’’ and into the business of public 
works and social security. It was not 
claimed that this reversal of policy was due 
to the reduction of transiency. But there 
was a definite intention to return to the 
old premise that every human being ‘‘be- 
longs’’ in some local community and that 
the community where a person has a legal 
residence will accord him relief and em- 
ployment under the WPA. 


The withdrawal of federal aid for tran- 
sients has meant that impoverished fami- 
lies, fleeing from disastrous conditions in 
their home states, have been returned by the 
county receiving them to the community 
from which they came, whether that com- 
munity is in the same state or three thou- 
sand miles away. The new national pol- 
icy, combined with the devolution of 
relief upon the states and counties, has left 
the migrant population in almost helpless 
suspension between political units that 
cannot be expected to take responsibility 
for their plight. 

Withdrawal of the federal transient 
funds, which for a time had enabled local 
agencies to relieve migrants as well as 
resident clients, has given these agencies 
an impelling financial interest in keeping 
out the impoverished migrant. Letters 
to the writers from social workers 
throughout the country contain many ex- 


 F.E.R.A. Monthly Report, June 1936, p. 177. 
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pressions of regret that their professional 
effort must ignore the claims of citizens 
whose only offence is that they have been 
the helpless victims of depressed condi- 
tions in some community totally unable 
to support them. 


POLICE MEASURES AND INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL CONFLICT 


Shortly after the Federal Transient Serv- 
ice was liquidated in the fall of 1935, the 
police force of the City of Los Angeles 
established a blockade of the southeastern 
border of California and turned back or 
arrested migrants who were without 
means of support and were, presumably, 
bound for Los Angeles. This action of 
the Police Department was, apparently, 
taken on its own initiative; no higher 
official has since taken responsibility. 
While, of course, the legality of the block- 
ade was doubtful, no one seemed to be in 
a position to challenge it effectively in 
the courts. 


16 The officers of the Los Angeles border patrol 
were sworn in as special deputies without pay in the 
border counties where they were assigned. They did 
not receive complete co-operation, apparently. Sher- 
iff John C. Sharp of Modoc County ordered the Los 
Angeles officers out of his jurisdiction: ‘‘I've stood 
for a lot and tried to be fair, but you have violated all 
the rules of decency.’’ The border patrol was ac- 
cused of turning back residents of the local County. 
L. A. Times, Feb. 11, 1936. 

The police claimed that they were not interfering 
with the free ingress and egress across the state bound- 
aries and emphasized crime prevention as their ob- 
jective. L. A. Times, Feb. 7, 1936. But there was 
evidence, even in the supporting news stories in the 
Times, that the police were not careful in distinguish- 
ing between those who were legally innocent and 
those who were not, or even between residents and 
non-residents. See, for example the story of the 
deportation of a trainload of ‘‘undesirables’’ from 
Los Angeles to Yuma, Arizona. L. A. Times, Feb. 
II, 1936. 

The following terms were used interchangeably by 
the Los Angeles authorities: ‘‘floaters,’’ ‘‘ne’er-do- 
wells,"’ ‘‘suspicious characters,’’ ‘‘hoboes,"’ ‘‘degen- 
erates,"’ ‘‘dissolute persons,’ ‘‘pan-handlers.”’ 
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The possibility, if not the actual preva- 
lence, of serious interstate conflict, is illus- 
trated by many rumored incidents, difficult 
to verify, such as that of the transient who 
optimistically applied for relief in Los 
Angeles, stating that he and several 
others, after having been refused admis- 
sion to California and turned back to Ari- 
zona police for possible vagrancy arrests, 
travelled to Los Angeles by train on tick- 
ets furnished by the Arizona police.'® 

Despite opposition from many sources, 
and even from the State Attorney-General, 
the blockade continued.'7 In November 
1936, Sheriff Biscailuz of Los Angeles 
County announced that he was planning 
a blockade against ‘‘undesirables’’ and 
that the plan was to cooperate with the 
railroads running into the County and to 
place police and sheriff details on the 
major highways entering the County.'® 
Two weeks later Governor Frank F. Mer- 
riam endorsed the plan of the Southern 
California Supervisors’ Association for 
blockading state borders against the 
winter influx of indigent transients. The 
County supervisors had asked the Gover- 
nor’s support in conducting a border ‘*bum 
blockade’? which ‘“‘would not interfere 
with the recognized rights of individ- 
uals.’" The Southern Counties planned 
to proceed with their own cooperative 
border blockade pending statewide ac- 
tion.'® No state action has yet been 


16 The Governor of California was quoted as having 
said that some Chambers of Commerce in Arizona 
were furnishing gasoline to transients to help them 
along to California. New York Times, Feb. 5, 1936. 

17 After one week of the blockade, Deputy Chief 
Homer Cross announced that ‘‘more than 1000 penni- 
less-‘winter visitors’ have been prevented from enter- 
ing California.’’ L. A. Times, Feb. 14, 1936. It was 
also claimed that arrests for vagrancy in Los Angeles 
had dropped 97% and that “robberies, burglaries and 
purse-snatchings’’ had decreased 25%. L. A. Times, 
Feb. 13, 1936. 

18. A. Times, Nov. 22, 1936. 

19 L. A. Times, Dec. 2, 1936. 
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planned, and the local governments have 
not maintained a rigorous patrol.?° 

Within California itself, inter-govern- 
mental conflict has not been uncommon. 
After the pea harvest in 1934, the super- 
visors in San Luis Obispo County voted 
$2500 to supply the pea pickers with 
enough gasoline and food to get them 
into the next county. The authorities 
there sent back word that if the perform- 
ance was repeated the migrants would be 
met at the county line with guns.”! 

Colorado’s drive against the indigent 
migrant emulated California’s ‘‘bum 
blockade’’; but it originated by executive 
order. On April 20th, 1936, Governor 
Edwin C. Johnson called out the national 
guardsmen to halt the influx of ‘“‘alien 
laborers from other states."’ The block- 
ade extended from Utah to Kansas, with 
every entrance point from Oklahoma and 
New Mexico under the scrutiny of the 
guardsmen. The men had orders to stop 
all cars, busses and trains with the excep- 
tion of first class limiteds to search them 
for ‘‘undesirables.’’ Money and financial 
responsibility was the test laid down by 
Governor Johnson for entry into the 
state.” This executive order was with- 
drawn after a few weeks, when ‘‘the 
Governor found it impossible to continue 
the policy.’’* 

20The Annual Report of the L. A. Police Department 
for 1936-37 states that ‘‘the Vagrancy Detail arrests 
all vagrants coming into the city via highways and 
freight trains.’’ (p. 33). It reports 6115 vagrancy 
arrests, of which 5048 were “‘vag roamers.”’ (p. 
130-1). 

"1 Paul S. Taylor: ‘‘Migratory Farm Labor in the 
United States,"’ Monthly Labor Review, March 1937, 
at p. 548. 

#2 Asked how “‘aliens and invaders’’ would be dis- 
tinguished from citizens, the Governor is reported to 
have said: ‘‘We're going to count their money. Our 
main object is to head off the destitute people from 
other states who would become public charges here.”’ 
New York Times, April 19 and April 26, 1936. 

*3 Letter from Office of the Attorney-General of 
Colorado, March 10, 1937. 
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The remarkable language of the order 
illustrates the general distrust among 
states for the activities of neighboring 
jurisdictions in shunting migrants to them 
and the unsympathetic way in which the 
migrant has in many places been regarded: 


Whereas, certain individuals within the State of 
Colorado are acting in conjunction with large num- 
bers of persons outside of said State who are aliens 
and indigent persons to effect an invasion of said State, 
and... whereas, the entering of aliens and indigent 
persons into this State in such large numbers consti- 
tutes an invasion that will create, encourage and cause 
a condition of lawlessness and inevitably tend to 
discontent and unrest among the citizens of this 
State generally, . . . and will lead to social disorder 
and disturbances among our people... and, 
whereas, said invasion . . . if continued, may result 
in serious commotions and disturbances of the public 
peace and produce conditions of public disorder which 
the local and State authorities will be unable to cope 
with, and, whereas, by reason of the conditions... 
set forth an emergency exists. Now, Therefore, I, 
Ed. C. Johnson, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Military Forces of the State of Colorado... 
do hereby declare and proclaim that the area consist- 
ing of a strip of territory one mile in width along 
the southern boundary... is threatened with in- 
vasion and the same is hereby placed under martial 
law. The Adjutant-General ...is hereby directed 
to order out such troops as in his judgment may be 
necessary and...to prevent and repel the further 
invasion of this State by any such aliens, indigent 
persons or invaders, and to repel and return all such 
persons . . . to the State from which they shall have 
entered said described area... * 


Florida, a rival of California for the 
tourist trade of the nation, is apparently 
also attractive to the indigent tourist. 
For a time, a method similar to that of 
Los Angeles was employed to bar the 
“undesirables.” Governor Dave Sholz 
organized a road patrol of state police for 
this purpose. The patrol was in opera- 
tion only during the winter months of 
1935 and 1936. It was disbanded in 
January 1937 at the wish of the new 
Governor, Fred. P. Cone. Social workers 
in Florida report that the patrols were 


* From copy of the Order received from Attorney- 
General's office. 
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expensive, yet ineffective, since they were 
easily evaded.” 

The use of police to ‘‘discourage’’ mi- 
grants and to ‘‘clear them out’’ and ‘keep 
them moving’ is apparently a not un- 
common practice. Correspondence with 
welfare workers has yielded the following 
information concerning practices which 
prevail or have recently prevailed in some 
communities. 

In Spokane, Washington, single men 
transients asking for relief have been sent 
to the Police Department for finger-print- 
ing before being referred to a relief agency. 
Norfolk, Virginia, has provided food and 
shelter for transient men at the City 
Prison Farm; and a welfare agency there 
reports that ‘‘they naturally do not relish 
this kind of care and this probably dis- 
courages transiency in Norfolk.’’ In Salt 
Lake City, single men transients have been 
housed at the Police Station, while the 
Police Department has attempted to dis- 
courage transients from coming into the 
city. After fifty cents in cash is given to 
a single man transient in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, three people look at him, and, if he 
is seen again in the city, he is arrested for 
vagrancy. In Akron, Ohio, the male, non- 
family transient who applies for assist- 
ance, is given meals for the day, a night's 
lodging and breakfast, and instructed to 
move on. The letter conveying this in- 
formation regarding Akron, reports that 
‘the number of persons applying for aid 
is very much smaller than was the case 
under the federal transient set-up.”’ 

A social worker in New Jersey reports 
that the number of 


“passers through who stop for a night's lodging 
are in proportion to the reception they get.” 


* This information is received from private welfare 
agencies in Florida. Governor Sholz appealed in 
1934, apparently without success, to the Governors of 
11 Other states for co-operation in keeping back the 
migrants who were advancing on Florida. New York 
Times, Dec. 23, 1934. 
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“Police chiefs see them more often than we do.” 
“Cedar Grove and Livingston put them up over- 
night at Police Headquarters and the jail. Cedar 
Grove reports about 400 applicants during the past 
twelve months, and Livingston about 100. On the 
other hand, Caldwell, which is on the main route, 
does not give them lodging and reports almost no 
applicants.”’ 


A report from Oregon states that ‘“‘the 
city police in some of the cities render 
assistance to transients visiting such cities 
and in ‘passing them on’.’’ In Duluth, 
Minnesota, migration is discouraged under 
the vagrancy statute: the migrant is 
given a jail sentence with the option of 
leaving within the next twenty-four 
hours. Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is said 
to have stringently enforced the vagrancy 
law and tramp ordinances. From Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, come reports that an 
occasional transient man “‘has been taken 
to court for vagrancy after applying to the 
police station for lodging and food. In 
court he was released on his promise to 
leave town."’ It is reported that ‘‘oc- 
casional police raids are attempted’’ in 
New Orleans to discourage migrants. 
Many cities of Illinois are reported to en- 
force the vagrancy provisions of the state 
law which provides stiff penalties and 
possible sentence to the state penal farm. 

Professor McMillen, after surveying 
conditions in Arizona and New Mexico 
in 1932, reported that the police in certain 
towns in that region took firm action to 
protect their communities against the 
great influx of transients. In Deming, 
New Mexico, and Tucson, Arizona, for 
example, special police were kept all the 
time at railroad yards to see that transients 
did not alight from trains and, if they did, 
to see that they were escorted out of town. 
Signs were erected on the railroads and 
highways outside of many towns warning 
transients not to apply for relief. In the 
store windows in Deming, a sign read: 
“Do not ask for relief. You can be fed 
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and slept at the jail in return for ten days 
hard labor.’’ Reference has already been 
made to the occasional altercations be- 
tween railroad police and city police over 
the question as to whether the transients 
should be ‘‘kept moving.'’*® 


There is no doubt great danger in the 
apparent tendency to confuse the innocent 
transient with the criminal.?" In order 
to escape the financial burden and the re- 
sponsibility for the care of transients, local 
authorities have, perhaps thoughtlessly, 
allowed themselves often to assume crimi- 
nal or other “‘undesirable’’ qualities until 
otherwise proved by the victims. Such an 
attitude, of course, seriously jeopardizes 
the civil liberties of this large part of the 
population. 

A responsible and friendly welfare 
agency equipped with funds and a con- 
structive program should normally be the 
first port of call for a transient. The 
greater the lack of transient bureaus, the 
more likely will the police be allowed a 
free hand in dealing with all classes of 
migrants. Under pressure from local 
groups, many police departments may feel 
compelled to take advantage of such an 
Opportunity to exclude innocent persons 
suspected of being “‘agitators’’ with radi- 
cal intentions in reference to politics or 
the organization of labor. 

One of the most urgent reasons for ade- 
quate federal aid is the necessity for 
eliminating this easy pretext for arbitrary 
action by the police, without interfering 
in any way with their proper law enforce- 


26 Hearings on S. 5121: 41-46. 

2% The number of depradations committed by 
transients has beea thought by some to be surpris- 
ingly small. See Prof. McMillen’s report: Hearings 
on S. 5121: 45. This view is perhaps at variance 


with the claim made by the Chief of Police of Los 
Angeles that 60% of the vagrants and beggars picked 
up there have police records. L. A. Times, Feb. 5 
1936. See note 15, above. 
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ment efforts. As long as criminals and 
bona fide migrants are both subject to 
police treatment on first arriving in a 
community, there will be danger of inter- 
ference with the legitimate movements 
and liberties of citizens. 


RAISING THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
LEGAL SETTLEMENT 


Another method employed to discourage 
the ingress of needy migrants has been to 
increase the residence requirements for 
legal settlement. In many states before 
the depression a residence of one year 
was necessary before a person could be 
accepted as a relief responsibility of a 
local authority. Now many communities 
have raised the residence requirements to 
three years or more.?® One may in fact 
become eligible to vote in several states 
without being eligible for relief. 

The concept of ‘‘legal settlement’ has, 
of course, been important in the theory of 
poor relief ever since local responsibility 
was established in the old Elizabethan 
poor law of England. In this country it 
still forms a working basis for relief ad- 
ministration. But it is interesting to note 
that, before 1930, a somewhat more flexi- 
ble, less legalistic and more humane set of 
working principles were developed in 
actual social case work. Private agencies 
often cared for people in the place where 
it was thought their rehabilitation would 
be most easily accomplished. Interstate 
correspondence was carried on between 
welfare agencies to determine the best 
interests of the client. It is very unfor- 


* For example: California and North Carolina 
(1931) and Oregon (1935) raised the requirement 
from one to three years; West Virginia (1936) to 
five years out of the past nine. New England state: 
have high residence requirements: five years in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Connecticut; 
ren years in Rhode Island. 


tunate that this kind of interstate coopera- 
tion, instead of providing now for the 
constructive care of the greatly increased 
number of migrants, has even had to be 
abandoned because of the lack of funds in 
favor of the older and less humane method. 
This retrogressive step is especially regret- 
table in view of the widespread testimony 
of social workers that the present migrants 
are in most instances highly worthy of 
constructive relief effort.*® 


METHODS OF TREATMENT AND CARE 
OF MIGRANTS 


Prior to the establishment of the federal 
transient program in 1933, homeless per- 
sons, when not turned away or forcibly 
“passed on,’’ were cared for in flop- 
houses, jails, police stations, or through 
the meager facilities of private agencies 
such as the Travelers’ Aid or the Salva- 
tion Army and various other religious 
‘“missions."’ For the most part, they were 
not provided for. Since the abandonment 
of the federal responsibility for transients 
in 1935, there has been no national pro- 
gram for the care of the ‘‘homeless."’ In- 
deed, as the information in the following 
paragraphs will show, there has been 
little effort on the part of any govern- 
mental authorities to deal with the tran- 
sient, except by a negative policy of ex- 
clusion or by means of temporary and 
inadequate measures of the sort that pre- 
vailed before 1933. 

It is true that California has not been 
as friendly toward the indigent migrant 
as toward the more opulent tourist. Un- 
like most other states, she cannot easily 


2° The F.E.R.A. Reports frequently emphasized the 
high percentage of the transient population who were 
employable and willing to work. See the Monthly 
Reports for January (pp. 23-26) and July (p. 77), 
1935. See also the testimony in the Hearings on S. 
$121 (1933): 30-1, 45, 125, 164 ff., 177-8. 
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‘pass on’’ the unemployed. She can 
only ‘‘pass them back,’’ adding thereby 
to their distress and to the hostility of 
other states, or accept them, generously 
or under force of necessity, as an addition 
to the already heavy relief burden of her 
own residents.*° Under the circumstances 
which make California the destination of 
a large part of the country’s transient 
population, her rather extreme hostility 
is not difficult to understand. Severity 
of treatment for the indigent visitor is the 
result of a situation for which there can 
probably be no amicable and humane 
solution except through an interstate or 
national policy.*" 

Even casual observation reveals the tre- 
mendous impact made by the great move- 
ment of drought refugees upon California's 
rural economy.*? This problem has be- 
come especially serious on account of the 
already chronic surplus of unemployed 
workers in the highly industrialized 
agriculture that prevails in that state.** 


°° The Los Angeles Times, in defending the border 
patrol, drew attention to the withdrawal of federal 
aid and the refusal of the other states to hold back 
and to care for the hordes and claimed that there was, 
therefore, nothing left for Los Angeles to do but to 
return the invaders. ‘‘Los Angeles has stopped being 
a national Santa Claus, not from choice but from bit- 
ter, desperate necessity. .. . We have taken our stand 
and we will stick to it—even if Arizona's Governor 
calls out the troops again.’’ (Feb. 7, 1936). 

81 458,000 persons, or about 19.3 per cent of the 
total population of 2,366,900 in Los Angeles County, 
were reported to be on relief on July 9, 1937. This 
was only slightly less than the peak load of 24.41 per 
cent reached in 1935. Hollywood Citizen-News, July 
9, 1937- 

J. Rowell: ‘Drought Refugee and Labor Migra- 
tion to California in 1936,’ Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1936. Out of a total of 71,047 non- 
residents who entered California between June 16, 
1935 and June 15, 1936, 56,225 (79.1%) were from the 
drought states. See also W. T. Cross and D. E. 
Cross: Newcomers and Nomads in California (Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1937.) 

33 On this matter, see the excellent survey entitled 
Migratory Labor in California, issued by the California 
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Despite the urgency of the problem, 
there are no public agencies in California 
that are charged especially with the care 
of transients. The State Relief Adminis- 
tration will accept a transient family for 
relief only if the family is willing to be 
returned to their legal residence. Consent 
of the county to which they are to be re- 
turned is usually sought. If unwilling 
to return to their ‘‘home,”’ or if unwilling 
or unable to prove residence anywhere, 
they are ‘‘out of luck.’’ Usually the 
only agencies that will assist them at 
all are the Salvation Army and the 
Travelers’ Aid. At best the Salvation 
Army may provide a place to sleep for a 
very short time and a small amount of 
food; and this temporary assistance is in 
many places contingent upon the recipi- 
ents being ‘‘the right sort of people,’’ a 
standard which is often construed in a 
rather narrow religious sense. It is note- 
worthy that in Los Angeles the only 
agency attempting to serve transients is 
the Travelers’ Aid and that it is deprived 


State Relief Administration (1936); Paul S. Taylor: 
‘Migratory Farm Labor in the United States,'’ Mon- 
thly Labor Review, March 1937; W. T. Cross: ‘“The Poor 
Migrant in California,’’ Social Forces, March 1937. 
In the first-mentioned work, Simon Lubin is quoted 
(p. 213) assaying: ‘“Though, decades ago, the migra- 
tory pool was built up by direct inducement, today 
the vastly increased migratory population represents 
residues of almost every other occupation from almost 
every other section of the country. An adequate 
life history of every transient and migratory worker 
in the State of California today would tell us almost 
all we need to know about ind ustrial Fall River, about 
the Virginia coal mines, about the Alaska fisheries, 
etc." The Report itself states (p. 212): “We see 
California's second largest industry not only sub- 
sidized by relief funds, but responsible for untold 
human misery and human wastage. Not only are 
present relief expenditures and present suffering to be 
considered, but the insufficient and improper food, the 
improper conditions of living, the insufficient and 
improper schooling promise a human harvest which 
cannot but add further burdens to the state and the 
nation."" 
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of Community Chest funds on account of 
its unwillingness to guarantee that the 
funds will not be used to aid transients**. 
There are several labor camps in the state 
which in some instances will provide 
board and maintenance for single-men 
transients. 

In the state of Washington,* private 
agencies sometimes arrange for the return 
of the transient to his legal residence, the 
state paying the bill. The arrangements 
for care are about the same as in Cali- 
fornia. From Norfolk, Virginia, it is re- 
ported that only the Salvation Army pro- 
vides accommodations and that such relief 
is given “‘for very temporary periods and 
to a small number of people.’’ In Rich- 
mond, Virginia, public funds are used for 
transients ‘‘only in the case of emergency’’; 
otherwise the transient is cared for, if at 
all, only by private agencies. Reports 
from Utah reveal that the County Welfare 
Departments accept applications from 
transient families; but, if the clients do not 
consent to return to their legal residences, 
aid is withheld. In Salt Lake City, 
social workers report that ‘‘there has been 
a definite effort by the Police Department 
to discourage transients from coming into 
the city."" The City of Nashville, 
Tennessee, has a central registration bu- 
reau for all transients. The Community 
Chest sponsors this intake bureau and 
pays one worker to keep the office open 
from 4 to 9 P.M. Men are sent to the 
Salvation Army, families to the Travelers’ 
Aid. ‘‘High class fellows are sent to the 
Y.M.C.A. where they can have a high 
class environment.” 

The welfare law of West Virginia con- 


%« Dorothy Wysor Smith: Two Years of Transient 
Liquidation, Social Work Today, March 1938. 

* Information in the following paragraphs regard- 
ing local treatment of transients has been reported to 
the authors in letters from welfare agencies in the 


various states. 
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tains a permissive clause giving to county 
councils discretion in working out plans 
locally for the care of transients. In 
many localities, however, it is apparently 
the Salvation Army that carries the re- 
sponsibility for care. From a prosperous 
town in Pennsylvania comes this report: 


Since the Federal Transient Bureau folded up there 
has been considerable confusion. There is one mis- 
sion in the community that is equipped to give shel- 
ter to about ten men at night. The Y.M.C.A. has 
one bed available, which is generally used by special 
transients; but they can only stay there one night. 
The Social Service Bureau, a private family agency, 
has helped a few transients. The Poor Board will 
pay the way of some back home, in order to get them 
out of the community, and we do know that some of 
the churches have helped in specific cases. You can 
see that it is a very unorganized service. 


In parts of Ohio, transients are assisted 
until verification of legal residence is se- 
cured, after which they are returned to 
their ‘‘legal’’ community. The method 
of ‘‘treating’’ the single-man transient in 
one of the largest cities of Ohio is reported 
thus by a social worker: 


He is given meals for the day, a night's lodging 
and breakfast and instructed to move on. No in- 
vestigation as to antecedents nor any plan for the 
future is made concerning him or in his behalf. Tran- 
sient families are lodged and fed until such time as 
arrangements can be made for their return to their 
legal residence. 


State law in New Jersey provides that 
“every needy person shall, while in the 
State of New Jersey be entitled to receive 
such public assistance as may be neces- 
sary."" The methods for evading this 
burden, however, have already been re- 
ferred to. From Omaha, Nebraska, a 
social welfare agency reports that 


... the private agencies have no allotment in their 
budgets for non-residents. This agency accepts 
them only in rare instances... the Travelers’ Aid 
asked for funds to reestablish an agency in Omaha. 
The chest campaign was not entirely successful and 
funds were not granted for this purpose. There is 
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therefore no agency in this community which assumes 
responsibility for transients. 


Another agency in Nebraska writes that 
‘the situation so far as resident depend- 
ents is concerned is bad enough, but non- 
residents and transients are treated as if 
they did not exist."’ 

It is reported from Minneapolis that 


In the case of the interstate transient, the general 
policy of agencies is to give only one night's lodging 
and two meals unless there is an emergency. Our 
local homeless we have always taken care of, but the 
Federal transient is still the responsibility of the 
private agencies—and they, unfortunately, have very 
small relief budgets. 


Social workers in the same city report a 
monthly flow of 2500 transients who were 
largely without food and shelter during 
the winter months of 1936-37. In 1934, 
the Federal government put nearly $200- 
ooo into Minneapolis alone for relief to 
transients.** From other sections of the 
state of Minnesota come reports that rural 
communities sometimes invoke the vag- 
rancy laws to rid themselves of transients. 
Welfare agencies in Saint Paul complain 
that 


In southern Minnesota in the sugar beet district the 
small communities will make no effort to take care of 
the Mexican beet workers. For the most part these 
Mexican beet workers have no legal settlement in 
Minnesota, and many of them have no legal settle- 
ment in any state. Even though they have legal 
settlement in the state and we think rural settlement 
within a rural county, they are refused assistance by 
the rural counties. Asa result, many of the Mexican 
workers congregate in the city of Saint Paul. Gen- 
erally they are taken care of on the same basis as any 
other unemployed, dependent family. Our public 
officials have taken a more or less fatalistic attitude 
toward this problem, recognizing the many difficul- 
ties involved in determining legal settlement and 
attempting to force other communities to assume 
their responsibilities. Single persons are taken care 


85 Migrant Minnesota, by Freda P. Segner, issued by 
the Minnesota S.R.A. in November 1936, is a survey 
of the transient problem in that state. 
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of only in emergency situations. The Union Gospel 
Mission . . . is still following the practice of giving 
overnight care to transients and then urging them to 
pass on to some other community. 


The following plan is reported trom a 
town in Illinois: 


A wood lot is provided and when a transient ap- 
plies for food or aid, it is given to him provided he 
works a given length of time under supervision on 
this wood lot. So far this has been working very 
well, as the man who is a transient rather by force of 
circumstances than desire is very glad to give some 
labor for decent food and clean lodging, while the 
bum or pure tramp . . . stays away from here because 
if he will not work willingly he is promptly dealt 
with rather harshly.* 


Several agencies report upon the inade- 
quacy of measures for the care of transients 
in Florida. The State Board of Social 
Welfare maintains in each of the three 
largest cities a Central Application Bureau 
through which transient applications may 
be cleared and referred to private agencies 
most likely to give service. But there are 
claims that the Bureau itself is entirely 
inadequate, owing to lack of funds; and 
the private agencies do not profess to be 
able to deal with more than an insignifi- 
cant number of cases. 

From several other states, including 
Massachusetts, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Colorado, come reports similar to most of 
the foregoing, describing the occasional 
temporary care of transients and the at- 
tempts to return them to their legal resi- 
dence. 

It is evident that, under this local dis- 
cretion, whether unemployed transients 
are cared for depends upon the financial 
capacity or the whims of local authorities 
rather than upon a consideration of either 
the needs or the worth of the migrant 


36 There has been some complaint that the tran- 
sients’ misfortune has been exploited by some local 
authorities to gain funds. See Hearings on S. 5121 


(1933): p. 163. 
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people. People are uprooted from their 
home communities in many cases by forces 
over which they have no control; but, as 
one relief worker put it, the weakness of 
the present policy is that a man cannot 
cease wandering if he desires to do so! 


THE MICHIGAN PLAN®? 


Michigan is the only state which has 
established a considered state-wide pro- 
gram for the care of transients. In De- 
cember 1935, three months after the 
closing of the Federal Bureau, the state 
set up a Bureau of Homeless and Unat- 
tached Persons to supervise local treat- 
ment of transients, to control the budget, 
to conduct interstate correspondence and 
intercounty arbitration, and to administer 
the camps. The claim is made by the 
state that there is no differentiation be- 
tween federal and state transients and 
local homeless persons or even single 
persons with homes in the community. 
In other words, the ‘‘Plan’’ attempts to 
decentralize the old transient organiza- 
tion and to integrate it with the general 
relief program. Counties provide con- 
gregate shelters or arrange contracts with 
private agencies (Missions, Y.M.C.A. 
Salvation Army, Volunteers of America) 
possessing shelter facilities. Every em- 
ployable man is expected to register with 
the United States Employment Service. 
Individuals are certified for WPA on a 
case work basis. A minimum of two 
weeks’ residence at a shelter or as long 
thereafter as necessary to complete inves- 
tigation has been sez as a requirement for 
certification. The Bureau directly ad- 


57 This discussion is based upon a mimeographed 
statement of ‘‘Michigan’s Plan for the Relief of Home- 
less and Unattached Persons"’ issued by the State 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan, and a paper by Philip Shafer, Director of 
the Bureau of Homeless and Unattached Persons, in 
The Transient, (Travelers’ Aid, N. Y.), July 1937. 
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ministers two single men’s camps, super- 
vises eight urban shelters and the work of 
social service officers responsible for home- 
less care in 76 counties. 

A transient, if he investigated the pos- 
sibilities for relief in the national scene, 
might find Michigan the only hopeful 
prospect in the Union. Yet, as the 
authorities admit, there is still a good 
deal of local opposition to the granting 
of aid to the migrant. Such information 
as the following comes from small rural 
and semi-rural communities in Michigan: 


Sometimes when the person at the ERA intake 
desk finds a transient who he believes is especially 
deserving of WPA work, case investigation is recom- 
mended. Due to a reduced staff this procedure has 
not been used lately. There is some local feeling in 
the community against establishing transients, al- 
though case workers here realize that individual ad- 
justment should be attempted in each case. 


This may be an indication of the difficulty 
confronting a state that attempts to offer 
to the transient population better treat- 
ment than that given in other states. The 
Introduction to the ‘Michigan Plan’’ 
claims that “discontinuance or weakening 
standards of care for transient and home- 
less persons in other states induced more 
individuals to become transient in Michi- 
gan to avail themselves of Michigan's 
more adequate program.’’ One of the 
purposes, apparently, of the attempt to 
supervise, through a central bureau, the 
local treatment of transients, was to try 
to educate the local communities concern- 
ing the necessity for such a program. But 
it is unlikely that the county's natural 
desire to protect its own residents could be 
overcome in the event of any increased 
influx of migrants into Michigan. For 
states, such as California or Florida, re- 
ceiving great numbers of migrants, a 
program of this sort would be unworkable 
except as part of a long-run national plan 
of rehabilitation financed by federal funds. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


One of the strongest reasons that could 
be urged for federal aid and supervision of 
migration is the lack of medical care for 
the transient unemployed and the result- 
ing menace to public health. 

In Cincinnati, one of the very few com- 
munities now conducting a medical service 
for transients, 20 cases of meningitis were 
diagnosed among the transients in the 
spring of 1935 and sent to the City Hos- 
pital. The physician in charge of the 
Clinic draws attention to the gravity of 
the situation when he says: ‘‘Let us try 
to visualize what might have happened 
in this city had these cases not been exam- 
ined, had they not been diagnosed and 
thus have been permitted, at least for 
another twelve to twenty-four hours, to 
be at large.’’ It is also reported that 
“from January to August, 1937, 32 Cases 
of primary syphilis were observed among 
transients applying for aid. This does 
not include those infected with the disease 
who might have been diagnosed had 
routine Wassermanns been possible.’’** 

With reference to tuberculosis, the same 
medical officer remarks with regret that, 
while hospital space in Cincinnati was not 
adequate for the cases which they dis- 
covered, the return of these patients to 
their “‘legal residences,’ for example, in 
the South, would in many cases merely 
mean that they would continue their 
downgrade course. 

The Cincinnati Clinic is declared to have 
resulted from the ‘‘consideration of our 
medical unit as a protection for the public 
health as well as a means of providing 
medical care for the homeless individual." 
The transients, on account of their hard- 


38 E. B. Brandes, M.D., in a paper read at the Ohio 
Welfare Conference, Canton, O., Sept. 14-17, 1937. 
Excerpts are in The Transient, Nov. 1937. 
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ships, are not only more likely to contract 
diseases but to transmit them. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
has shown concern over the high percent- 
age of the transient population who suffer 
from this disease and claim that the isola- 
tion of these patients would be a very im- 
portant effort in preventing its spread. 
Investigation among the transients of the 
Southwest for the FERA revealed that 6 
percent of 12,000 single men roaming the 
region had tuberculosis and that 15 per- 
cent of 3000 transient families also had it. 
In Albuquerque, 47 percent of the transient 
families had at least one member with the 
disease.*® 

In referring to the health problem, the 
Mid-West Conference on Transiency and 
Settlement Laws in March, 1937, declared 
in its resolutions that ‘‘the expense of an 
adequate transient program would be 
much less than the social costs of con- 
tinued neglect.’’*° 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS 


The foregoing information affords an 
outline of what is happening to the 
American migrant in the absence of a na- 
tional policy or national aid. It would 
not, of course, be accurate to say that the 
policy of the federal government is to 
hinder the movements of American people 
or to make their movements as unpleasant 


39 New York Times, May 15, 1934. See also ‘“The 
Menace of Wandering Tuberculosis,"’ Literary Digest, 
October 10, 1936. 

*° Mimeographed report of the Conference, p. 5. 
Despite the seriousness of this problem, little atten- 
tion appears to have been given specifically to it by 
either public agencies or the medical profession. The 
Bulletin on The Care of the Indigent Sick, published 
about 1935 by the Bureau of Medical Economics of 
the American Medical Association throws no light 
on the problem. 

Another urgent problem arising out of the migra- 
tion is dealt with in ‘Educational Problems of the 
Transient Unemployed,’’ by David Kaplun, J. of 
Educ. Soctol., December 1936: 244-248. 
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as possible; but such has been the actual 
result of returning the treatment and care 
of migrants to local hands. 

An English historian has remarked that 
‘the energies of parish officers were con- 
cerned in the effort, not to maintain their 
poor, but to get rid of them.’’ This 
statement might have been applied aptly 
to the circumstances which now prevail 
in the daily experience of American relief 
authorities and social workers. Yet it 
was intended to refer to the conditions re- 
sulting from the English Settlement Law 
of 1662.41 Indeed the history of the 
English poor laws affords striking paral- 
lels. Professor Lipson points out that the 
Law of 1662 ‘“‘caused the question of 
settlement to assume the proportions of a 
national problem, which set parish against 
parish, gave rise to endless litigation, 
hampered the free flow of labor and pois- 
oned the fount of organized charity.’'” 

Our present ‘‘bum blockades’’ and, in 
general, the attitude and terminology cur- 
rent among our local authorities are 
reminiscent of the eighteenth century con- 
ditions described in the Annals of Agricul- 
ture: ‘‘Every parish .. . regards the poor 
of all other places as aliens.’’** And some 
of our present forms of ‘‘treatment’’ ap- 
pear to be faithfully copied from those of 
that same period in England when ‘‘the 
Poor were sometimes given sums of money 
on condition that they transfer themselves 
elsewhere.’'** 

While it has not been the policy of 
American governments to recognize or to 
stigmatize a ‘‘pauper’’ class, the actual 
results of our present policy are a reminder 
of one of the principles underlying the “‘re- 


“\E, Lipson: Economic History of England (1931), 
vol. IL, 463-4. 

Tbid., 461. 

* Arthur Young (ed.): Annals of Agriculture (1784- 
1808) vol. xvii, 80; quoted by Lipson, op. cit., 461. 

“ Lipson, op. cit., 464. 
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formed’’ poor law of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, namely, that the condition of the 
pauper should be less desirable economi- 
cally than that of the humblest ‘‘inde- 
pendent” laborer.© The ‘‘well-regulated 
workhouse’’ for the able-bodied poor was 
intended to make the miserable inmates 
appreciate the advantages of a life of 
honest toil, presumably at the low wages 
then prevailing. Then as now, unem- 
ployment and poverty were generally 
regarded as either inevitable or the result 
of moral delinquency. Today the social 
scientist knows that the workless popula- 
tion, including the transients, are not, for 
the most part, at fault for their condition. 
In the light of modern knowledge, there 
is no warrant for ‘‘the principle of less 
eligibility."’ Yet our implicit acceptance 
of that principle is abundantly evident in 
the police barriers, the arrests for vag- 
rancy, the wood lots, the labor camps, 
the flop-houses and the seemingly endless 
diet of soup. 

These ‘‘less desirable’’ forms of treat- 
ment do not induce or enable the workless 
to obtain honest work. Like the Poor 
Laws, they represent an escape by those 
who rule the community from the task of 
providing secure employment by such 
means as resettlement and useful public 
works. There is also no doubt that such 
forms of treatment will produce the same 
demoralizing results attributed by modern 
authorities to the working of the Poor 
Laws. Sydney and Beatrice Webb,** writ- 
ing of the ‘‘Labor Yard,”’ declare that ‘‘it 
fostered in men whom it was important 


* Sidney and Beatrice Webb: English Poor Law His- 
tory. Part Il. The Last Hundred Years (1929), vol. 
I, pp. 61 ff. and vol. II, pp. 1019 ff. 

“Every penny bestowed, that tends to render the 
condition of the pauper more eligible than that of 
the independent laborer, is a bounty on indolence 
and vice.’’ Report on the Administration and Operation 
of the Poor Laws . . . 1833. P. 228. 

“Op. cit., II, 976. 
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to invigorate and to inspire with a zest 
for work, a habit of dull lethargic loafing, 
and ...a continuous overwhelming in- 
ertia."’ In devising modern American 
deterrents to migration, our local agencies 
are, perhaps unintentionally, creating a 
similar condition. 

Just as in England in the nineteenth 
century, many of the industrious poor 
preferred to starve rather than to accept 
the grim alternative of the workhouse, 
many Americans today, rather than en- 
dure local conditions that offer no hope 
or security and despite the immediate 
prospects of meager home relief, prefer 
the uncertainty of an unguided and almost 
entirely unaided migration. It must be 
remembered that these people have been, 
for the most part, among those who have 
sought opportunity rather than charity; 
and the forms of treatment which they 
have received have not been in accord with 
the spirit they have shown in meeting 
unmerited adversity.47 Moreover, it is 
evident that, despite several years of 
somewhat harsh treatment, the habit of 
mobility survives; and it is no doubt for- 
tunate that, as a basis for planned schemes 
of future resettlement, this American habit 
can be relied upon.** 


CONCLUSION 


Let us remember that it will never be 
possible to persuade the responsible offi- 


‘7 The hope of “‘getting off relief'’ or of relieving 
unemployed parents has often been given by tran- 
sients as a reason for their migration. See Hearings 
on S. 5121 (1933), esp. 177-8. 

On March 22, 1937, it was announced that 150 
transients were dropped that day from the relief rolls 
in Sacramento County because they had refused to be 
returned to their homes. (L. A. Times, March 22, 
1937). The prospect immediately facing these people 
was more or less complete destitution, but apparently 
“going home’’ appeared to be an even more risky 
adventure. 

#C. Goodrich and others: Mégration and Economic 
Opportunity (Phila. 1936. University of Pennsylvania 
Press), 519. 


cials of any state, county, or city that the 
maintenance (much less the rehabilita- 
tion) of the workless migratory popula- 
tion is a proper charge upon local funds. 
The penalty for any positive or generous 
policy is painfully obvious to officials, 
legislators, and social workers: the un- 
employed will flow in impossible numbers 
into the least inhospitable communities. 
Absence of a national policy, therefore, means 
almost total neglect of the migratory popula- 
tion. Furthermore, as we have pointed 
out, it does not eliminate migration, 
which results from grave economic read- 
justments and deep-rooted popular tradi- 
tions. It merely leaves the migrant in 
helpless suspension between his legal but 
uninhabitable residence and other com- 
munities from which he is likely to be 
excluded as a public charge. 

A national policy may, conceivably, be 
put into operation in either of two ways: 
by concurrent state action*® or by a pro- 
gram of the national government admin- 
istered directly or through state agencies. 
While concurrent state action might pro- 
vide for the necessary uniform standards 
of relief treatment, it would likely prove 
impracticable and inadequate on at least 
two grounds: (a) it would not be suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow for any general 
scheme of permanent resettlement and re- 
habilitation, which inevitably require 
proportionately greater expenditure and 
effort in some states than in others; (b) 
concurrent action, if it involved expendi- 
ture by the state or local governments, 


Several interstate conferences have discussed 
co-operative action in regard to treatment of tran- 
sients and settlement laws and have urged federal aid. 
The Mid-West Conference on Transiency and Settle- 
ment Laws, March 11 and 12, 1937, in St. Paul, was 
attended by representatives of 12 states and a number 
of welfare agencies. The Council of State Govern- 
ments, representing several eastern states, has urged 
similar policies. See New York Times, Mar. 7, 1936, 
for the Conference of 1936. The 1937 meeting was 
reported in a press release, dated Jan. 22, 1937. 
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would be adamantly rejected by depressed 
communities unable to make any contribu- 
tion toward relief. Concurrent action, 
therefore, even if it were financially pos- 
sible, would accomplish little more than 
the “‘relief'’ of the disemployed people. 
Migration might be discouraged and par- 
tially reduced in this manner; but the 
problem of permanent reemployment in 
socially useful work would remain. 

Unfortunately, most political discussion 
of this problem proceeds upon the uncon- 
sidered assumption that each local region 
can and should look after its own work- 
less population by relief or by establishing 
new industrial or agricultural enterprises. 
Yet no serious student of economic de- 
velopment could defend this assumption. 
To anyone who has read the report en- 
titled Migration and Economic Opportunity, 
by Professor Carter Goodrich and his co- 
workers, or the reports of the National 
Resources Committee, it must be abun- 
dantly clear that great movements of popu- 
lation must take place in the near future 
to obviate widespread poverty.°° 

In Migration and Economic Opportunity, 
there is the astounding, but still popularly 
unknown estimate that the future mini- 
mum migration relieve rural poverty”’ 
from the Old South is 2.5 millions.*! The 
authors suggest that, of the 1.6 million 
cotton farms in the entire South, the loss 
of world cotton markets will remove at 
least half of them from production. On 
this basis, 4.4 million people would be 
removed from agriculture. 


note 45. Also C. W. Thornthwaite: 
Internal Migration in the United States (Philadelphia, 
1934. University of Pennsylvania Press); Carter 
Goodrich, Bushrod W. Allin and Marion Hayes: 
Migration and Planes of Living 1920-1934 (Phila- 
delphia, 1935. University of Pennsylvania Press); 
National Resources Board: Report of the Land Planning 
Committee (Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1934) and State Planning: Review of Activities and 
Progress (Government Printing Office, 1935). 

81 Migration and Economic Opportunity (1936), 156. 
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The same report declared that, in the 
states and portions of states comprising 
the great plains now devastated by 
drought and dust storms, the necessary 
return to a pastoral economy would mean 
a reduction of nearly 900,000 population 
in that region.*» From the North Cen- 
tral States, 20,000 people around the 
copper and iron mines were considered 
destined to move.®* In the cut-over areas 
in these three lake states, there are said 
to be 15,000 families, including ‘‘squat- 
ters,’’ in need of relocation.** Because of 
the exhaustion and erosion of soil used in 
farming, the disappearance of lumbering, 
and the shutting down of coal mines in 
the Southern Appalachian region, there 
is estimated to be a surplus of people over 
what that district can support of a mini- 
mum of 340,000; and a migration of as 
many as 640,000 is thought to be desir- 
able.®® 

In the light of these conditions, no one 
could seriously propose to conduct either 
all relief or all re-employment without a 
great volume of migration. For the relief 
burden is intolerable in the distressed areas 
themselves; and the planning of re-em- 
ployment must be integrated with the 
planning of new enterprises which should 
be located wherever sound economic and 
geographic considerations dictate. In- 
deed, the migrant, because he is one of 
the victims of the piece-meal and short- 
visioned private direction of economic 
enterprise, is one of our most insistent re- 
minders of the need for a rationally 
planned economy. 


82 Ibid, 243. The Department of Labor Reports 
that a half million persons in the drought states are 
still dependent on federal grants for their existence. 
(Press release on migration, 4905, July 4, 1937.) 

53 Migration and Economic Opportunity, 195. 

54 Ibid., 196. 

55 Ibid., 122. 
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In summary, therefore, it must be said 
that a national policy for the guidance of 
migration is imperative. Under the pre- 
vailing policy of local exclusion, the tran- 
sient is doomed to little relief and still less 
rehabilitation. Concurrent action, as we 
have tried to show, can never be accept- 
able to the depressed communities and, 
even if subsidized liberally by federal 
funds, would not be suited to carry out an 
adequate national program of resettle- 
ment. 

A federal policy must provide, largely 
out of national funds, for (a) relief and 
care, including wherever possible tem- 
porary employment; (b) a long range 
program of resettlement and re-employ- 
ment for the displaced population. 

One of the first steps in formulating a 
national plan for migration is to revise the 
misleading terminology which has pre- 
vailed in the ‘‘treatment’’ of the migra- 
tory people, a terminology that reflects 
the general misunderstanding of the nature 
of the problem. The term ‘‘transient’’ 
and the more abusive words commonly 
used as equivalents are the outcome of the 
restricted local viewpoint and the prac- 
tical experiences of harassed local authori- 
ties. Properly speaking, the so-called 
‘transient’ is usually an unguided and un- 
aided migrant, involuntarily unemployed, mov- 
ing under pressure of economic necessity, actu- 
ated by a laudable respect for the tradition of 
“rugged American individualism,'’ and as 
worthy of public aid as many so-called pioneers 
of earlier days. 

There are other false assumptions under- 
lying the present system of controls: 
namely, that a legal residence is a habit- 
able residence; and that, in the United 
States as at present organized, there are 
enough habitable communities to accom- 
modate everyone provided the unem- 
ployed are ‘passed on”’ a sufficient number 
of times. 
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It is clear that nothing is gained by at- 
taching importance, as in present policy, 
to the concept of ‘‘legal residence."’ The 
fact of greatest importance in respect to 
migration policy is that the ‘‘legal resi- 
dences’’ of several million Americans have, 
through economic or physical causes, be- 
come uninhabitable. The present axiom 
of local policy that every person ‘“‘be- 
longs’’ in the place of his last legal resi- 
dence works only for the financial protec- 
tion of the community on the receiving 
end. Obviously it does nothing for the 
multitude of migrants who left ‘‘home’’ 
only too reluctantly on account of de- 
pressed conditions. And who can main- 
tain that the national community as a 
whole is any better off with a policy which 
compels the retransference of population 
from the more to the less habitable 
regions? 

Nearly all migration in American his- 
tory has been prompted by two principal 
factors: the spirit of adventure seeking 
opportunity in new regions and the desire 
to abandon depressed conditions. 

While earlier pioneering called forth 
heroic effort in the settlement of new 
lands, that of the present demands the 
equally heroic, but inevitably less honored 
effort in facing inhospitable communities 
of fellow-beings. The adventurers of 
early days sought and found an unrevolu- 
tionary escape from the misfortunes and 
exploitation of an inadequate economy. 
The adversity of today is prompting 
thousands to undertake migration as the 
traditional American remedy. It requires 


no gift of prophecy to foresee that, with 
the frustration of this spontaneous migra- 
tory movement in future years, the un- 
revolutionary, unpolitical attitude which 
it represents will give place to positive 
programs of mass action. Those whom 
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the hardships do not demoralize or destroy 
will become the material of which radical 
movements, probably of the irrational 
kind, are made. 

Some may see in this analysis the urgent 
necessity merely for the “‘charitable care’’ 
of all migrants as an expedient means to 
avoid unrest. All humanitarians, it is 
hoped, will see in it the need for the con- 
structive resettlement of the pioneers who 
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are produced in such large numbers by 
our modern economy. 


Senate Resolution 298 of the 75th Congress, 
Ist session, 1937, requested the Secretary of Labor to 
“investigate the social and economic needs of laborers 
migrating across state lines, obtaining all facts pos- 
sible... which would aid the Congress... in 
enacting remedial legislation."’ A report has been 
made and it is summarized in the Monthly Labor 
Review for July 1937 by N. A. Tolles. It seems 
urgent that this report should be published. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF REORGANIZED STATES 


W. BROOKE GRAVES 
Temple University 


R years prior to the spread of the 
reorganization movement among the 
States, it was Customary to refer to 

the excessive number of boards and com- 
missions. In New York, for instance, 
there were two decades ago, 184 separate 
and independent agencies of this character. 
It is true that many of these boards were 
non-salaried, and that many were en- 
trusted with the supervision of relatively 
small pieces of public property, imposing 
upon their members duties that were not 
very arduous, but it is also true that most 
persons, including many students of 
government, have assumed that the spread 
of the administrative code movement had 
largely done away with this multiplicity 
of agencies. In view of the present in- 
terest in appraising the effect of these 
codes, and of the agitation among many 
social workers for the extension of the citi- 
zen board idea, it is appropriate to inquire 
what effect the codes have had upon the 
number of boards, and how the boards 
themselves have functioned under the 
codes. Some investigation of the number 
of such boards in such important code 


states as Illinois, Maryland, New York, 
and Pennsylvania indicates that the 
number has actually increased, rather than 
diminished. New York now has 2109, in- 
stead of 184; the results of the inquiry in 
this and other states may be summarized 
in Table I.! 

It is somewhat surprising to find so 
large a number of boards and commissions 
existing in states like these, especially in 
Illinois, where the reorganization move- 
ment had its origin. In many cases, the 
boards are made up partly, if not wholly, 
of ex officio members; in Pennsylvania, 
this would account for 233 of the 2,213 


1In compiling this data, the following sources 
were used: Illinois, Blue Book, 1935-1936; Maryland, 
Manual, 1935; New York, Legislative Manual, 1936; 
Pennsylvania, Manual, 1935, as well as the Adminis- 
trative Code of 1929, as amended, the Fiscal Code of 
1929, as amended, and replies to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to the heads of departments. Mrs. Percy C. 
Maderia, Jr., Vice-President of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, who has studied exten- 
sively the question of citizens’ boards of welfare, gave 
valuable assistance in the preparation of the article, 
and especially with regard to boards relating to wel- 
fare, in the Pennsylvania table. 
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persons serving on such agencies, 91 of 
them heads of departments, as indicated 
in Table Il, and the remainder bureau 
chiefs and department employees. Some 
heads of departments are more frequently 
called upon to render such service than 
are others, as indicated in the table. Or- 


TABLE I 


Boarps or Commissions Stitt Exist1ING 1N Four 
Cover STatTrs 


BOARDS 
Is. [NUMBER] AGE 

sions OF | MEM- 

STILL PERSONS| BERSHIP 
rxist- SERVING] PER 

BOARD 

Maryland... 790] 7.00 
New York 219 | 1,538] 7.02 

TABLE II 


PERSONNEL OF MEMBERSHIPS IN Boarps SERVED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


NUMBER|NUMBER 
OF /|OF MEM- 

BOARDS| BER- 

SERVED | SHIPS 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Agriculture, Banking, Insurance, 
Property and Supplies, Public 
Service, Revenue. 9 

Highways, Mines Cond Lieusemant 
Governor). . 

Fish, Military Affairs, trise, Welfare 

Justice, Labor and Industry....... 

Auditor General, Internal Affairs... 

Governor. 

Forests and Waters............... 

Public Instruction. ... 


COHN AY pw 


“ 
\o 
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dinarily, the fiscal officers, the Attorney- 
General, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction serve most frequently, the 
latter on the numerous examining boards 
for professional registration and licensure. 
While this proportion of ex officio mem- 
berships would hold in other states than 
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Pennsylvania, it in itself constitutes some- 
thing of a problem. The boards that are 
at all important meet at least once a 
month, some of them more often. Attend- 
ance at these numerous meetings and the 
handling of board business consume so 
much of the time of the head of a large 
department that he may have little left in 
which to attend to regular department 
matters. Many heads of departments 
solve the problem by designating sub- 
ordinates to attend for them, but, unless 
the same subordinate is regularly desig- 
nated, this practice defeats the purpose 
for which the ex officio memberships were 
created. If this method is to be used, it 
would be better to assign regularly to each 
board that member of the department most 
familiar with the type of problem in- 
volved, thus preserving the contact be- 
tween the department and the board, and 
at the same time, securing the element of 
continuity that was intended. 

In a somewhat detailed investigation of 
the boards and commissions existing in 
Pennsylvania, some very interesting facts 
came to light. In the first place, very few 
of these agencies—numerous though they 
are—are independent, and the independ- 
ence of these few can, in most cases, be 
justified. The limits of space make it in- 
advisable to reprint the full table, in 
which all of the data were originally com- 
piled, but the summary in Table III may 
be included. 

Of these 342 agencies, all but the nine 
mentioned in the last group are attached 
to, are regarded as being a part of, and are 
subject to the supervision of the depart- 
ment indicated. This marks an improve- 
ment over the previously existing condi- 
tion, in which all or nearly all of these 
groups were independent of general ad- 
ministrative supervision by the executive. 
The extent of the executive control which 
now exists is indicated by the fact that 
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TABLE III 


Boarps AND COMMISSIONS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1937 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


BOARD OR COMMISSION 
Citizen |Ex Officio | Of Board |Of Depart: 
Agriculture Farm Debt Conciliation Committee.............. 5 ro) 5 ° 
State Farm Products Show Commission........... 3 6 14 
Banking Banking Board 8 I 9 
Pennsylvania Securities Commission.............. 3 I 4 13 
Forests and Bushy Run Battlefield Commission. .............. 6 2 8 
Waters Fort Washington Park Commission.............. 10 I II 
Geographic Board. 4 4 
Lake Erie and Ohio Canal 7 I 8 
Pennsylvania State Park and Harbor Comunission 
of Erie. . 9 3 12 
State Forest Colmminsion.. 4 I 5 
State Parks Commission . 4 2 6 
Valley Forge Park Commission. Gk 13 I 14 
Washington Crossing Park Commission. 10 I II 
Water and Power Resources Board............... I 4 5 84 
Health eee 6 I 7 
Sanitary Water Board............... 3 3 6 
State Board of Undertakers..................... 5 I 6 163 
Highways Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Commission be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Yorkf............ ° 3 3 
Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Commission be- 
tween Pennsylvania and New Jerseyf........... rs) 3 3 
State Bridge and Tunnel Commission............. 3 2 5 II 
Maite | Board Of Property... ° 3 3 3 
Justice Board of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws... 3 I 4 
4 I 5 
State Employment Commission.................. 2 3 5 
Workmens Compensation Board................. 3 I 4 
State Workmens Insurance Board................ re) 3 3 26 
Military Affairs | State Armory Board. . 5 2 7 
State Athletic Commision. is% 3 I 4 
State Military Reservation Commission. ° II II 
State Veteran's Commission . 5 I 6 
Trustees of Soldiers and Sailors Home. 8 I 9 37 
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TABLE [l]—Continued 
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SUPERVISING 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


Citizen | Ex Officio} Of Board {Of Depart- 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Examining Board... .. 5 2 7 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors Examining Board..... 5 2 7 
Fifty-one Anthracite and Bituminous Mine In- 
spectors Examining Boards**..................] 204 204 218 
Property and | Board of Commissioners of Public Grounds and 
Supplies Buildings. . ) 3 3 
General Galushs ‘Pennypacker "Memorial ‘Com- 
mission . a 4 4 I 5 
State Art Commission. 5 fe) 5 13 
Public Instruc- | Board of Presidents of State Teachers Colleges... .. 14 14 
tion Board of Trustees of Conrad Weiser Memorial Park 
Endowment Fund. . « 5 5 
Boards of Trustees for Fourteen State Teachers 
Colleges... 126 14 140 
Cornwall Charcoal Radowsent Pond. 9 9 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission.............. 5 I 6 
Eleven Professional Examining Boards............ 59 II 7o 
Public School Employees Retirement Board. ...... 4 2 6 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School Board........ 8 I 9 
Soldiers Orphan School Board................... 8 I 9 
State Board of Censors. . 3 3 
State Oral School for the Deaf Bowd. . ene 8 I 9 
State Board for Home for etieds in Speech of 
Deaf Children. . 8 I 
State Council of Education. 9 I 10 299 
Revenue Corporation Tax Resettlements Board............ re) 4 4 
Enrollment and Disbarment Board............... ° 5 5 
Institutional Adjustments Board................. re) 5 5 
Board of Liquid Fuels Tax Redetermination....... fe) 5 5 
Board of Official Inspection Stations.............. re) 5 5 
Board of Suspension of Licenses................. ) 5 5 
State Aeronautics Commission................... 6 I 7 36 
State State Employees Retirement Board............... 3 2 5 5 
Treasury Board of Finance and Revenue................... fs) 4 4 4 
Welfare Boards of Trustees of ten State Medical and Surgical 
Hospitals. . go 10 100 
Boards of Trastecs of eight State Mental Hospitals. 72 8 80 
Board of Trustees of four Institutions for Mental 
Defectives. . 36 4 40 
Boards of Trestees of ive Penal ‘ond Correctional 
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TABLE IlI]—Concluded 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


DEPARTMENT Citizen | Ex Officio | Of Board of 
State Council for the Blind. ................005:. 4 3 7 
State Welfare Commission....................45. 8 I 9 
Sixty-seven Mothers Assistance Fund Boards......} 469 ) 469 
Thirty-one County Emergency Welfare Boards..... 198 ° 198 
Sixty-seven County Review Committeestf.........] 262 ° 262 | 1,215 


Colored Soldiers Memorial Commission........... 
Delaware River Joint Commission................ 
Game Commission............... 

Public Utilities Commission..................... 
State Emergency Relief Board................... 
State Liquor Control Board..................... 
Bente Contral Board. 
State Planning Commission...................... 


Independent 


www On On 
Vn @OnNI On 


57 


~ 


\o 
co 


23% 12,423 25255 


* The code provides that this Board shall consist of the professors of anatomy and surgery, and their 
associates, in the recognized medical schools of the state; this has been interpreted to include the members 
of the following faculties: Temple University Dental, University of Pennsylvania Medical, University of 
Pennsylvania Graduate School of Medicine, Jefferson Medical, Woman's Medical, Hahnemann Medical, 


University of Pittsburgh Medical, Temple Medical, and Harvey School of Anatomy. In practice, the 
Board is run by an executive committee consisting of six members, who meet once a month. 

t+ Both of these boards have in addition, a like number of members from the cooperating states. 

** These boards of four members each, are appointed by the Courts of Common Pleas in the counties 
in which they operate, 25 in the anthracite region, and 26 in the bituminous region. The Department of 
Mines licenses all applicants certified to them by these examining boards. 

tt These boards are appointed by the State Emergency Relief Administration. 


nearly all of these agencies, instead of 
being self-perpetuating, as was often 
formerly the case, are appointed by the 
Governor, in most cases with the consent 
of the Senate, in some without.? Not 


* Exceptions include the Fort Washington Park 
Commission, the members of which are the members 
of the Commissioners of Fairmount Park in the city 
of Philadelphia, and are selected by the Court of 
Common Pleas of Philadelphia County; the Mine 
Foreman’s Examining Boards, selected by the courts 
in the Coal Region; the Board of Presidents of the 
State Teachers Colleges, selected by the Boards of 
Trustees of the several colleges; the first five boards 
listed under the Department of Revenue, selected by 
the Secretary of Revenue and the Auditor General; 
the Board of Suspension of Licenses, selected by the 
Governor and the Secretary of Revenue; the State 
Employes Retirement Board, selected by various 


only are the members appointed by the 
Governor, and responsible to him, but 
usually the term of office is four years; in 
fact, the Administrative Code of 1929, as 
amended, provides that the term shall be 
four years, unless some other number is 
specified, and it is assumed that the 
appointment holds good at the pleasure of 
the Governor.* In Maryland, the terms 
seem to be generally longer. 


methods. Since in Pennsylvania, in addition to the 
Governor, the Auditor General, State Treasurer, and 
Secretary of Internal Affairs are elected, boards on 
which any of these officers serve ex officio will be 
partly appointed and partly elected. 

8 Exceptions: the members of the Banking Board 
have a term of eight years; the State Athletic Com- 
mission, two years; the fourteen professional examin- 
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In a very large number of cases, no quali- 
fications are stated for the members of 
these boards or commissions. Occasion- 
ally, they are required to be citizens and 
residents of the Commonwealth, but this 
also is commonly assumed. When de- 
partment heads serve ex officio, they must, 
of course, have the qualifications requisite 
for the office which they occupy. Only 
infrequently do we find specified in the 
Administrative Code and its amendments, 
definite qualifications relating to the na- 
ture of the position; where they do exist, 
they are usually professional, geographi- 
cal, or political in character. A notable 
exception is to be found in the State 
Banking Board created in 1935: 


The Secretary of Banking is chairman ex-officio 
but may cast no vote except in the case of a tie. Two 
members are appointed by the Governor and may be 
removed at his pleasure. Six members are appointed 
as follows: the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
nominates five men from Groups I and II of the Asso- 
ciation (southeast and east central Pennsylvania) 
from whose number the Governor appoints two; five 
are nominated by the Association from Groups III, 
IV, V, and VI (central Pennsylvania) from whose 
number the Governor appoints two; five are nomi- 
nated by the Association from Groups VII and VIII 
(western Pennsylvania) from whose number the 
Governor appoints two. 

These six appointees are irremovable by the 
Governor, but their places become automatically 
vacant if they fail to attend six consecutive meetings 
without excuse. In the event of the automatic re- 
moval or their resignation or death, vacancies are 
filled by the Governor from the list of officers, direc- 
tors, attorneys, and employees of state supervised 
banking institutions, situated in the geographical 
area from which the original appointee came. 


It is required that the members of the 
Bushy Run Battlefield Commission shall 


ing boards, four to six years; the Public School Em- 
ployees Retirement Board, one to four years; the State 
Aeronautics Commission, six years; the State Em- 
ployees Retirement Board, three years; the Delaware 
River Joint Commission, five years; the Fish Com- 
mission, the Game Commission, and the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund Boards, six years each; and the Public 
Service Commission, ten years. 
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have a knowledge of and an interest in the 
locality, and that they shall be resident 
therein. On the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Canal Board, three of the members 
must be non-residents of Pennsylvania. 
Frequently, the law requires a geographi- 
cal distribution of the memberships of 
such a board, as in New York where the 
Board of Regents of twelve members must 
have at least one from each of the nine 
judicial districts of the state, or in Mary- 
land, where in the Water Front Commis- 
sion of five members, there must be repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern Shore, the 
Western Shore, Southern Maryland, Balti- 
more City, and the State Roads Commis- 
sion, in addition to which the latter 
board must be bi-partisan in character. 
In the Water and Power Resources Board 
of Pennsylvania, one member must be an 
engineer, while the members of the Ad- 
visory Health Board must be graduates of 
medical colleges, with ten years’ experi- 
ence as practitioners, and one must be a 
civil engineer. The members of the Ana- 
tomical Board are all professors of anat- 
omy and surgery in the recognized medica] 
colleges of the Commonwealth. 


* Other examples: the members of the Board of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws must be 
learned in the law. One member of the Industrial 
Board must be an employer of labor, one a wage 
earner, One a woman, one a representative of the 
public at large, to which group is added the Secretary 
of the Department. In the State Advisory Council of 
the Department of Labor and Industry, the members 
must be men and women representing employers and 
employees, and about half of the group of nine must 
represent the general public. The members of the 
State Military Reservation Commission must be offi- 
cers in the Pennsylvania National Guard. In the 
examining boards for mine inspectors, there must be 
two mining engineers of five years’ experience and 
three coal miners of five years’ experience, on each 
board. The President of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts is specified as a member of the General 
Galusha Pennypacker Memorial Commission. In the 
Board of Presidents of the State Teachers Colleges, 
the members must have the education and experience 
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In the making of these appointments, 
political considerations seem to be of con- 
trolling importance, as note the following 
from Pennsylvania:® 


HarrissurG, February 25.—Joseph Spatola, Phila- 
delphia business man and brother of Deputy Attorney 
General Michael A. Spatola, was appointed a trustee 
of the Eastern Penitentiary today by Governor Earle. 
He succeeds the late Samuel R. Boggs, a Philadelphia 
manufacturer. 

Ellwood B, Chapman, president of the Chestnut 
Street Business Men's Association, Philadelphia, was 
named by the Governor as a member of the State 
Parks Commission. Others appointed to the same 
body were Ambrose J. Heller, of Allentown, and 
Henry Hornbostel, of Pittsburgh. 

Major Frank W. Melvin, Philadelphia Attorney, 
will replace Dr. Albert Cook Myers on the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission. Dr. Paul W. Gates, 
of Lewisburg, and Bruce A. Hunt, of Williamsport, 
also were named to the Commission. 

Donald Murray Livingston and Charles H. Steel, 
both of Philadelphia, succeed Henry W. August and 
Horace P. Griffith, also of Philadelphia, on the State 
Board for the Examination of Public Accountants. 
Mrs. Crystal Bird Fauset, of 5403 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, succeeds Dr. John P. Turner, also of that city, 
on the board of the Cheyney Training School for 
Teachers. 


Or this from Illinois :° 


Sprinorigtp, March 19—Governor Henry 
Horner today announced the appointment of Otto G. 
Beich of Bloomington to the Normal School Board. 

President of the Paul F. Beich Company, confec- 
tioners, the new normal school board member is 
forty-four years old, married, father of two children, 
and was graduated by Illinois Wesleyan. He is also 
national! counselor for the confectioners in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

He succeeds William R. Bach of Bloomington, 


prescribed by the State Salary Qualification schedule, 
while the trustees of these institutions must be citizens 
of the Commonwealth resident in the vicinity of the 
institution. Only persons properly qualified in their 
respective professions may serve on the professional 
examining boards. At least one member of the State 
Council for the Blind must be a blind person. 

®From Philadelphia Record, February 26, 1937; 
italics mine. 

® Press release from the Division of Department 
Reports, Springfield, March 19, 1937; italics mine. 


whose term has expired. His nomination will be 
sent to the Senate Tuesday. 


These extensive changes in personnel are, 
however, somewhat less likely in instances 
where the party control remains the same. 

When one comes to the consideration of 
the powers and duties of these agencies, he 
finds perhaps the greatest variation be- 
tween what is written in the statutes and 
what happens in practice. In many cases, 
no specific duties are assigned; the agency 
is intended to be advisory, which in many 
instances means that it never does any- 
thing. It may possess the rule making 
power, making it quasi-legislative in char- 
acter. In other cases where duties are as- 
signed, one frequently knows that little 
work is actually accomplished. The types 
of duties assigned appear to be of four 
general types: first, the advisory type, al- 
ready referred to; second, the type which 
involves the supervision of state institu- 
tions or state property, such as the boards 
of trustees, directors, or overseers of state 
institutions or the commissions having 
charge of such areas as state parks. That 
such boards are not at all necessary is 
shown by the fact that, while the welfare 
and education institutions of the state, 
under the departments of Welfare and 
Public Instruction, have boards of trus- 
tees, the tuberculosis sanatoria, the hospi- 
tal for crippled children, et cetera, under 
the Department of Health, do not have 
such boards. The sanatoria have medical 
directors, the hospital for crippled chil- 
dren a chief surgeon and superintendent, all 
of which are directly responsible to the 
Secretary of Health. For example, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1932, abolished by law the 
various boards of trustees of the state sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning, and 
substituted therefor a single board for the 
supervision of these institutions.’ The 

7 Mississippi, Laws, 1932, Chapter 127 (Senate 
Bill No. 59). 
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third type includes those bodies whose 
duties are administrative in character— 
those which must make the decisions in- 
volved in actual enforcement work, as in 
the case of the Securities Commission; 
fourth, those agencies set up as a sort of 
court of appeal, with quasi-judicial au- 
thority, as in the case of the Pardon Board, 
the Board of Finance and Revenue, or the 
Workmen's Compensation Board. The 
agencies whose duties are largely adminis- 
trative in character are most likely to be 
independent, as in the case of the State 
Liquor Control Board or the State Emer- 
gency Relief Board, although examples of 
non-independent administrative boards 
may also be cited. 

It has not been intended to discuss at 
length the activities of particular boards, 
especially when, as in the case of the 
Board of Finance and Revenue in Pennsyl- 
vania, their membership is ex officio in 
character. This board is so unusual, how- 
ever, among the states, and it has been so 
successful in the conduct of its important 
activities, that it may be deserving of some 
comment. It is composed of the Auditor 
General, the State Treasurer, the Attorney 
General, and the Secretary of Revenue. It 
has a permanent secretary. It is the duty 
of the Board to select the State deposi- 
tories, and to supervise the investment of 
the several funds of the Commonwealth. 
If the Corporation Tax Resettlements 
Board, the Board of Liquid Fuels Tax Re- 
determination or some other of the intra- 
departmental boards of the Department of 
Revenue, are unable to settle the griev- 
ances of dissatisfied taxpayers, a petition 
for review may be filed with the Board of 
Finance and Revenue, as a necessary step 
in taking an appeal to the Dauphin 
County Court of Common Pleas, which by 
special provision handles the state business 
originating at the capital city. The Board 
acts upon petitions and claims for refund 
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of various kinds, including those involv- 
ing corporation taxes, transfer of inherit- 
ance taxes, liquid fuels taxes, and moneys 
subject to escheat which have been paid 
into the State Treasury. It approves 
surety bonds or collateral given to protect 


State deposits and, in addition to super- 


vising the investment of the Sinking Fund, 
it supervises the investment of the Agri- 
cultural College Land Scrip Fund, the 
State College Experimental Farm Fund, 
and the State Insurance Fund. 

As to compensation, it may be said that 
the vast majority of these agencies serve 
without pay (with the exception of ex 
officio members); a few are reimbursed for 
actual expenses incurred in connection 
with attendance at meetings. Those that 
do receive compensation, either on the 
basis of a salary or per diem, are listed in 
Table IV. A mere glance at the names 
would seem to indicate that they are fairly 
important agencies of government. The 
last three agencies listed are among those 
classified as independent, but several of 
those mentioned earlier appear to be of 
similar type and are, perhaps, quite as im- 
portant. The fact that the list of agencies 
whose members are compensated is no 
longer, makes it appear that the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth is the recipi- 
ent of a considerable amount of free service 
on the part of many of its citizens. The 
personnel of these paid boards is not large, 
numbering altogether about 150; if this is 
taken with the 233 serving ex officio, the 
total is 383—-still less than one-fifth of the 
total membership of 2,213. Two-thirds of 
those who are paid at all are paid on a per 
diem—not a salary basis, which serves still 
further to emphasize the importance of the 
quality of service, sometimes highly com- 
petent, rendered with small and often in- 
adequate compensation. 

Finally, we come to what the adminis- 
trative officers themselves think of these 
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boards and commissions. In the effort to 
get some expression from them, of their 
estimate of the purpose and usefulness of 
these agencies, the heads of the Pennsyl- 
vania departments were asked to check for 
each board or commission under their 
supervision, those of the following items 
which they thought applicable: 


7. Which one (or ones) of the following purposes 
do you believe this board was established to 


serve? Please check. Comments will be wel- 
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i. To give local opinion an opportunity to 
participate in the management of a state 
institution. 

j. Other reasons. 


While replies were finally received from 
all departments, very few of those who re- 
plied, ventured to answer this question. 
Not a single department was willing to ad- 
mit what is obviously true—that many of 
these boards were established for the pur- 
pose, or at least are now retained for the 


TABLE IV 
CoMPENSATION OF BoarD oR CoMMIssion MEMBERS 


BOARD OR COMMISSION 


COMPENSATION 


Pennsylvania Securities Commission.................... 
Water and Power Resources Board..................... 


State Bridge and Tunnel Commission........ 


Industrial Board............ 


Workmen's Compensation 


Mine Inspectors Examining Board......... 
Members of professional examining boards. ...... 
State Board of Censors.............. 


State Liquor Control Board... .... 
Public Utilities Commission........ 
Fish Commission. . 


come, either at the bottom of this sheet, or on 
the reverse side. 

a. To provide continuity of policy, 

b. To protect the state function with which 
it is associated from political interference. 

c. To provide expert advice from people who 
would not accept full-time government 
positions. 

d, To provide representation of different 
points of view in controversial matters. 

¢e. To provide representation of different 
groups and/or different sections of the 
Commonwealth. 

f. To interpret the needs of the public to the 
state agency, and the policies of the state 
agency to the public. 

g. To do actual administrative work. 

h. To provide honorary positions for the 
reward of faithful party supporters. 


Chairman, $7,500; members, $7,000. 

Per diem not to exceed $3,000 annually for 
the engineer member. 

$5,000 per annum for members not ex 
officio. 

$15.00 per diem plus expenses. 

Chairman, $9,000; members, $8,500, plus 
expenses. 

$15.00 per diem plus expenses. 

$15.00 per diem. 

Chairman, $4,800; Vice-Chairman and 
Secretary, $4,500 each. 

Chairman, $7,500; members, $7,000. 

Chairman, $10,500; members, $10, 000. 


purpose of providing honorary positions 
for the reward of faithful party supporters. 
In many other cases, the answers they gave 
did not fit the board in question, and may 
properly be regarded as worthless. A 
fairly extensive knowledge of the organi- 
zation and functioning of the government 
of the Commonwealth prompts the author 
to venture a few judgments of his own on 
the answers to these questions. It is only 


theoretically true chat such boards operate 
to give continuity of policy; the prevailing 
conditions of appointment and tenure in 
Pennsylvania make this impossible. Even 
before the relatively recent change in 
party control, preceding changes in the 
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Chairman, $6,000; others, no compensation, 
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governorship had for years brought with 
them extensive changes in personnel, for 
seldom did two successive governors be- 
long to the same faction of the party 
dominant in state affairs for forty years. 
If it be true, as it is often argued that it 
should be, that these boards are to stand 
as a buffer between the institutions and 
services of government on the one hand, 
and a hungry political machine on the 
other, it is obvious that boards so con- 
stituted cannot be effective in the accom- 
plishment of this objective. 

Nor does it seem more likely that the 
real purpose of these boards is really to 
secure expert advice from people who 
would not accept full time positions; while 
it is true that many persons of high com- 
petence are appointed, it is equally true 
that these same persons often complain bit- 
terly that their advice on many matters of 
policy is consistently ignored. Not in- 
frequently do they resign in disgust. The 
idea of providing representation for dif- 
ferent points of view in controversial mat- 
ters is more of a politically expedient 
gesture than an evidence of a desire to get 
a group together which can actually sit 
down and compose its differences, and 
agree upon suitable solutions of the prob- 
lems at hand. The idea of geographical 
representation, quite generally used, is 
likewise politically expedient. Many of 
those appointed to such boards of trustees 
know little or nothing of the problems of 
the department or the needs of the insti- 
tution on whose board they serve, and 
hence are quite incapable of cither inter- 
preting the department or institution to 
the public, or aiding in any important way 
in translating the desires of the public into 
the policy of the department or the insti- 
tution. In many cases, the provincial 
attitude of the members of such boards is 
an actual hindrance to intelligent and 
progressive administration. Evidence in 
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support of this position was brought to the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Finances 
in 1934, in such abundance and with such 
force, that the Committee recommended in 
its final report, the complete abolition of 
all boards of trustees of state institutions.® 
The Goodrich Report of 1936 renews this 
recommendation with regard to welfare 
institutions and similar proposals are ap- 
pearing from time to time in other states; 
a Michigan report of the same year recom- 
mends the merging of ten welfare boards 
into three. The members collect their ex- 
penses, making certain that they get quite 
as much as is due them; while the individ- 
ual amounts are not large, the total may 
be. Occasionally, the members become 
involved in widely publicized controversies 
as to where the hotdog and refreshment 
stands in a park shall be located, or with 
regard to some other equally weighty sub- 
ject. Thus these boards often lose all 
claim to dignity, and become a standing 
joke in the vicinity. 

It is true that some of these boards, not- 
ably those whose members are full time, 
salaried people, do actual administrative 
work, frequently of high grade. In this 
article, however, we are thinking particu- 
larly of citizen participation, which is 
largely unpaid. The quality of the work 
done by these salaried boards shows, if it 
shows anything conclusively, that intel- 
ligent citizens, with very moderate train- 
ing, can do an acceptable administrative 
job, if for che time being they are able to 
devote their full energies to the task, ata 
compensation suflicient to relieve them of 
financial worries as to the needs of their 


Joint Legislative Committee on Finances, A 
Survey of the Government of Pennsylvania, pp. 452-453, 
454 (Harrisburg, 1934). 

* Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance 
and Relief, First General Report, A Modern Public 
Assistance Program for Pennsylvania, December 15, 1936; 
Chicago Tribune, December 30, 1936. 
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families. The only significant exceptions 
to this general statement would seem to be 
in the cases of persons financially inde- 
pendent, with a deep and sincere interest 
in some particular type of public service, 
to the success of which they are willing 
to give their time and their talent. This 
type of service is fine indeed, but those 
who are not so fortunately situated cannot 
ordinarily, if they would—even if a per 
diem is allowed—devote themselves to 
public service of this character. Any 
agency that does a really good adminis- 
trative job will ordinarily have a salaried 
executive secretary, to whose efforts much 
of the success of the undertaking may 
properly be attributed. Such an officer, 
with an intelligent board, is in a position 
comparable, administratively, to that of a 
department secretary in the Governor's 
cabinet, with the exception of that re- 
sponsibility to the chief executive which 
makes for administrative coordination and 
efficiency. 

In days when democracy is on trial, and 
when we are thinking and talking much 
about the place of the citizen in govern- 
ment, it is not at all encouraging to find 
so little accomplishment, so little of real 
value growing out of the unpaid citizen 
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boards, functioning in the government of 
some of our largest and most important 
states. They suggest, in a somewhat acute 
form, the question of the place of the ex- 
pert in modern government. Many of 
these tasks have become so complicated 
that the ordinary layman can be of little 
use in their solution. A large percentage 
of those appointed are politicians, and 
even though politicians usually perform 
the task of an expert better than an expert 
does that of the politician, the methods of 
selection commonly used certainly do not 
insure competence. The chief argument 
advanced for such lay boards is that they 
establish a buffer between the service and 
the spoilsmen, thereby protecting the serv- 
ice. Where appointment is by the gover- 
nor, for a term corresponding to his own, 
this argument completely breaks down. 
This fact, together with their general lack 
of competence, leaves little justification 
for the continued use of this old and 
familiar device in our state governments— 
especially in those state governments 
whose adoption of codes of administrative 
reorganization serves notice to the world 
of their desire to centralize administrative 
responsibility and to secure efficient ad- 
ministration. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The third annual meeting of the Southern Sociological Society was held in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 1 and 2, 1938. Headquarters were at the Hotel | 
Patten. Registration of those in attendance reached 230. Unusual interest 
was manifested in the sessions which featured a number of outstanding speakers, 
both from the region and outside. The following officers were elected for 
1938-1939: President—E. W. Gregory, University of Alabama; First Vice- 
President—William E. Cole, University of Tennessee; Second Vice-President— 
Katharine Jocher, University of North Carolina; Secretary-Treasurer—B. O. 
Williams, Clemson College; Elected Members of the Executive Committee— 
Harlan Gilmore, Tulane University, and T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State 
University. The Executive Committee decided upon Atlanta, Georgia, for 


the 1939 meeting. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
. working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects 
of the field; (3) socal results of research. 
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SHORT DISTANCE INTERSTATE MIGRATIONS 


CONRAD TAEUBER 
AND 


IRENE B. TAEUBER 
Washington, D. C. 


HE only comprehensive data on in- 

ternal migration available for the 

entire United States are the census 
reports on place of birth and place of resi- 
dence. The Bureau of the Census has 
published such data since 1850, giving for 
native-born persons the State of birth and 
the State of residence at the time of the 
enumeration. The extensiveness of the 
tabulations has varied from time to time; 
the 1930 tables did not present detailed 
data for such special groups as idiots 
(1860 census), but they did include a 
series of useful breakdowns, such as those 
for urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm 
populations. 

The limitations of these data are obvi- 
ous, and have been discussed frequently. 
They furnish no indication of the total 
volume of migration, not even of that 
small portion which crosses State lines, 
since they take no account of moves be- 
tween the date of birth and the date of 
the census enumeration. Neither the 
time of migration nor the demographic, 
social and economic composition of the 
migratory currents can be inferred from 
them, although the directior of migration 
and something about the distances tra- 


versed may be. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has published a series of 
charts based on State of birth and State of 
residence data for 1930 which corroborate 
the well-known generalization that mi- 
grants tend to travel short distances.! The 
most common situation is that in which 
State of birth and State of residence are 
identical; the next is that in which State 
of birth and State of residence adjoin. 

It might be inferred from the prevalence 
of migration between neighboring States 
that an appreciable proportion of the in- 
terstate migrants actually were inter- 
county migrants who happened to live in 
counties adjoining other States. Where 
State lines are arbitrary there may be no 
significant difference even in distance 
traversed between those intercounty mi- 
grations which cross State lines and those 
which do not. No precise measurement 
of the extent of the inclusion of inter- 
county migrations in interstate migra- 
tions is possible, although some sugges- 


1C, J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, Interstate Migra- 
tions Among the Native White Population as Indi- 
cated by Differences Between State of Birth and State 
of Residence, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, October 1934. 
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tions may be secured from the recent State 
censuses of South Dakota and Florida.? 
Both include tables classifying the native- 
born population of each county by State 
of birth. In both States the land bound- 
aries separating them from other States 
are almost entirely arbitrary; exceptions 
are found in northeastern Florida and in 
northeastern and southeastern South Da- 
kota. 

The boundaries of the State of South 
Dakota touch those of North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and Montana. A rough measure of the 
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living in South Dakota. Nearly half of 
these, 47 percent, were living in the 
northern tier of counties immediately ad- 
joining their State of birth (Table 1). 
The eight counties involved included only 
14 percent of the population of the State. 
The inclusion of Aberdeen, the second 
largest city of the State, in this tier of 
counties is not solely responsible for the 
concentration of North Dakota residents, 
since relatively sparsely settled counties 
along the northern boundary report more 
North Dakota-born persons than more 
densely settled areas at greater distances 


TABLE 1 
Poputation Livino 1n Sourm Dakota AND Born 1N ADJOINING STATES, 1935 
a PERCENT 0) POPU- 
™ 4 LIVING IN COUNTIES 
STATE OF BIRTH ADJOINING SPECIFIED 
SOUTH STATES 
DAKOTA 
Number Percent Number Percent 
() (2) G) (4) (s) (6) 
Minnesota. ...... 26,637 9,845 37.0 112,878 16.7 
155 7.9 12,170 1.8 


*The percentages for native-born residents of the State are almost identical with those given in 


column 6. 


From: Fifth Census of the State of South Dakota, taken in the year 1935. 


prevalence of short distance migration 
may be secured by comparing the propor- 
tion of the total migrants from an adjoin- 
ing State living in counties contiguous to 
the State of origin with the proportion of 
the total population of South Dakota liv- 
ing in such contiguous counties. Accord- 
ing to the 1935 Census of South Dakota, 
10,400 persons born in North Dakota were 


* Fifth Census of the State of South Dakota, taken 
in the year 1935. State of South Dakota, Depart- 
ment of History, 1936. 154 pp. Sixth Census of the 


State of Florida, 1935. State of Florida, Department 
of Agriculture, 1937. 


162 pp. 


Tables II & VII. 


The southern tier of counties includes 41 
percent of the Nebraska-born residents of 
South Dakota, but only 16 percent of the 
total population of the State. Here the 
concentration is most marked ‘‘west of the 
River.’’ The older counties in the south- 
eastern tip of the State have relatively 
fewer Nebraska-born residents, partly due 
to the fact that the Missouri River forms a 
barrier which was bridged comparatively 
recently. 

The distribution is not essentially dif- 
ferent in the case of migrants from Min- 
nesota, Wyoming, and Montana. The 
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distribution of the Iowa-born residents 
does not follow the pattern so closely. 
The three counties properly described as 
adjoining Iowa include 18 percent of the 
Iowa-born residents and 11 percent of the 
total population of the State. However, 
48 percent of the lowa-born residents live 
in the most densely settled southeastern 
portion of the State, which includes 39 
percent of the total population. 

It cannot be claimed that persons living 
in a county adjoining their State of birth 
are ipso facto intercounty migrants. For 


5°5 


in determining the volume of migration. 
Tabulations for the State of Florida indi- 
cate the effect of transportation facilities, 
employment possibilities, climate and 
other factors. The ten northern Florida 
counties adjoining Georgia, including 
Jacksonville in Duval County, contained 
25 percent of the Georgia-born whites and 
17 percent of the total white population 
of the State (Table 2). This group of 
counties contained 27 percent of the 
Georgia-born Negroes residing in the 
State, but 30 percent of the total Negro 


TABLE 2 


PoputaTion LivinG 1n Fioripa AND Born 1N ADJOINING STATES, 1935 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
PERSONS IN FLORIDA POPULATION OF FLORIDA 
TOTAL COUNTIES ADJOINING LIVING IN COUNTIES 
RACE AND STATE OF BIRTH NUMBER SPECIFIED STATES ADJOINING SPECIFIED 
STATES* 
Number Percent Number Percent 
(1) (2) G) (4) (s) (6) 

White: 

Negro: 


* Duval County included as adjoining Georgia. 


Excluding it would make the percentages in columns 


4and 6, 7.6 and 7.2 respectively for whites and 6.9 and 16.9 for Negroes. 


From: Sixth Census of the State of Florida, 1935. 


example, a Minnesota-born person living 
in Minnehaha County, South Dakota, may 
have come from an adjoining county in 
Minnesota, or from Duluth, 350 miles 
away. The data presented here indicate 
the necessity for caution in the interpreta- 
tion of the data comparing State of birth 
and State of residence. They indicate 
clearly that one cannot assume that in- 
terstate migrations are for “‘long’’ dis- 
tances and intrastate migrations for 
“‘short’’ distances. 

, It would be fallacious to argue from 
these data that distance is the chief factor 


Tables 4, 25, and 26. 


population of the State. In this case con- 
tiguity appears to have been a minor factor 
in determining the location of migrants 
from an adjoining State. Natives of 
Alabama living in Florida in 1935 were 
apparently less affected by the attraction 
of central and southern Florida. Their 
distribution pattern is similar to that ob- 
served in the migrations into so rural a 
State as South Dakota. The six Florida 


counties which border Alabama included 
43 percent of the Alabama-born whites in 
the State, but only 10 percent of the total 
white population of the State. Similarly, 
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these six northwestern Florida counties 
contained 38 percent of the Alabama-born 
Negroes living in Florida, but only 7 per- 
cent of the total Negro population of 
Florida. 

The inferences to be drawn from this 
analysis of the location within the State 
of migrants from adjoining States are 
essentially similar for the two States 
studied, although one has been an area of 
immigration and the other an area of emi- 
gration in recent years. The migrations 
revealed by tabulations comparing State 
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of residence and State of birth, especially 
for predominantly rural areas, include a 
significant proportion of migrations which 
probably involve quite short distances. 
The tier of counties adjoining a neighbor- 
ing State tends to receive a disproportion- 
ately large share of the migrants from that 
State. A more precise statement cannot 
be made without more detailed tabulations 
of the census data now available or the 
collection of additional information on the 


place of origin of migrants. 


ODDS ON SURVIVAL 


ANOTHER GAME FOR THE LIFE TABLE 


HOWARD WOOLSTON 
University of Washington 


S MEN approach the age of retire- 
A ment, and begin to calculate how 
long their earnings will last, they 

turn to an actuary for help in determining 
their chances of survival. He usually re- 
fers them to a life table, which shows the 
average expectation for persons of their 
kind. The grim column headed ¢? indi- 
cates a thinning remnant of time for old 
people. The actuary explains that the fig- 
ures merely give central tendencies for large 
numbers, and that the individual in ques- 
tion may outlive his grandson. Still the 
impression remains that ten or fifteen years 
are all a sexagenarian may hope to enjoy. 
The solemn thought of approaching 
death may be relieved by considering the 
span of life as supported by a hundred 
piers, only a year apart. Certainly the 
farther end descends into dark waters; but 
advance over each arch is reasonably sure. 
Judged by the relative incidence of mor- 
tality at every age, some white men in 
the United States have a fair chance of 
completing a century. One at seventy is 


more likely to survive the year than isa 
boy just born. Let us see how this hope- 
ful outlook can be substantiated. 

If /, represents the number of persons 
alive at the beginning of a year of age, 
and d, the number who die during that 


year, then Ho gz is the probability of 


dying within the year. Likewise, > 


| 

through the year. Obviously, gz + pz = 
I, Of Certainty; and 1000 — 1000 gz = 
1000 pz, the annual rate of survival per 
thousand. 

Now if we divide p, by gz, we have the 
number of chances of living a year to one 


of dying. Call thisr,.! Conversely, = 


or = pz is the probability of living 


Sz, the ratio of death to a year of life. 


1 This expression is nearly equal to Az = —, the 


z 
measure of vitality used by some actuaries. Unfor- 
tunately, Lz is not given in all life tables, and is 
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Obviously, r,-s2 = 1, because the factors 
of these two variable quantities are recip- 


l 
rocal fractions. We thus have r, = 
=z 
a, 
and 5, = with which to operate. 


Having selected functions of probability 


which can be expressed as reciprocal rates, 
we can use logarithms conveniently in 
their calculation and graphic representa- 
tion. Since the arithmetical complement 
of the logarithm of a number is the loga- 
rithm of the reciprocal of that number, 
when we have either rate, we can easily 
find the other by subtracting the log of 
the one given from zero. As zero is the 
log of unity, we know that if one quantity 
is a small fraction, the other will be a 
large mixed number, i.e., many times as 
great. 

When we plot these results for years of 
age on logarithmic ordinates, they will 
appear as a symmetrical arrangement of 
paired points above and below the unit 
line. If the chances of survival increase, 
the r curve will rise sharply at successive 
ages, as the s curve falls away. Where 
the two probabilities are nearly even, the 
curves draw together. When the chances 
of death outweigh the life line, the latter 
sinks below the horizontal axis. Let us 
show how this technique works on United 
States life tables. 

The values for white males 60 to 61 
years of age, based on 1929 to 1931 ex- 
perience, are given and derived as follow:? 


(1) leo = 61,933 
(2) dso 1,637 


(3) Jeo — doo, or ler = 60,296 


sometimes troublesome to calculate. All quantities 


used in this paper can easily be derived from the 
J, and d, columns. 
2 See U.S. Life Tables, 1930, p. 5. 
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(4) poo = 0.97356 


(5) goo = = 0.02644 

(6) reo = = 36.82147 

(7) 560 = : = 0.02716 
r-s = 1 


The first three and the fifth quantities are 
read from the table. The fourth is the 
difference, 1 — g. The chances of living 
a year, as compared with those of dying, 
are computed thus: 


log 0.97356 = 1. 9883627 
log 0.02644 = 2.4222615 
A =logr = 1.5661012 


r = 36.82147+ 


log 1 = 0.0000000 
logr = 1.§661012 
A =logs = 2.4338988 
§ = 0.02716 
l 
However, since r, = and 5, = 
z 


z 


, we can find r and s values more 


l, +1 
readily by using only the two original 
quantities from which they are derived. 


E.g.,— 


— logs 
lei = 60,296 = 4.7802885 
deo = 1,637 = 3.2140487 
r60 = 36.83323 = 1.5662398 
{log / — log d = logr] 
$60 = 0.02715 = 2.4337602 
[log 1 — logr = log s] 


The discrepancy between these values of 
r and s and those obtained above, is ex- 
plained by the fact that 1000 ¢eo = 26.44, 
as given in the 1930 life table, is inaccur- 
ate. It should be 26.43, making peo = 
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.97357 and reo = 36.83 +, as here shown. 
This checking of an error in the mortality 
rate shows the advantage of the direct 
method. The latter also avoids the use 
of negative characteristics until the last 
step, thus reducing likelihood of confusion 
when handling small decimals. 

Now let us see how the annual survival 
ratios for white males changed from 1900 


TABLE I 
A Comparison or ANNUAL SurRvivaL Ratios 


White Males, United States, 1900 and 1930 


ly 
ODDS ON SURVIVAL, op 1930 
YEARS OF AGE 
zTOx+1 | 1900, Original 1930, Continental] ¢ 
Reg. U.S. (1929-31 ‘zy 
G experience) 
6.49 15.05 
5-6 165.05 376.52 2.28 
10-11 366.94 681.78 1.86 
15-16 297-99 470.59 1.58 
20-21 167.23 313-15 1.87 
25-26 141.13 268 . 66 1.90 
30-31 124.17 241.11 1.94 
35-36 106.30 195.28 1.84 
40-41 93-41 146.30 1.57 
45-46 78.19 106 .62 1.36 
§0-§1 64.08 77-20 1.20 
557-56 46.20 53-96 2.17 
60-61 33.98 36.83 1.08 
65-66 23.00 24.87 1.08 
7o-71 15.97 16.26 1.02 
75-76 10.31 10.73 1.04 
80-81 6.49 6.69 1.03 
85-86 4.22 4-41 1.05 
go-9g1 2.80 3.07 1.10 
95-96 1.86 1.99 1.07 
100-101 1.20 1.11 


to 1930. For this purpose we need con- 
sider only the r values at five-year age 
intervals. To show the relation® we di- 
vide the 1930 rate at each age by that for 


1goo. Then tz,,, the number of 


times as good a man’s survival ratios were 


3 See U. S. Life Tables, 1930, pp. 4-5, 40-41. 
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at the latter date, compared with those at 
the beginning of this century. (See 
Table I.) 

If we plot the r values on semi-log co- 
ordinates, we have the high peaked curves 
shown in the accompanying graph. They 
disclose the rapid rate of improvement in 
infant survival, the crest of childhood be- 
tween ten and twelve, the checking of de- 


TABLE II 


Comparison or Aces Havinc Same SurvivAL 
Ratios 


White Males, United States, 1900 and 1930 


YEAR OF AGE FOR RATIOS DIFFERENCE IN YEARS 
1900 1930 Earlier Later 
5-6 1.6 3-4 

10-11 4.6 5-4 

15-16 6.2 
20-21 37.8 17.8 
25-26 40.8 15.8 
30-31 42.8 12.8 
35-36 45-0 10.0 
40-41 47.0 7-0 
45~46 49.6 4.6 
50-51 52.8 2.8 
55-56 57-0 2.0 
60-61 61.2 rit 
65-66 66.0 1.0 
70-71 70.6 0.6 
75-76 75-6 0.6 
80-81 80.8 0.8 
85-86 85.6 0.6 
go-9g1 gi.2 
95-96 95.6 0.6 
100-101 99.2 0.8 


cline between twenty and thirty years of 
age, and an almost uniform tendency after 
seventy to lose odds, until the annual 
chances of life and death are equal shortly after 
a full century is past. A comparison of 
1930 ratios with those for 1900, shown by 
the low dotted curve, indicates that 
young children at the later date, had two 
or three times the likelihood of beating 
death in a year; that young adults had 
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almost doubled their chances; and that 
persons in their early nineties were slightly 
better bets to finish another lap. Only 
for the late nineties were the 1900 odds more 
favorable for lasting one more round. 

These returns seem more encouraging to 
the aged than do the fractions of years re- 
maining, as presented in most life tables. 
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sporting chance of winning out. At 
thirty, a man has better odds than a two- 
year-old; at forty, he beats a yearling; at 
seventy, he tops a new-born baby. Truly, 
the first years are hard ones! After the 
seventh decade, luck falls off rapidly. 
Still, the chances of keeping on are favor- 
able for thirty years more. 


ODDS ON SURVIVAL, U.S. 1900-30. 
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A man of seventy cannot be assured of 
passing eighty. But if he does, the absolute 
drop in his annual ratio of survival will be 
less marked during the next ten years. It is 
this aspect of probability, stated in pro- 
portional terms, that gives old timers a 


of Age 


Another way of facing the problem is to 
consider how far ahead the same odds for 
survival moved within thirty years. This 
is like asking, how much sooner and 
longer can a modern car maintain a given 
speed, than one of a previous date? That 


| 
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is to say, what is the difference in the 
*‘life’’ of the two, after a certain amount 
of use? Taking the 1900 type as a basis 
for comparison, we have the time scale of 
equivalence, as shown in Table II. 

This table shows that the 1930 model 
was broken in sooner and traveled at much 
higher rates until after 65. Only in the 
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last two laps did the new motor lag. In 
other words, the annual chances of sur- 
vival for white males until after 95 were 
considerably improved within thirty 
years, if we can depend upon these figures. 
Although a contrary opinion seems to pre- 
vail, some old fellows may still look for- 
ward to many Happy New Years. 


PHILANTHROPIC GIFTS AND GIVERS* 


BURNHAM P. BECKWITH 
Queens College 


the purposes and characteristics of 

notable American philanthropists, we 
have made a study of the men and gifts 
included in the annual lists of notable 
philanthropic gifts published in the World 
Almanac from 1909-1917 and 1921-1936. 
From these lists we took 1,087 gifts by 
522 men concerning whom we were able 
to secure some biographical facts in the 
usual sources for such information. Of 
these gifts, 133 were made by 14 donors 
each of whom gave a total of more than 
$25,000,000. These 133 gifts were tabu- 
lated separately, and classified only by 
the purpose of the gift, in order to mini- 
mize the effect of large givers on our fig- 
ures concerning the characteristics of 
donors. The remaining 954 gifts, with a 
value of $588,235,000 were classified both 
by value and number according to 35 gift 
purposes listed vertically at the left of 
the page and 49 donor characteristics 
listed horizontally across the top of the 


I ORDER to learn something about 


* This study was made possible by a subvention 
from the Carnegie Corporation to the Institute of 
Educational Research. The subject was suggested by 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, Director of the In- 
stitute, and the project was carried out under his 
guidance. 


page. Each gift was entered for one pur- 
pose only, but for every trait of its donor. 
The results of this tabulation enable us to 
determine the personal traits of donors to 
each of the 35 purposes and the purposes 
preferred by donors with each personal 
trait. The major conclusions to be drawn 
from our figures are given below. All 
statements apply only to the 954 gifts by 
donors giving less than $25,000,000. 


TOTAL NUMBER AND VALUE OF GIFTS 
TO EACH PURPOSE 


We have divided our 35 purposes into 
6 groups: education [12], art [2], science 
and public welfare [6], charity [8], re- 
ligion [3], and miscellaneous [4]. The 
gifts were distributed among these dif- 
ferent groups of purposes as shown below: 


Percent 

Number Value 

.......... 43.8 37.8 

Science and Public Wel- 

14.1 

Miscellaneous......... 9.2 7-9 


Among individual purposes, universi- 
ties ranked first in relative number (17.1 
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percent) and second in relative value 
(16.1 percent). Art museums and educa- 
tion ranked fourth in relative number 
(5.2 percent), but first in relative value 
(16.7 percent) of gifts. Colleges were 
second in relative number (11.9 percent) 
and fifth in relative value (5.6 percent) of 
gifts. Hospitals were third in both rela- 
tive number (10.6 percent) and relative 
value (7.6 percent) of gifts. Together 
these four items account for 44.8 percent 
in number and 47.0 percent in value of 
all gifts. 

In group two, art received four times as 
many gifts and eighteen times as many 
dollars as music. This is a striking fact, 
since music is much more widely and in- 
tensely enjoyed than oil paintings, almost 
the sole form of art represented in our 
gifts. It may be explained in part by the 
fact that old masters are a good invest- 
ment as well as a form of conspicuous con- 
sumption, while musical works are not an 
investment and are not so well suited to 
conspicuous consumption. The large size 
of the average gift to art, three times the 
average of all gifts, is worthy of special 
note. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the 
effect of personal characteristics upon the 
number, size, and purpose of the gifts 
made by our donors. We shall begin with 
the effect of parental status. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF DONORS TO NUMBER AND VALUE 
OF THEIR GIFTS 


Relationship of Economic Status of 
Parents of Donor 


Of our total of 954 gifts, 291 (30.5 per- 
cent) of a total value of $175,301,000 
(29.8 percent) were made by men whose 
parents were classified as very rich. This 
class of parents constituted less than one 
percent of all parents in 1870, our estimate 


of the median year of birth of the donors, 
and these parents had a birth rate mark- 
edly below the average. 

Another 298 gifts (31.4 percent) of a 
value of $122,386,000 (20.8 percent) came 
from donors born to rich parents. Such 
parents made up approximately four per- 
cent of the population in 1870 and had a 
birth rate much below the average. Thus, 
altogether about 60 percent in number and 
50 percent in value of all our gifts came 
from men whose parents made up less 
than five percent of the population in 
1870. 

For men with poor parents, comprising 
about 50 percent of the population in 
1870, the number of gifts was only 45 
(4.7 percent) and the value of these gifts 
was only $13,942,000 (2.4 percent of the 
total). However, this is probably an 
under-estimate, since the majority of 
doubtful cases were included under the 
next higher category, modest, and it was 
difficult to determine whether many par- 
ents were in poor or modest circumstances. 
There were 320 gifts (33.4 percent) by 
men of modest-income parents (45 percent 
of the population in 1870), the total value 
of these gifts being $276,606,000 (46.9 
percent). 

Education—Donors with very rich par- 
ents gave 47.1 percent in number of their 
gifts to education and donors of rich par- 
ents gave 48.6 percent, while the corres- 
ponding figures for donors of modest and 
poor parentage are 36.9 and 40.0 percent 
respectively. The difference between don- 
ors of very rich parentage and donors of 
modest parentage is 2.6 sigma, and be- 
tween the latter and donors of rich parent- 
age it is 2.9 sigma. 

The figures on value of gifts show simi- 
lar differences, although the value of total 
gifts to education by donors of very rich 
parentage (37.1 percent) is slightly below 
the corresponding figure for all donors 
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(37.8 percent). The other figures are: 
rich—49.8 percent, modest—33.3 percent, 
and poor—33.o0 percent. 

Turning to the individual items in total 
education, we find that donors of rich 
parentage were notably more generous to 
universities than were donors of very rich, 
modest or poor parentage, and that donors 
of very rich parentage ranked second. The 
data on relative number of gifts are: rich 
—25.2 percent, very rich—16.2 percent, 
modest—11.6 percent, and poor—8.g per- 
cent. The differences between donors of 
rich and very rich parentage is 2.7 sigma, 
between donors of rich and poor parentage 
it is 3.3, and between donors of rich and 
modest parentage it is 4.4 sigma. In part 
the differences are due to the fact that, ina 
not inconsiderable number of doubtful 
cases, college graduates were classed as of 
rich parentage chiefly because of their ex- 
pensive education. 

In relative number of gifts to colleges, 
the second most important item under 
total education, three groups of donors 
show almost the same results 11.3 percent, 
12.8 percent, and 11.3 percent, while the 
other group, donors of poor parentage, 
includes too few cases to make its figure, 
15.6 percent, very reliable. In value of 
gifts to colleges, donors of rich (6.8 per- 
cent) and very rich parentage (6.6 percent) 
exceed by about 50 percent the percentages 
for donors of modest (4.4 percent) and 
poor (3.6 percent) parentage. Probably 
the chief reason why donors of modest 
and poor parentage rank higher in gifts 
to colleges than in gifts to universities, 
while donors of rich and very rich parent- 
age rank relatively higher in gifts to uni- 
versities is that donors of poor and modest 
parentage attend colleges in larger number 
than donors of rich and very rich parent- 
age, who are more apt to be university 
graduates. 

Art—No noteworthy differences are to 
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be found in the figures on relative number 
and value of either total gifts to art or of 
gifts to the major constituent item, art 
education and museums. In number of 
gifts to music, donors of very rich parent- 
age fall significantly below the level of 
other donors. The figures are: very rich 
—o.3 percent, rich—2.3 percent, modest— 
1.0 percent, and poor—z2.2 percent. The 
difference between the first two figures is 
2.1 sigma. 

Science and Public Welfare—Donors of 
rich and very rich parentage were more 
liberal to science and public welfare in 
both number and value of gifts than were 
donors of modest and poor parentage. 
There is some evidence that gifts to this 
cause vary inversely with the wealth of 
the donor’s parents. This tendency is 
probably due to the superior education of 
donors of wealthy parentage. 

Charity—Donors with rich and very rich 
parents gave about the same relative 
number of gifts to total charity, 20.8 and 
20.3 percent respectively, but they gave 
significantly less than donors with modest 
(28.8 percent) and poor (24.4 percent) 
parents. The difference between donors of 
very rich and modest parentage is 2.4 
sigma. 

Religion—In relative number of gifts to 
total religion, donors of poor parentage 
are notably preeminent (11.1 percent), and 
the other three groups have almost identi- 
cal figures (6.1 percent, 5.7 percent and 
5.9 percent). The differences between the 
former and one of the latter amount to 
1.0 Of I.1 Sigma in each case. 

The data on relative value of gifts to 
total religion show the same preeminence 
for donors of poor parentage (10.4 per- 
cent), but also show considerable differ- 
ences among the other three groups of 
donors (very rich—8.4 percent, rich— 
2.9 percent and modest—4.6 percent). 
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Relationship of Birthplace of Donor 


Donors born in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania gave 41.5 percent of all 
gifts in number and 44.5 percent in value. 
In 1870, near the median year of birth of 
our donors, the population of these three 
middle Atlantic States constituted 23 per- 
cent of the entire population of the United 
States, including foreign born, whose gifts 
we have segregated. In proportion to 
state population, donors born in these 
states gave about 100 percent more in both 
number and value of gifts than the aver- 
age donor. We have already suggested 
that this predominance of gifts from these 
three states is probably due in part to the 
nature of our source, The World Almanac. 

Donors born in New England, the popu- 
lation of which made up g percent of the 
national total in 1870, were responsible for 
18.0 percent in number and 12.4 percent 
in value of all gifts, the size of the average 
gift being about 4o percent below the 
average. In number of gifts in proportion 
to population, New Englanders rank as 
high as donors born in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Donors born in the West (population 
32 percent in 1870) were responsible for 
19.1 percent in number and 22.6 percent in 
value of all gifts. 

Men born abroad (13-15 percent of the 
population from 1870 to 1920) were re- 
sponsible for 10.9 percent in number and 
12.5 percent in value of all gifts. These 
figures are probably influenced by the na- 
ture of our source which probably reports 
more fully upon gifts in important centers 
of foreign born population, particularly 
New York City. 

Donors born in border states (population 
II percent in 1870) made 6.2 percent in 
number and 5.7 percent in value of all 
gifts. 

Perhaps the most striking fact indicated 
by our data on birthplace of donors is the 


small proportion of gifts made by donors 
born in the South with a population 25 
percent of the nation’s total in 1870. The 
figures are 4.3 percent in number and 2.1 
percent in value of all gifts. These are 
far below the totals for donors born in the 
West, whose gifts probably were not re- 
ported more fully than those of donors 
born in the South. 

Education—The relative number of gifts 
to education increases steadily as we move 
from East to West or South for the birth- 
place of our donors, being lowest of all for 
foreign-born donors (28.0 percent), next 
lowest for those born in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
(41.2 percent), next lowest for those born 
in Western (54.1 percent) or Border states 
(54.2 percent), and highest of all for 
Southern born donors (60.8 percent). 
The difference between foreign born and 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
born donors is 2.6 sigma, and between the 
latter and the Western born donors it is 
2.9 sigma. Data on value of gifts show 
the same trend, but less consistently. 

Gifts to colleges also increase regularly 
as we move west or south, with the excep- 
tion of New England, but there is a very 
much larger step from foreign born to 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
born donors and from this latter group to 
donors born either in the South or the 
West. The figure for foreign born donors 
is 3.8 percent as compared with 9.1 percent 
for donors born in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the difference amount- 
ing to 2.2 sigma. For New England the 
percentage is 14.5, for the West 18.1, for 
the Border 15.3 and for the South 17.0. 
The difference between donors born in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
and donors born in the West is 2.8 sigma. 
Between the former and donors born in 
New England it is 1.7 sigma. 

In number of gifts to universities, for- 
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eign born donors are far below the average, 
three out of five possible comparisons giv- 
ing a difference of more than 2.0 sigma and 
the other two being 1.3 and 1.6 sigma. 
Donors from New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania are somewhat above the 
average, and other donors are near the 
average. The figures are: Foreign—7.7 
percent, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania—2o0.2 percent, New England— 
16.3 percent, West—15.9 percent, Border— 
18.6 percent, and South—17.0 percent. 

Science and Public Welfare—Donors of 
New England birth were responsible for a 
relatively larger total number (13.4 per- 
cent) of gifts to science and welfare than 
any other group,' and donors of foreign 
(9.6 percent), border (6.8 percent), and 
southern (7.8 percent) birth rank lowest 
in this respect. The difference between 
New England and the Border is 1.6 sigma, 
and this is raised to 2.4 sigma by the com- 
bination of South with the Border. Do- 
nors born in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania gave 10.6 percent, and do- 
nors born in the West gave 12.1 percent in 
number of their gifts to science and wel- 
fare. 

The data on value of total gifts to 
science and welfare are quite different. 
Thus donors born in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania gave 15.9 percent 
and donors born in the West gave 20.3 per- 
cent in value to science and public welfare, 
while New England-born donors gave only 
10.8 percent. However, the data on 
value of gifts to science and public welfare 
lowers still further the relative standing 
of donors born abroad (3.4 percent), on 
the Border (7.9 percent), and in the 
South (10.0 percent). 

Turning to the individual items under 


1 These results are in accord with the results ob- 
tained by Huntington and Ragsdale in their study of 
persons of New England ancestry (After Three Centuries, 


PP. 31-37). 
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science and welfare, we find that donors 
born in the West are preeminent as regards 
number of gifts to research (5.1 per- 
cent), and that donors born in New Eng- 
land (3.5 percent) are also above the aver- 
age in this respect. Donors born abroad 
(1.9 percent), in the South (2.4 percent), 
and on the Border (1.7 percent) rank 
lowest. The difference between western 
and foreign born donors is 1.9 sigma, and 
between western and border plus southern 
born donors, it is 1.8 sigma. 

Donors born in border or southern 
states are also notably low in the number 
of their gifts to scientific and learned 
societies and to museums. Adding the 
figures for these two items together, we 
get significant differences between donors 
born in the border or Southern states and 
any other group of donors. The differ- 
ence statistically most reliable is that be- 
tween them and donors born in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which is 
2.4 sigma. 

Charity—Foreign born donors gave an 
exceptionally high percentage in number 
(34.6 percent) of their gifts to the eight 
items included under charity. Donors 
born in New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, in New England, and in the 
West are near the average, giving 25.0 per- 
cent, 23.3 percent, and 20.3 percent re- 
spectively. Donors born in border or 
southern states are much below the aver- 
age, giving 15.3 and 7.3 percent respec- 
tively. The difference between donors 
born abroad and donors born in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
next highest group, is 1.8 sigma. All 
other comparisons between them and other 
groups give a difference of 2.0 sigma or 
more. The difference between donors 
born in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania and donors born in the West 
is 1.2 sigma, and between the former and 
donors born in the Border it is 2.6. Be- 
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tween donors born in border states and 
those born in the South the difference is 
1.3 sigma. 

Religion—With respect to relative num- 
ber of gifts to total religion, there are no 
differences of more than two sigma ex- 
cept that between donors born in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
(7.4 percent) and donors born in the West 
(3.3 percent), and this difference is due 
chiefly to the unusually low figure for 
donors born in the West rather than to a 
high figure for donors born in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The fig- 
ures for other groups are: foreign 4.8 per- 
cent, New England 6.4 percent, Border 
8.5 percent and South 7.3 percent. 

Relationship of Education of Donor 

The most striking fact shown by our 
figures on the total number and value of 
all gifts to any kind of philanthropy by 
donors classified according to amount of 
education is that both number and value 
of gifts increase considerably with every 
increase in amount of education. Men 
with a record of graduate university work 
(0.2 percent of their generation) gave 21.2 
percent in number and 18.7 percent in 
value of all gifts. Men with a college 
degree but with no record of graduate 
work (1 percent of their generation) gave 
22.2 percent in number and 19.2 percent in 
value of all gifts. Men who attended 
college but did not graduate (1 percent of 
their generation) gave 13.9 percent in 
number and 12.4 percent in value of all 
gifts. Men with a record of high school 
work, or with no evidence to the contrary, 
and no further education (5 percent of 
their generation), gave 30.3 percent in 
number and 40.1 percent in value of all 
gifts. Men with a record of a grammar 
school education only or less (go percent 
of their generation) gave only 12.3 per- 
cent in number and 9.5 percent in value of 
all gifts. 
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Education—The relative number of gifts 
to education varies directly with the 
amount of education of the donor, with 
one exception. However, the major step 
in this fairly uniform variation is between 
the part college and the next lowest 
group. The figures are: college plus— 
percent, college—so.o percent, part 
college—45.8 percent, 9-12 years—33.2 
percent, and 1-8 years—35.9 percent. The 
difference between college plus and part 
college is 1.6 sigma. Between part col- 
lege and 9-12 years it is 2.4. 

Our data on the value of total gifts to 
education show a much greater difference 
between the three college groups taken to- 
gether and the two non-college groups, 
but show no significant variations within 
these groups. The figures are: college 
plus—s52.2 percent, college—48.4 percent, 
part college—s1.3 percent, 9-12 years— 
24.8 percent, and 1-8 years—23.6 percent. 

In relative number of gifts to universi- 
ties, we find the same clear tendency to 
vary directly with the education of the 
donors which we noted above in the rela- 
tive number of gifts to total education. 
The figures are: college plus—26.1 per- 
cent, college—23.7 percent, part college— 
14.3 percent, 9-12 years—1o0.3 percent, 
and 1-8 years—io.3 percent. The only 
differences which exceed two sigma are 
those between one of the first two high 
groups and one of the last three low 
groups. 

In relative value of gifts to universities 
we find the same trend as in relative 
number of gifts, and the total variation is 
considerably greater. The figures are: 
college plus—23.1 percent, college—28.3 
percent, part college—17.1 percent, 9-12 
—8.6 percent and 1-8—5.7 percent. 

Donors with college plus education were 
preeminent in relative number of gifts to 
colleges (17.8 percent), but there is no 
obvious trend in the figures for the other 
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four groups (college—1o.4 percent, part 
college—11.2 percent, 9-12 years—g.o 
percent, 1-8 years—12.9 percent). The 
difference between college plus and col- 
lege is 2.1 sigma, and between college 
plus and 9-12 years it is 2.7. The ab- 
sence of the trend characteristic of other 
major educational items and, particularly 
the large percentage for donors with a 
grammar school education only, are prob- 
ably due to the rdle of religious interests 
in promoting gifts to denominational col- 
leges. As we shall indicate later on, the 
relative number of gifts to religious pur- 
poses tends to vary inversely with the 
education of the donor. 

Art—The relative number of gifts to 
total art varies inversely with the educa- 
tion of the donor through four classes 
(college plus—4.9 percent, college—s.7 
percent, part college—7.5 percent, and 
9-12 years—7.g percent), but then drops in 
the last class almost to the figure for the 
first of these (1-8 years—5.1 percent). 
The difference between college plus and 
g-I2 years is 1.3 sigma. Between 9-12 
and 1-8 years it is .9. 

Science and Public Welfare—In relative 
number of gifts to total science and public 
welfare, donors with a college plus educa- 
tion are notably preeminent (15.3 percent); 
the next three groups rank about the same 
(college—g.9 percent, part college—g.7 
percent and 9-12 years—1o.4 percent), and 
donors with a grammar school education 
or less fall noticeably below this level 
(with 7.7 percent). It will be seen that 
there is a definite but not a uniform ten- 
dency for these figures to vary directly 
with the education of the donors. The 


difference between college plus and 9-12 
years is 1.6 sigma, and between 9-12 and 
1-8 years it is .9 sigma. 
difference is 2.2 sigma. 
The data on relative value of gifts to 
total science and public welfare show the 
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same trend, but the three college groups 
all rank above the average (14.5 percent, 
16.8 percent, 20.5 percent, beginning with 
college plus), and the trend shows itself 
only in very sharp declines as we move to 
the next two groups (9-12 years—12.5 
percent, :-8 years—s5.8 percent). 

Among the six items constituting total 
science and public welfare, research shows 
the trend towards a direct relationship be- 
tween the relative number of gifts and the 
amount of education of the donor more 
clearly than the figures on relative number 
of gifts to total science and public welfare 
(college plus—4.4 percent, college—2.9 
percent, part college—2.2 percent, 9-12 
years—3.1 percent, 1-8 years—1.7 per- 
cent), and the trend is made still clearer 
if we combine the most similar item, gifts 
to scientific and learned societies, with 
research. The resulting figures are 6.4 
percent, 3.8 percent, 3.7 percent, 4.1 per- 
cent and 1.7 percent, in the same order. 
The maximum difference is 2.2 sigma. 

Charity—There is a very marked ten- 
dency for the relative number of gifts to 
total charity to vary inversely with the 
education of the donor, although most of 
the variation comes in two major jumps 
between college plus and college and be- 
tween part college and 9-12 years. The 
figures are: college plus—13.7 percent, 
college—2o.3 percent, part college—21.0 
percent, 9-12 years—30.1 percent, and 1-8 
years—32.5 percent. The first major jump 
amounts to 1.7 sigma and the second to 
2.0 sigma. 

The data on value of gifts show a simi- 
lar trend much more uniformly and mark- 
edly. The figures are: 3.0 percent, 11.4 
percent, 16.7 percent, 23.1 percent, and 
30.7 percent, in the same order. 

The relative number of gifts to hospitals 
shows this trend as uniformly but much 
less markedly than the relative number of 
gifts to total charity. The figures are: 
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8.6 percent, 9.0 percent, 9.0 percent, 12.5 
percent and 13.7 percent in the same order. 
The maximum difference is 1.4 sigma. 
The figures on relative value of gifts to 
hospitals rise much more rapidly than the 
above, but not as rapidly as the figures on 
value of gifts to total charity. The fig- 
ures are: 2.0 percent, 5.9 percent, 5.9 per- 
cent, 11.0 percent, and 10 percent. 

Most of the other items, particularly the 
more important of them, show a similar 
trend more markedly and less uniformly 
than the figures on relative number of gifts 
to total charity. 

Religion—Our figures on the relative 
number of gifts to total religion become 
more significant if we add to them the 
figures on the relative number of gifts to 
theological education. If this is done, 
the previously existing tendency for the 
relative number of gifts to vary inversely 
with the education of the donor is 
strengthened and made more reliable. The 
figures obtained in this way are: college 
plus—7.4 percent, college—6.2 percent, 
part college—s.3 percent, 9-12 years—7.5 
percent, and 1-8 years—12. percent. The 
difference between part college and 1-8 
years is 1.8 sigma, and between college 
and 1-8 years, it is 1.6. The slight dif- 
ference in relative number of gifts between 
college plus and college is entirely ac- 
counted for by three gifts by ministers 
with a college plus education, the only 
gifts by ministers to the four religious 
purposes here considered. Thus, by omit- 
ting ministers, we strengthen the general 
tendency for the relative number of gift 
to religion to vary inversely with the edu- 
cation of the donor, and secure a difference 
of 1.7 sigma between the college plus 
group and the 1-8 years group of donors. 


Relationship of Marital Status and 
Number of Children of Donor 


Since we were unable to classify 244 
gifts by married men according to the 
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number of children of the donor, we can- 
not determine the relationship of number 
of children to total number and value of 
gifts. However, it is probable that one 
of the major reasons why no data on the 
number of children of the donors of these 
244 gifts was available is that they were 
childless. Hence, it is likely that more 
complete data would show that married 
men without children were considerably 
more liberal to philanthropy than were 
married men with children. 

Single men were notably more liberal 
than married men. Although only about 
ro percent of all men die single in the 
United States, 14.6 percent in number and 
24.5 percent in value of all our gifts were 
made by single men. 

Education—No noteworthy relation be- 
tween marital status or number of chil- 
dren and relative number of gifts to total 
education is apparent. 

Art—The relative number of gifts to 
total art varies inversely with the marital 
and parental responsibilities of the donor 
(single—7.9 percent, no children—7.2 per- 
cent, 1-3 children—s.4 percent, 4-12 chil- 
dren—5.1 percent). The maximum dif- 
ference equals 1.0 sigma. The data on 
value of gifts to art also place single donors 
at the top (33.8 percent), but donors with 
4-12 children rank next (19.6 percent), 
and married donors with no children rank 
lowest (6.7 percent). These wide varia- 
tions are due to a few large individual 
gifts. 

Science and Public Welfare—Single donors 
rank notably below all other groups of 
donors in both relative number (5.7 per- 
cent) and value (6.4 percent) of gifts to 
science and public welfare, and other 
groups vary little in relative number (no 
children—11.9 percent, 1-3 children— 
11.6 percent, 4-12 children—1}3.3 percent) 
and widely in relative value of gifts (no 
children—31.7 percent, 1-3 children— 
17.5 percent, 4-10 children-18.2 percent). 
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However, there is some tendency for the 
relative number of gifts to vary directly 
with the marital and parental responsibil- 
ities of the donor. The maximum differ- 
ence in relative number of gifts is 2.4 
sigma. 


Relationship of Occupation of Donor 


Manufacturers gave more in both ab- 
solute number (247.4) and absolute value 
($144,807,000) of gifts to philanthropy 
than any other of our occupational groups 
of donors. Bankers rank next highest in 
both number (159.4) and value ($92,477- 
000). Merchants (96.4 gifts worth $72- 
644,000) and lawyers (102.4 gifts worth 
$60,840,000) are almost tied for third 
place. Together these four groups ac- 
count for 63.5 percent in number and 
62.5 percent in value of all gifts. Five 
other professional groups gave 11.4 per- 
cent in number and 6.9 percent in value of 
all gifts. Four other non-professional 
groups gave 25.1 percent in number and 
30.6 percent in value of all gifts. 

Professional men as a group made 22.2 
percent in number and 16.5 percent in 
value of all gifts. Business men as a 
group made 77.8 percent in number and 
83.5 percent in value of all gifts. 

Education—Professional men were con- 
siderably more liberal to education than 
were business men, both in relative number 
(55-4 percent and 40.5 percent respec- 
tively, a difference of 3.8 sigma) and in 
relative value (53.4 percent and 34.7 per- 
cent respectively) of total gifts. This dif- 
ference is shown very consistently in the 
figures on relative number of gifts by the 
smaller groups composing the two all- 
inclusive groups, since artists (15.5 per- 
cent) alone among the professional groups 
fall below the figure for the highest group 
of business men. 

Merchants (31.7 percent) fall appreci- 
ably below the average for other business 
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men in relative number of gifts to total 
education, the difference amounting to 
2.0 sigma. Editors and publishers (44.1 
percent) are next lowest among business 
men in this respect. The difference be- 
tween them and the average for all other 
business men is 1.0 sigma. Manufactur- 
ers (45.6 percent) rank significantly above 
the average for all other business men, 
the differences amounting to 1.9 sigma. 
The data on relative value of gifts show 
similar and, in two of the three cases, 
much greater difference. 

Professional men lead business men in 
relative number of gifts to seven of the 
twelve items under total education, and 
the five items in which the business men 
lead are not only minor items, but with 
one exception, precisely those in which 
they would be expected to lead, namely, 
theology, secondary education, trade 
schools, elementary and kindergarten 
schools, and other special education. The 
difference between professional men (24.5 
percent) and business men (15.0 percent) 
in relative number of gifts to universities 
is 3.0 sigma. For relative value of gifts 
to universities the difference is similar but 
smaller (18.7 percent and 15.4 percent). 

Art—There is scarcely any difference be- 
tween professional men (6.3 percent) and 
business men (6.4 percent) in relative 
number of gifts to total art, but the latter 
gave almost twice as much in relative 
value (18.8 percent as compared with 
11.4 percent). 

Among the individual professional 
groups, artists rank highest in both rela- 
tive number (37.2 percent) and relative 
value (74.5 percent) of gifts to art. The 
difference between artists and all donors in 
relative number of gifts to art is 2.5 
sigma. Only one other professional group, 
lawyers (5.8 percent), approached the 
figure for all donors. 

Science and Public Welfare—Professional 
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men gave more to science and public wel- 
fare, in both relative number (13.5 per- 
cent) and relative value (18.7 percent) of 
gifts, than did business men (10.2 percent 
in number and 13.2 percent in value). 
The difference in relative number of gifts 
is 1.3 sigma. 

Among the individual professional 
groups there are very wide differences in 
both relative number (scientists and educa- 
tors 35.0 percent, ministers 0.0 percent) 
and relative value (scientists and educators 
65.4 percent, ministers 0.0 percent) of 
gifts. The lead of the professional group 
as a whole over the business men in rela- 
tive number of gifts in entirely due to the 
high figures for scientists and educators 
(35.0 percent) and doctors (18.3 percent). 
Artists rank low (5.9 percent), but none 
of these figures are very reliable. 

Among the individual business groups, 
the differences are much smaller and more 
reliable. Bankers (15.6 percent) alone 
exceed the average for all business men, 
and public utility men rank lowest (5.6 
percent), with men in extractive industries 
next lowest (8.2 percent). The maximum 
difference is 2.2 sigma. The difference be- 
tween bankers and the average of all other 
business men is 2.2 sigma. 

Charity—Here we find the largest and 
most significant difference between profes- 
sional men and business men. The former 
gave only 14.1 percent in relative number 
and 5.1 percent in relative value to total 
charity, while the latter gave 26.2 percent 
in relative number and 19.4 percent in 
relative value to this purpose. The dif- 
ference in relative number of gifts is equal 
to 4.2 sigma. 

Among the individual professional 
groups the differences in relative number 
of gifts to charity are wide, the figures 
ranging from 25.0 percent for ministers to 
5-0 percent for scientists and educators, 
but, although usually of the kind one 
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would expect, they have little relia- 
bility. 

Religion—There is no appreciable dif- 
ference between business and professional 
men in relative number of gifts to religion 
(6.2 percent and 6.3 percent respectively), 
and the difference in relative value is 
small (5.3 percent and 6.9 percent respec- 
tively). However, the figure for relative 
number of gifts by professional men would 
be reduced by about half if artists (23.5 
percent) and ministers (16.7 percent) were 
excluded from the professional group. If 
these two high groups are combined, the 
relative number of gifts to religion by 
them becomes 20.7 percent as compared 
with 6.2 percent for all donors, a differ- 
ence of 2.0 sigma. As might be expected, 
scientists and educators (1.7 percent) and 
engineers (0.0 percent) rank lowest in this 
respect. If we combine these two low 
groups, we get an average of 0.8 percent 
as compared with 6.2 percent for all 
donors, a difference of 3.4 sigma. 


Relationship of Religious Affiliation and 
Activity of Donor 


Before beginning our discussion of the 
relationship of religious affiliation and 
activity to philanthropy, we wish to 
point out that our data on both church 
membership and activity are necessarily 
incomplete. Our data include under each 
religious group only those donors who re- 
ported themselves, or were reported, as 
belonging to a church. Thus, our com- 
parisons of church members with non- 
church members as regards total number 
and value of gifts are valid only in so far 
as they show that church members give 
more than would be expected. 

Our data show that Christian church 
members gave slightly more than would 
be expected in relative number of gifts but 
not in value of gifts. We estimate that 
Christian church members composed about 
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50 percent of the population 13 years of 
age and over in 1916,” and assume that this 
estimate is valid for the period during 
which our donors lived. Christian church 
members made 50.8 percent of all our gifts 
in number and 39.2 percent in value. The 
excess in number of gifts is too small to 
be reliable and the deficiency in value of 
gifts is of questionable significance be- 
cause of the incomplete enumeration of 
Christian church members. 

Persons who were neither of Jewish race 
nor Christian church members constituted 
about 47 percent of the population over 
12 years of age in 1916. Donors not 
known to be Jews or Christian church 
members gave 36.0 percent in number and 
46.0 percent in value of all gifts. 

Persons of Jewish race made up about 
3 percent of the population in 1916, but 
were responsible for 13.2 percent in number 
and 14.8 percent in value of all gifts 
treated in this study. A part of this 
marked eminence of Jews in philanthropy 
may be due to the source of our gifts, 
The World Almanac, which probably gives 
a more complete list of New York City 
gifts than of gifts made in other places. 

Education—Donors who were members 
of Christian churches gave 44.0 percent in 
number of their gifts to total education 
while donors who were neither Jews nor 
church members gave 47.1 percent. The 
difference is .9 sigma. The data on value 
of gifts reverse this difference (church 
members—44.8 percent, non-Jew non- 
church members—38.2 percent). 

Church members who were reported as 
church officers gave considerably less, 
both in relative number (36.4 percent) 
and relative value (38.4 percent), to total 
education. The difference between them 


2 On the basis of the statistics on church member- 
ship on pp. 68-9 of the Statistical Abstract of the U. S. 
for 1934. No data on number of adult male church 


members are given. 
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and church members in relative number of 
gifts is 1.6 sigma and would be larger if 
the latter group did not include nearly 
all of the former. This difference in- 
creases the significance of the difference 
between church members and non-church 
members, for both indicate that the rela- 
tive number of gifts to education varies 
inversely with the degree of religious 
interest. 

Jews fell even below active church 
members, giving only 34.2 percent in 
number and 18.0 percent in value of all 
gifts to total education. The difference 
between them and church members in 
relative number of gifts is 2.0 sigma. 

Turning to universities, we find that 


here also, and to a greater degree, the 


relative number of gifts varies inversely 
with the religious interests of the donor. 
Non-church members lead with 21.8 per- 
cent, church members follow with 15.2 
percent, and church officers come last with 
10.2 percent. The difference between the 
first and second figures is 2.3 sigma, and 
between the second and third it is 1.5 
sigma, which would be appreciably larger 
if church members did not include most 
of the church officers. Here again Jews, 
with 11.1 percent, rank about the same 
as Church officers. 

Turning to gifts to colleges, we note 
that church members make up here for 
most of their deficiency in gifts to uni- 
versities with 14.6 percent as compared 
with 10.9 percent for non-church mem- 
bers. The difference is 1.6 sigma. Prob- 
ably interest in denominational colleges is 
the chief factor behind this difference. 
However, church officers (11.9 percent) do 
not surpass church members as one would 
expect. Jews, with 4.8 percent, are not- 
ably low. However, this is largely com- 
pensated for by relatively very numerous 
(7.1 percent) gifts to theological schools 
as compared with .6 percent for church 
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members, the difference being 2.8 sigma. 
As would be expected, church officers with 
2.9 percent also rank above all church 
members in this respect. The difference 
is 1.5 sigma. 

Art—The relative number of gifts to 
total art varies inversely with the religious 
interest of the donor (church officers— 
3-7 percent, church members—5.5 percent, 
non-church members—7.2 percent, maxi- 
mum difference—1.6 sigma). The figures 
on relative value of gifts disclose a similar 
but much more marked trend (church 
officers—2.1 percent, church members— 
5.0 percent, non-church members—23.0 
percent). Jews surpass all of these figures 
with 7.9 percent in number and 34.4 per- 
cent in value of gifts. 

Science and Public Welfare—Church mem- 
bers gave 8.7 percent in number of all their 
gifts to total science and public welfare, 
while non-church members gave 14.9 
percent. The difference is 2.7 sigma. 
However, this trend does not continue 
through church officers (12.4 percent), as 
one would expect. Jews (8.0 percent) 
gave a little less than church members. 
The difference between Jews and non- 
church members is 2.2 sigma. 

The data on relative value of gifts to 
science and public welfare show a much 
greater difference between church members 
(5.4 percent) and non-church members 
(20.4 percent) and place Jews (17.6 per- 
cent) and church officers (22.5 percent) on 
a much higher level. The higher stand- 
ing of the last two groups is entirely due 
to a single gift of $10,000,000 made by a 
Jew who was also a church officer. 

Charity—There is little difference be- 
tween church officers (23.4 percent), 
church members (22.4 percent), and non- 
church members (21.6 percent) in relative 
number of gifts to total charity, but Jews 
(2.5 percent) rank notably above all of 
these groups. The difference between Jews 
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and church members is 2.1 sigma, and 
between Jews and non-church members it 
is 2.2 sigma. 

Religion—The relative number of gifts 
to religion varies directly with the reli- 
gious interests of the donors (non-church 
members—2.3 percent, church members— 
g.8 percent, and church officers—11.7 per- 
cent). The difference between church 
members and non-church members is equal 
to 4.8 sigma. Jews, with 3.2 percent, 
rank lowest but, if gifts to theological 
seminaries are included, they rank virtu- 
ally the same as Christian church mem- 
bers, and appreciably above non-Jews as a 
group (10.3 percent as compared with 7.0 
percent, difference of 1.1 sigma). 


Relationship of Political Affiliation and 
Activity of Donor 


Of our 954 gifts, 511 were classified by 
the political party of the donor. AI- 
though republicans were only slightly 
more numerous than democrats during 
the lifetime of our donors, donors of 
known republican sympathies made al- 
most four times as many (406 to 105) and 
over four and a half times as valuable 
($262,412,000 to $56,407,000) gifts as did 
known democratic donors. 

Men known to have participated ac- 
tively in political affairs as party or 
government officials made 172 gifts. This 
would seem to be a very high figure, for 
among the general population it is prob- 
able that less than one man in a hundred 
has such a record. It contradicts the 
popular opinion that political life fails 
to attract the most philanthropic elements 
in our population. 


Relationship of Method of Gift 


Almost exactly half of all gifts, both in 
number (49.8 percent) and in value (51.4 
percent), were made by will and the re- 
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mainder by gift during the life of the 
donor. 

Education—A considerably larger rela- 
tive number of gifts (50.5 percent) than 
of bequests (37.3 percent) were made to 
total education. The difference equals 
4.1 sigma. However the data on relative 
value of gifts to total education disclose 
no appreciable difference between gifts 
(38.3 percent) and bequests (36.9 percent). 

Art—The relative number of gifts to 
total art by bequest (8.4 percent) is twice 
as great as the relative number by gift. 
The difference equals 2.6 sigma. The 
data on value reflect a similar and some 
what greater difference (23.9 and 10.9 
percent). 

Almost all of the above differences are 
due to the differences in the relative 
number and value of gifts to art education 
and museums which, in turn, are due to 
the fact that collectors of works of art 
tend to keep them until their death and 
then leave them to public museums. Of 
all bequests, 7.2 percent were to art 
education and museums while only 2.9 
percent of gifts were made to this purpose. 
The difference is 3.0 sigma. | 

Science and Public Welfare—In relative 
number of gifts to total science and public 
welfare, bequests (11.7 percent) slightly 
surpass gifts (10.1 percent), a difference 
of .8 sigma, but, in relative value of gifts 
to this purpose, gifts (20.0 percent) far 
surpass bequests (8.5 percent). 

Charity—In relative number of gifts to 


total charity, bequests (25.3 percent) lead 
gifts made by living donors (21.7 percent). 
The difference is 1.3 sigma, and virtually 
all of it occurs in other items than gifts 
to hospitals (10.6 percent for bequests and 
10.5 percent for gifts). The data on rela- 
tive value of gifts to total charity show 
only a slight difference between bequests 
(17.1 percent) and gifts (17.0 percent), 
but disclose a marked difference in gifts 
to hospitals (bequests 4.8 percent, gifts 
10.7 percent). 

Among the minor items under total 
charity, the most significant differences 
occur in the case of gifts to the aged, 
where, as would be expected, bequests 
are much more important than gifts, both 
in relative number (2.9 percent to .6 per- 
cent) and in relative value (5.2 percent to 
.4 percent). The difference in relative 
number amounts to 2.5 sigma. Orphans 
also receive a notably larger relative 
number of bequests (1.7 percent) than 
gifts (.6 percent). The difference is 1.5 
sigma. 

Religion—Organized religion is much 
more apt to benefit from bequests than 
from gifts made by living donors, accord- 
ing to our data on both relative number 
(bequests—7.9 percent, gifts—4.4 per- 
cent) and relative value (bequests—g.2 
percent, gifts—1.6 percent) of gifts to 
total religion. The former difference is 
2.3 sigma. This confirms the popular 
belief that men give most thought to re- 
ligion when approaching death. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


A. FRANCES BEERY 
Associated Charities, Family Consultation Service, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE problem of tuberculosis in gen- 

eral presents the need of three dis- 

tinct chronological periods of treat- 
ment which may be classified as: 
treatment before the patient enters the 
sanatorium or hospital; treatment during 
his hospitalization; care and follow-up 
work after his discharge from the institu- 
tion. It is the last period which I wish 
to emphasize in this article. 

It is only since the World War that stu- 
dents of tuberculosis, including occupa- 
tional therapists, social workers, and some 
physicians have been placing a greater 
emphasis upon the necessary readjust- 
ment of the patient to active life. The 
public health nurse now knows that no 
matter how carefully the patient and his 
family may be prepared for the former's 
hospitalization he will need an individual- 
ized program during and after his hospital- 
ization to help him again assume his 
place in a normal family and community 
life. The physician in the sanatorium 
also recognizes that skilled surgery and 
other forms of medical treatment are deal- 
ing with only one aspect of the prob- 
lem. 

Let us consider some of the inevitable 
problems of the tuberculosis patient. In 


the first place tuberculosis is a disease 
which requires anywhere from five months 
to several years to effect a cure; in the next 
place it is most infectious in its active 
stages. Unless one has been closely as- 
sociated with a person afflicted with the 
disease it is difficult to understand just 
what this means. In brief, the patient 
is uprooted from all normal activities. 
He not only has to relinquish his employ- 
ment and his social and recreational 
activities, but is also forced to leave his 
home and relatives. While he is hospi- 
talized he becomes accustomed to a se- 
lected, sheltered environment where he has 
no family responsibilities, no need to work 
for his own existence, and where little is 
expected of him. He grows used to hav- 
ing the least detail of everyday living 
performed for him. Moreover, he does 
not have to fight for a place in his environ- 
ment as practically everyone he contacts 
is substantially in the same status as he. 
Frequently, and in most sanatoria, the 
patient assumes that he will spend his life 
and will die in such an environment, and 
this is undoubtedly true in communities 
where there has been no program planned 
to treat the patient in the early stages in 
which there are chances of recovery, and 
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in communities where there is no program 
of rehabilitation. 

Now what happens to this patient who 
is physically able to be discharged from 
the sanatorium or hospital, and for whom 
there has been no rehabilitative program, 
or who is unable to make his own read- 
justment to active life? Frequently he 
finds himself without friend or family, 
the spouse may have deserted, and the 
children may have been placed in homes 
because one or both parents were hospi- 
talized, and even if the discharged patient 
has a home to which he might return he 
often finds the family unwilling to accept 
him because they are afraid of him and 
also because he may be a permanent 
liability. He finds that he cannot resume 
his former employment. A large major- 
ity of tuberculosis ex-patients are not 
physically able to do the types of work for 
which they were trained and in which 
before their hospitalization they were oc- 
cupied. Moreover, the fear of tubercu- 
losis is also expressed in the employer's 
unwillingness to re-employ an ex-patient 
even when he is physically able to do the 
work. There is another angle—the pa- 
tient is out of practice, he has lost some of 
his skill, and other applicants who have 
been unemployed for much shorter periods 
are given preference. He finds in a great 
many cases that he has no financial re- 
sources, and either has to take a type of 
job which is against the doctor's advice, 
or, on the other hand, may be forced to 
apply for assistance from some relief 
agency. The program he chooses will 
prove to be only a stop-gap until he will 
again break down and re-enter the sana- 
torium. If a program of relief is not 
planned to give special care to an ex- 
patient he has to live in slum areas where 
rent is cheap, and at the same time venti- 
lation, sanitation, and heating facilities 
are correspondingly inadequate. He is 
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forced to eat to appease hunger, rather 
than to build up his bodily resistence. 

All of these problems are concrete and 
obvious. The ex-patient also has per- 
sonality problems which are most fre- 
quently a result of the combined factors 
mentioned above. He may be a person 
who has adjusted to hisenvironment before 
the onset of his illness. However, during 
his illness he may have become warped in 
his attitudes; he may have become so 
discouraged that he believes it is futile 
to attempt any resumption of normal 
activities. He may be malingering and 
trying to convince other people that he is 
still and will always be a sick man, un- 
abe to resume his responsibilities for 
himself and his family. This type of pa- 
tient often feels he has been discharged 
when his physical condition did not war- 
rant it. Sometimes patients are unable to 
adjust because they believe that all their 
‘‘shortcomings’’ should be excused on the 
basis of their past illness. This is particu- 
larly true of those who have difficulty in 
getting along with their families and with 
the employers, however considerate both 
may be. 

One case story may serve to illustrate 
some of the above-mentioned problems: 
Thirteen months after he had been dis- 
charged, Mr. M., 32 years old, re-entered 
the sanatorium—a discouraged, despond- 
ent husband and father who felt that life 
had little in store for him. He believed 
that the treatment he would receive in the 
sanatorium would be in vain as after his 
discharge he would again have to accept 
any work in order to re-establish his home. 
The doctors had told him that he must 
not return to the only type of work he 
knew—that of operating a steam shovel— 
but what else could he do? To make mat- 
ters worse, Mrs. M. felt that her husband 
should never return to the home. For the 
children’s sake she was afraid. She had 
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always heard that once a person contracted 
tuberculosis he should until his death re- 
main in the sanatorium where he would 
not endanger other people. His recent 
breakdown confirmed her beliefs. Mrs. 
M’s. family felt the same way. When Mr. 
M. returned to the sanatorium they had 
taken the two children and Mrs. M. into 
their home and assisted Mrs. M (who had 
a temporary job) with the support of the 
children. They were unable to do any 
more; therefore, the best thing for Mr. M. 
was to remain in the sanatorium where he 
could at least die in comfort. 

It was the recognition of all the above- 
mentioned problems in conjunction with 
the physical problem of tuberculosis, 
which led to the establishment of the re- 
habilitative and social programs in sana- 
toria, first in Europe and then in the 
United States. These programs differ in 
their set-ups, but all have a common func- 
tion, that is, to enable the patient to be- 
come an adjusted individual who is an 
asset rather than a liability to his family 
and community. Such a program was in- 
stituted in Hamilton County, Ohio, in 
connection with the County Sanatorium 
in March 1935, with Mr. Holland Hudson 
as the Director of the so-called Social 
Economic Department. At this time the 
program was set up as an experiment in 
rehabilitation work, at first emphasizing 
the preparation for discharge which the 
patient received while in the Sanatorium. 
Vocational guidance, based upon the same 
tests which are used in the Cincinnati Em- 
ployment Center and upon the physician's 
recommendation in each individual case, 
was offered. As soon as the patient be- 
came ambulatory he might attend classes 
in the rehabilitation building which con- 
tains a work shop, classes, and equipment 
for most types of office work, sewing in- 
struction, and many other types of work 
which offer opportunities for either or 
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both lucrative employment and a valuable 
avocation. Space does not permit elabor- 
ation of this program as I should like to 
emphasize an added feature of the work. 

In May 1935, the Sanatorium asked the 
Cincinnati Associated Charities, Family 
Consultation Service, to give service to 
all those patients ready to leave the Sana- 
torium, and who needed assistance in ad- 
justing to their family and community 
life. These patients composed about 33 
percent of those ready for discharge. 
Each one of these patients is referred to the 
consultant who interviews him at the 
hospital. In only a few instances can the 
patient resume regular full-time employ- 
ment. The consultant helps the patient 
to make his living arrangements so that 
he may receive the convalescent care 
necessary before he can resume work. 
Those who are in need of intensive case- 
work service are referred to another case 
worker in the agency after discharge 
plans have been made. Sixty-seven per- 
cent of the patients who came to our at- 
tention were discharged to their families 
or relatives after the consultant contacted 
the family and made plans with them. 

About 37 percent of these patients re- 
quired some financial assistance which was 
supplied primarily by the County Welfare 
Department and, in some few cases, by 
private agencies. Special attention was 
given to proper sanitary living arrange- 
ments and financial plans included these 
and also provisions for a special diet and 
milk. 

Another group of patients, composing 
about 33 percent of those for whom we 
made plans—our so-called boarding home 
patients—were placed in private boarding 
homes especially selected by the consult- 
ant. Any home in which there were 
children was automatically rejected. 

Some of the qualifications for these 
homes were in reference to location, hous- 
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ing facilities, and especially in reference 
to the matron of the boarding home who 
must thoroughly understand and accept 
the patient’s problems. It was the con- 
sultant’s job to educate the matron con- 
cerning the patient’s problem. The pa- 
tients who were placed in these homes 
presented a combination of particular prob- 
lems. Such an individual might be one 
who could not return to his home or who 
had no home, and at the same time had a 
hopeful work prognosis. Boarding homes 
were generally located near the hospital 
where the patient might continue classes 
which he had begun during his hospitali- 
zation. In a few instances patients who 
did not have a hopeful prognosis were 
placed in boarding homes as no alternative 
living arrangements could be provided. 
Whatever living arrangements were made 
for the patient rhe case worker from the 
Family Consultation Service and the 
_ Relief Agency gave follow-up care. The 
Public Health Department sent in visiting 
nurses who visited the patient regularly 
either in his own home or the boarding 
home. He also received regular check- 
ups at the clinics. 

If this project does nothing else it illus- 
trates the cooperative work of many 
agencies in the community who are in- 
terested primarily in different aspects of 
the problem of tuberculosis. These agen- 
cies are as follows: The Public Health 
Agencies, including the Public Health De- 
partment, the clinics, the Sanatorium and 
the Health Federation; the Better Housing 
League that regulates standards for the 
patient’s housing; the Public Relief 
Agency that provides financial care for the 
indigent patient, both in his own home 
and the boarding homes; the Family Con- 
sultation Service which provides the case- 
work; the Employment Center, and the 
Handicap Placement Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, both of which make a 
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special effort to place these people in jobs 
and training, respectively, suited to their 
physical condition. 

A committee composed of a representa- 
tive or representatives from each agency 
acts in an advisory capacity. The de- 
tailed plans from time to time are worked 
out by the Director of the Rehabilitation 
Program at the Sanatorium, and by the 
Case Consultant from the Family Service 
Agency. 

The treatment in the above-mentioned 
Case story serves to point out some aspects 
of this cooperative treatment. A few 
months after an operation was performed, 
Mr. M. was persuaded to take classes in 
the woodshop at the Sanatorium. At this 
time he thought it was an enjoyable means 
of utilizing his time. He himself believed 
that he would never be a part of his 
family unit. During the remaining five 
months of his hospitalization Mr. M. ac- 
quired some skills in woodwork. At the 
end of this time he was shocked to learn 
that he was to be discharged before the 
doctors advised that he might work. 
The case consultant found a bitter, re- 
sentful, melancholy man who felt he had 
a right to stay at the Sanatorium until he 
could find full-time employment. She 
had a great deal of difficulty in getting 
Mr. M. to see that he could obtain con- 
tinued training and convalescent care 
after his discharge. Finally Mr. M. agreed 
that we would visit the family to make 
plans for their re-establishment. We 
found that both Mrs. M. and the relatives 
were willing to make such a plan after | 
they understood that Mr. M. would not 
be infectious at the time of the discharge, 
and that if he could receive the proper 
care he had good chances of recovering 
and of maintaining his family. It was 
arranged that Mr. and Mrs. M. and the 
two children would move into a flat in 
a suburb in order that Mr. M. might con- 
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tinue his classes at the Sanatorium until 
he would be able to work. At first Mrs. 
M. rejected the idea of giving up her job 
which meant little to the family as far as 
income was concerned. After we had as- 
sured them that they could receive some 
assistance from the Public Relief Depart- 
ment, Mrs. M. worked out a plan with 
her family whereby her parents would assist 
with such needs as clothing and rent; the 
Public Department would supply milk 
and food. This plan was continued for a 
period of six months, after which time 
Mr. M., through the Employment Center, 
obtained a full-time job in a small furni- 
ture shop. At the present time he alone 
is maintaining the family. Recent re- 
ports at the clinic have been very good. 
There is every indication that the family 
is a happy, well-knit unit. 

Another case: Miss H., a young girl of 
20 years of age, formerly a stenographer 
with some training, had been in the Sana- 
torium eight months. As soon as she 
was able to take classes in office work she 
not only kept up the practice she had once 
had but also acquired new skills while at 
the Sanatorium. When she was ready 
for discharge we found that there was a 
great deal of conflict between her mother 
and an older brother concerning her return 
tothe home. The brother, who had been 
maintaining the family, felt that his sister 
would be dependent upon him for the rest 
of her life. Moreover, he felt that the 
mother gave the best of everything the 
family had to the sister. The consultant 
visited the family, and after discussing 
the situation with the mother and son 
they agreed to accept assistance which 
might offer special diet and milk for the 
girl. After the girl was at home three 
months she obtained a full-time office job 
through the Employment Center, and not 
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only maintained herself but contributed 
to the family income. The consultant 
has continued to visit the family, and ap- 
parently the conflicts between the mother, 
brother and sister have been ironed out. 

Although this project has been in opera- 
tion about two and one-half years, no 
valid conclusions may be drawn as yet. 
We do know that about 30 percent of the 
discharged patients, for whom we made 
plans, have obtained either temporary or 
permanent employment, and there are ap- 
parently fewer recurrent cases of tuber- 
culosis; also, the waiting list at the 
Sanatorium has been reduced from approxi- 
mately 105 to an average of 30. 

There has been no comparative study 
made of the cases for whom we made 
plans and who were readmitted with those 
who received no service at the time of 
discharge, or with those who were dis- 
charged before the project was instituted. 
However, from general observation we be- 
lieve that the recurrences among those 
who received follow-up care are consider- 
ably less than those who did not. It is 
significant to note that about 10 percent 
of the patients have obtained employ- 
ment as a result of their training during 
and after hospitalization. A larger per- 
cent have obtained jobs for which they 
were not trained but have been able to 
hold probably because of the convalescent 
care they received both in their own homes 
and in the boarding homes. 

These observations indicate that the 
project has performed a valuable service to 
the individuals and to the community. 
It also demonstrates the need of joint co- 
operation of different health and social 
agencies each of which are interested in a 
particular phase of tuberculosis treatment 
that is incomplete or of no ultimate value 
without the consideration of all other 
phases of treatment. 
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SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSING PROJECTS IN FRANCE* 


SHELBY T. McCLOY 
Duke University 


PROPOS to the concern of the 
A Roosevelt administration in hous- 
ing, as displayed in the work of 
the Federal Housing Administration, it is 
of interest to point out that on several 
occasions in the late eighteenth century 
the French government gave attention to 
the housing conditions of its subjects. 

In the 1770's the government of the Old 
Regime concerned itself with the housing 
of the Acadian refugees who had come to 
France following their expulsion from 
Nova Scotia in 1755. Seventy-eight 
houses were built at Belleisle, off the 
coast of Brittany, for seventy-eight fami- 
lies that wished to settle there.1. These 
houses were still being occupied by them 
in 1786. 

In 1773 the government agreed to build 
150 houses for some fifteen hundred Acad- 
ians who wanted to settle on the estate of 
one Marquis de Perusse, in Poitou. There 
were to be five colonies, of 30 houses each. 
It was planned that in each house there 
would dwell ten Acadians. Thus there 
would live in each colony some three 
hundred persons.? But the project mis- 
carried and most of the houses were never 
constructed, due chiefly to a change of 
interest on the part of the Acadians. 
Fifty-eight houses however were actually 
constructed, at government expense, and 
32 of them were occupied.* Two decades 
later Acadians were still living in them. 


* Part of a larger study made possible by a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council. 

1 Rapporte le 5 avril 1782, Archives Nationales, 
Fis, 3495- 

® Projet d’établissement des familles acadiennes pour 
concilier les offres de M. le Marquis de Perusse avec les 
intentions du ministre. Arch. Nat., Fis, 3495. 

*Rapporte le 5 avril 1782. Arch. Nat., Fis, 


3495. 


In 1784 another housing project was 
undertaken by the government of the Old 
Regime. The winter of 1783-84 had been 
one of great severity, especially in north- 
ern and central France. Heavy snows were 
followed in the early months of 1784 by a 
sudden thaw and terrible floods. Most of 
the French provinces suffered heavy losses 
in roads, bridges, boats, houses, livestock, 
and through unemployment (due to inter- 
ference with trade). The French govern- 
ment allotted three million livres to the 
various provinces for partial reparation of 
damages, and set aside one million addi- 
tional for charity workshops. It so hap- 
pened that in the généralité of Soissons, the 
rivers Aisne and Suippe had destroyed 77 
houses by overflowing, and damage was 
done to others. The intendant of Sois- 
sons sent a committee of three of his sub- 
ordinates to the scenes of damage. The 
committee was guided about by the vil- 
lage curés. It reported that the houses 
all belonged to people who were too poor 
to rebuild them, and recommended to the 
intendant that they be rebuilt at govern- 
ment expense. The intendant in turn re- 
quested of the government 45,870 livres 
for the purpose of rebuilding them, and 
11,200 livres to repair certain other houses 
that had been damaged badly. The in- 
tendant’s request was granted in full, and 
the houses were built. The architect's 
plan for the houses can be found today in 
the Archives Nationales.* 

In 1789 Francois Cointereaux, professor 
in the School of Rural Architecture, which 
was situated on the site of the old Colis- 
seum, proposed to the French government 
the building of houses out of pisé (pressed 
potter’s clay). Throughout the eight- 


* Arch. Nat., H, 1418. 
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eenth century the French government had 
shown itself alert by manifesting interest 
in new medical remedies, new inventions, 
and new methods of manufacture, fre- 
quently subsidizing applicants in their 
researches or in furthering their projects. 
Cointereaux in July 1789 won the favor- 
able attention of the government, which 
proceeded to support him for many 
months, while he instructed workmen in 
his process. But in March 1790, after an 
outlay of 2768 livres on the project, the 
government withdrew its support, as it 
found that the pisé would not last more 
than three years through such cold 
weather as France had experienced in 1789. 

Far from being discouraged, however, 
Cointereaux in February 1791 suggested to 
the government that it let him have ten 
thousand workers at making pisé and in 
building homes for the poor.® The govern- 
ment appears to have given no further 
attention to his project, though, since its 
examiners had reported unfavorably in 
1790. 

In May 1790, while the government was 
toying with Cointereaux’s scheme, L. 
Prudhomme had denounced in his R évolu- 
tions de Paris the cramped, insanitary con- 
ditions of the workers’ houses in Paris 
and advocated better housing conditions.* 


5 Alexandre Tuetey, ed., L'administration des 
ateliers de charité. Rapport de J. B. Edme Plaisant 
(Paris, 1906). Pp. 152-53. 

®No. 43, p. 267. This was the most popular 
journal in the early days of the Revolution. It is 
said that some of its issues attained a circulation of 


He comments upon the fact that much of 
Paris had been rebuilt in the eighteenth 
century. Mercier, too, in his Tableau de 
Paris, mentions that thousands of houses 
had been built in Paris between 1758 and 
1788, and one-third of the city thereby 
reconstructed; but parts of Paris were still 
squalid.’ 

In November 1789 the government or- 
dered the demolition of all the houses 
facing the Louvre, since they were old and 
apt to fall on passers-by.* Later during 
the Revolution the government embarked 
upon considerable building and on the 
remodeling of old structures,® while the 
country was moving into inflation. 

Of course the French government for 
centuries had expended money upon the 
building of palaces and other public build- 
ings. In the eighteenth century, however, 
it began to manifest consideration of the 
housing needs of its citizens, even though 
ina feeble way. In times past the Ameri- 
can government has been interested in 
creating a Versailles out of Washington. 
At last its building interests have been 
broadened and humanized. How far in 
the new direction will they go? 


200,000. Prudhomme was the owner, and Loustalot 
the leading writer or editor until his death in Septem- 
ber 1790. 
7 Nouv. éd., tome VIII, pp. 190-94 (Paris, 1783). 
8 L. Lacroix, Actes de la commune de Paris pendant 
la Révolution. Tome VII, pp. 454-55. 


* Alexandre Tuetey, ed., L'assistance publique a 
Paris pendant la Révolution (Paris, 1895). Tomes 
I-IV. Many instances are cited in this work. 
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THE PROCESS OF CHANGE FROM NEIGHBORHOOD TO 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION AND ITS EFFECT ON 
RURAL LIFE 


W. RUSSELL TYLOR 
University of Illinois 


HE process of change from neigh- 

borhood to regional organization 

involves the transfer of the primary 
responsibility for essential group interests 
from the inadequate smallest locality 
groups to the more adequate larger ones. 
This change which is taking place in 
rural society significantly, need not in- 
volve the elimination of the rural neigh- 
borhood so much as its persistence on a 
modified basis. In the urban environ- 
ment the neighborhood has largely dis- 
appeared, having been superceded by the 
more inclusive residential area.’ This 
loss, incidentally, finds a partial recom- 
pense in the interest and attempts of city 
planners and of real estate developers to 
reincorporate the neighborhood principle 
as a basic unit in urban planned develop- 
ment.? In rural communities the neigh- 


' Niles Carpenter, The Sociology of City Life, 
p- 241 (1931). 

*Tam Deering, ‘Social Reconstruction through 
Neighborhood and Town Planning,’ Social Forces, 
Vol. X, No. 2, December 1931, pp. 227-229. See also 
proposed ‘‘Neighborhood Protective and Improve- 
ment Act,"’ recently published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards; likewise Information 
Bulletin of the New York Regional! Planning Associa- 
tion, No. 15, Nov. 27, 1933 and No. 16, Feb. 26, 
1934, dealing with rehabilitation and rehousing. 


borhood is found more readily to persist, 
despite the factors making for its eclipse 
in larger community and regional group- 
ings. 

Although rural life began with the 
neighborhood, either in its grouped form, 
which is village centered, or in the dis- 
persed form of neighboring independent 
farm clearings and farmsteads, rural soci- 
ologists of late years have been interested 
in rediscovering and redefining the 
neighborhood on a more scientific basis. 
Beginning with Kolb’s study of rural 
primary groups or open country neigh- 
borhoods in Dane County, Wisconsin, in 
1gz1, several other counties throughout 
the nation were similarly studied during 
the decade, three of which were restudied 
in 1931.3 


* These studies include: J. H. Kolb, Rural Primary 
Groups (Dane County), Research Bulletin 451, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wis- 
consin, 1921; C. C. Zimmerman and C. C. Taylor, A 
Study of Primary Groups in Wake County, North 
Carolina, Bulletin 245, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1922; Dwight Sanderson and 
Warren S. Thompson, The Social Areas of Otsego 
County, New York, Research Bulletin 422, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
1923; Walter H. Baumgartel, A Social Study of Ravalli 
County, Montana, Bulletin 160, Agricultural Experi- 
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Apart from these special monograph 
studies which continue to appear in part,‘ 
the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search of New York discovered in 1924 an 
average of 3.6 open country neighbor- 
hoods in the trade areas of 140 typical 
agricultural villages throughout the na- 
tion.’ These same village centers were 
restudied by the Institute in 1930, and re- 
vealed a net loss of 16.4 percent in their 
number of neighborhoods in the six years.® 
They were again restudied in 1936, and 
the results of this restudy were published 
last year. There was a net decline inthe 
total number of neighborhoods since 1930 
of 23.5 percent, and of 36 percent since 
1924.7 However, there were two trends 
discernible these last six years. One was 
for the weaker neighborhoods to disap- 
pear. The other was for the depression 
to force neighborhood groups to rely 


ment Station, University of Montana, 1923; E. L. 
Morgan and Owen Howells, Rural Population 
Groups, (Boone County), Research Bulletin 74, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Mis- 
souri, 1925; E. A. Taylor and F. R. Yoder, Rural 
Social Organization in Whitman County, Bulletin 
203, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1926; E. A. Taylor and F,. R. Yoder, Rural Social 
Organization in Whatcom County, Bulletin No, 215, 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, 1927; 
E. A. Taylor and F. R. Yoder, Rural Social Organiza- 
tion in Clark County, Bulletin No. 225, Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1928; J. H. Kolb, 
Trends of Country Neighborhoods, Bulletin 120, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wis- 
consin, 1933; Dwight Sanderson and Harold F. Dorn, 
The Rural Neighborhoods of Otsego County, Mimeo- 
graph Bulletin No. 2, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, 1934. 

* See also unpublished master's thesis, University 
of Illinois, 1937 by J. R. Leevy, ‘Rural Open Country 
Neighborhoods of Clark County, Illinois.” 

5 Brunner, Hughes and Patten, American Agricul- 
tural Villages, Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, New York, 1927. 

6 Brunner and Kolb, Rural Social Trends, p. 67 
(1933). 

7 Brunner and Lorge, Rural Trends in Depression 
Years, p. 93 (1937). 
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upon themselves for the organization of 
much of their social life, with the result 
that there were more integrating factors 
and a stronger neighborhood life in many 
cases than was true in 1930. 


THE CHANGING RURAL COMMUNITY 


Defining the neighborhood as ‘‘that first 
grouping beyond the family which has 
social significance and which is conscious 
of some local unity,’’ and discovering it 
essentially by ascertaining whether it had 
sufficient local cohesion as to have a name 
such as Spring Valley, Pleasant Hill, 
Willow Springs, Albion Prairie, Kolb 
found in his restudy of Dane County, 
Wisconsin, in 1931 that, after 10 years, 
the number of active neighborhoods was 
within one of the original number. Some 
had disintegrated, but new ones had also 
appeared. Thus the persistence of the 
open country neighborhood is evidenced, 
though in varying degrees. 

All of these studies reveal that the im- 
portant integrating factors of neighbor- 
hoods are one or more of the basic socio- 
economic organizations or institutions, 
more particularly the cross-roads school, 
church, and retail store. On the other 
hand, better roads, which widen a trade 
area, and the consolidations of schools 
and churches are factors making for the 
submergence of neighborhood bonds and 
their absorption into larger community 
and special interest group affiliations 
which transcend and cut across neighbor- 
hood localities. With such developments, 
rural groups tend to be more expansive 
and more voluntary and purposive. They 
are consequently less conditioned by mere 
proximity and neighborly intervisitation, 
even though such social interests may be 
centered about some one or more local in- 
stitutions. 

Be this as it may, a complete eclipse of 
neighborhood consensus need not follow 
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these changes. The restudy of Boone 
County, Missouri, revealed that local 
visiting or neighboring contacts were 
more than two and one half times as 
numerous as were special interest or or- 
ganization contacts. Hence, though com- 
munication facilities serve to increase 
outside contacts, they may stimulate local 
contacts at an even greater rate. Another 
evidence of this is observable from the 
Institute’s restudies which reveal that 
growing villages maintain neighborhoods 
in their open country trade areas more 
readily than do declining villages. 

Although open country neighborhoods 
give every promise of persisting and of 
holding their own in social contacts, they 
are politically and economically less im- 
portant in the larger community than 
formerly, as pointed out by Brunner and 
Kolb in their ‘‘Raral Social Trends.’’® 
Moreover this persistence of the open 
country neighborhoods is increasingly cen- 
tered around syecial interest groups rather 
than locality groups as the study of special 
interest groups by Kolb and Wileden in 
1927 revealed.° 

Furthermore, the social changes in- 
herent in increased communication have 
made it inevitable that country neighbor- 
hoods become subordinate to the village 
centered rural community consisting of a 
village and its trade area. At the same 
time, this village community itself is 
undergoing marked transformation more 
along regional lines. The structure of the 
rural community is changing in significant 
part from a mono-nucleated or single vil- 
lage centered area to a poly-nucleated or 
multiple village centered region. 


§ Ibid., p. 103. 

* Kolb and Wileden, Special Interest Groups, Re- 
search Bulletin 84, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1927. Report of 
a research study of special interest groups in five Wis- 
consin counties. Further summarized in Chapter VI 
of Kolb and Brunner, A Study of Rural Society (1935). 


The first study of the village centered 
rural community was made by Dr. C. J. 
Galpin in 1913 in Walworth County, Wis- 
consin.!° In this study Dr. Galpin dis- 
covered the rurban-borough or mono- 
nucleated rural community wherein the 
village and its trade area were identified 
as comprising a socio-economic commu- 
nity or region, within which the village 
was seen to be dependent uponits farming 
trade area as the very source of its business 
existence, like a plant whose roots 
touched every farm home which primarily 
engaged in trade with it. Incidentally it 
was with a view of discovering a rural 
primary group more basic than Galpin’s 
rurban-borough that led Kolb to his study 
a few years later of the open country 
neighborhoods of Dane County, Wiscon- 
sin. These, as we have observed, al- 
though intrinsically primary, are no 
longer primary in their influence on the 
structure of rural social organization. 

Walworth County, Wisconsin was re- 
studied in 1929 or 16 years later by Kolb 
and Polson.!! The most important 
changes noted were the expansion and 
overlapping of trade areas. The result is 
the emergence of a rural community struc- 
ture of the poly-nucleated village type, 
with consequent increasing difficulty in 
specifically determining community 
boundaries. Other studies reveal these 
tendencies, likewise.'!2 Thus the farm 
people of Walworth County were seen to 


10C. J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricul- 
tural Community, Research Bulletin No. 34, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, 
1915. Also summarized in his Rural Life, Chap. IV 
(1922). 

™ Kolb and Polson, Trends in Town-Country 
Relations, Research Bulletin 117, 1933, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 
12 Dwight Sanderson, The Rural Community, p. 485 
ff. (1932). 

Also, Kolb and Brunner, A Study of Rural Society, 
Chap. V (1935). 
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use on the average nearly four trade cen- 
ters per family. Moreover, more rural 
people were buying from cities than from 
cross roads centers, and more were buying 
through mail order houses than from 
either cities or cross roads centers. In- 
creased means of mobility and contacts 
with the urban environment largely ac- 
counted for changes in the consumption 
requirements and habits of farm families, 
which changes in turn were reflected in 
the altered community structure. 

Similarly a study of the folkways and 
mobility of the rural population in six 
Connecticut towns by Rapport, revealed 
that out of eleven services indicated each 
family went outside of its town for an 
average of 6.14 services, indicative of the 
drawing power of other larger urban 
centers.!* 

With this brief characterization of the 
unplanned changing structure of the rural 
community, let us now consider develop- 
ing forms of regional organizations which 
are more consciously planned and which 
supersede the smaller local rural communi- 
ties as units of social organization al- 
though they do not necessarily involve 
dispensing with these. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


Foremost among the institutions apart 
from trade making for regional integra- 
tions which transcend the rural neighbor- 
hood is the central high school and the 
consolidated school. The one-room 
school is par excellence the institutional 
nucleus of the rural neighborhood. The 
consolidated school stands for an integra- 
tion of several such neighborhoods around 
an institution of much greater effective- 
ness. Likewise is the high school the 
institution par excellence determining the 
community areas of village centered rural 


18 Victor A. Rapport, ‘‘Are Rural Services Obsoles- 
cent?’’ The American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII, 
No. 2, September 1931, pp. 266-272. 
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communities, as the studies of the 140 
typical agricultural villages throughout 
the nation made by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research revealed. 

The limitations of the small district 
school are but too well appreciated: in- 
adequate equipment, high per capita cost, 
narrow curricula, small classes and largely 
inexperienced and transient teachers. 
When it is appreciated that three-fourths 
of all rural schools are one-room and two- 
teacher schools, in the light of their in- 
adequacies rural education exhibits a 
marked cultural lag. This extreme de- 
centralization of the American school 
system, together with the tendency to 
limit teaching appointments to local girls 
who live at home and serve for a lower 
wage, is stated by William C. Bagley in 
an article in the Survey Graphic as the lead- 
ing cause why the American standards for 
the education of teachers are markedly 
lower than in other countries." 

The disadvantages of extreme decentral- 
ization, employing the smaller neighbor- 
hoods as units, are not confined to the 
elementary school but are even more evi- 
dent in conjunction with the high school. 
A bulletin issued by the Louisiana State 
Department of Education states that 


If Louisiana could have had her present excellent 
highway system twenty years earlier, there would 
have been no necessity for so many of the small and 
costly high-school departments that now exist. A 
generation ago, the small high-school department 
offering a single curriculum and taught by only two 
or three teachers was really a necessity, but now since 
good roads make possible the transfer of children 
from ten to twenty miles, at a moderate cost, there is 
little reason for the continued existence of so many 
of these schools in neighboring communities only a 
few miles apart. 


14 William C. Bagley, ‘‘The Price of Poor Teach- 
ing,’’ Survey Graphic, Vol. XXIV-5 May 1935, pp. 
223-226f. 

8 John E. Coxe, ‘The Consolidation of High 
Schools as a Program of Efficiency and Economy," 
State Department of Education of Louisiana, Bulletin 
No. 227, June 13, 1932, p. 6. 
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Emphasizing the need for consolidation, 
Professor Gillette, in his 1936 edition of 
his Rural Sociology, says: 


The isolayed, one-room country schools are, as we 
have seen, anachronistic and inefficient agencies for 
realizing mcdern agricultural and rural demands at 
the hands of education. The fundamental measure 
for eliminating them is consolidation. This means 
the physical and legal combination and union of two 
or more small school districts in one, having a central 
and modern school plant to which all the children of 
the larger district are usually transported in com- 
munity vans.'* 


Nevertheless, the movement for con- 
solidation has long since passed the stage 
of theory. The number of consolidated 
schools (17,500) almost doubled by 1932 
over 1920, and represents more than one- 
eighth of the number of one-room schools, 
which latter have been reduced by more 
than a quarter in the same period.” At 
the same time it is estimated that because 
of low population density and topography 
it will be necessary to retain between 
75,000 and 100,000 one and two-room 
schools, equivalent to more than half of 
the existing (143,445) one-room schools.'* 
These then will continue at least to con- 
stitute an important social base for the 
rural neighborhood. 

As an offset to the obstacle of costs so 
frequently encountered in the proposals for 
consolidation, a compromise plan has 
been proposed by Dr. Sheffer of Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, in what is known as the co- 
operative school area. He proposes 


to close certain one-teacher schools and transport 
their pupils to those neighboring grade schools 
which could care for a larger enrollment. Such a 
procedure would result in the organization of what 
will be called . . . Co-operative School Areas, which 
are defined as areas consisting of one-graded school 
districts with one or more adjacent one-teacher dis- 


6 J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology, p. 383 (1936). 
17 Kolb and Brunner, op. cit., p. 406. 
18 Ibid., p. 410. 


tricts whose pupils would be taught in the graded 
school for a payment made by the respective one- 
teacher district school boards to the graded school 
board.!* 


Finally, apart from the more formal 
planned and legal attempts at consolida- 
tion may be noted an involuntary social 
change operative in this direction which 
Kolb and Brunner characterize as consolida- 
tion by social process. This is evidenced 
in the study of the 140 villages as made by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, whereby the high schools in the 
villages were seen to be drawing an in- 
creasing proportion of their pupils from 
the open country, amounting by 1932 to 
somewhat over 50 percent. This porpor- 
tion remained by 1936.”° 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


Second only to the open country school 
as the effective institutional expression of 
neighborhood solidarity is the country 
church. As a general trend it may be 
stated that rural churches are somewhat 
fewer in number though larger in member- 
ship than formerly, and yet a smaller pro- 
portion of the population is represented 
in this membership. There is also an at- 
tendance decline paralleling membership 
loss. Decline in numbers is largely ac- 
counted for by the abandonment of a sig- 
nificant number of open country churches, 
as well as by church consolidation and 
federation. It is estimated that 30,000 
rural Protestant churches have been aban- 
doned since 1900.24 Nevertheless over- 
churching continues to be a problem in 
many sections of rural America. Of 


19 Ibid., p. 409 as quoted. For original see W. E. 
Sheffer, The Co-operative School Area in Kansas; 
Kansas State Printing Plant, Topeka, Kansas, 1934. 

20 Brunner and Lorge, op. cit., p. 145. 

*1 Edwin E. Sundt, The Larger Parish Plan, pub- 
lished by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 
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the approximately 175,000 rural churches, 
fully 1000 may be characterized as com- 
munity churches of varying types, from 
the findings of a survey conducted by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
which covered the entire country except 
the South.*? 

As in the case of the school there is ob- 
servable a consolidation by social process, 
which may also be characterized as a trend 
toward the village, although this tend- 
ency is not as great as in the case of the 
school. The study of the 140 village 
communities however revealed that na- 
tionally speaking two-fifths of the country 
church members have within late years 
united with village churches, and they 
comprise one third of the church enroll- 
ment of these latter. 

The movement towards religious co- 
operation, which affects the number of 
churches and of church organizations, 
together with the area of participation, 
takes varied forms, both intra- and inter- 
denominationally. Douglass, in The Little 
Town, characterizes two primarily intra- 
denominational forms as the collegiate 
plan and the sector and zone plan.” 
These give recognition to the identity of 
interest of the town center and the sur- 
rounding country. The collegiate plan 
would comprise the union of town and 
country churches into denominational 
groups under a common administration. 
Thus Oregon City, Ohio, a town of 4500 
saw the merging, under a single board of 
trustees, of three outlying Congregational 
churches with the town church under the 
name of the “‘First Congregational Church 
of Oregon City and Vicinity.’’ The 
country churches continued to transact 
their local business, although there was a 
common ownership of all property. Like 


22 Newell L. Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology, 


PP- 542-6 (1934). 
3H. P. Douglass, The Little Town, pp. 148-152 


(1921). 
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the larger parish plan, the plan permits a 
staff of pastors and a more effective inte- 
gration of church work. 

What is characterized as the sector and 
zone plan is even more regional. This 
plan would divide the entire trade area of 
a town into definite sectors of agreed 
numbers of degrees, and each one of the 
cooperating churches would be assigned 
to one sector, and this in turn would give 
it individual responsibility to a representa- 
tive proportion of the population of the 
entire trade area. If effective, ultimately 
each sector, collegiately organized, would 
come to be a recognized parish of a single 
denomination operating through united 
churches. Douglass claims that this plan, 
a strictly allocated regional one, embodies 
the best in denominationalism with the 
best tendencies of social unification. Since 
it is appreciated that church competition 
is not solely a matter of doctrinal differ- 
ences but depends as well upon ethnic 
variations and social stratification, sucha 
division of a village region may in part 
prove feasible. 

Professor Dwight Sanderson of Cornell 
University, in his scholarly book, The 
Rural Community, indicates how earlier, 
religion was a large factor in breaking 
down the solidarity of the original village 
communities instead of an integrating 
factor.*4 For when the Federal Congress 
in the Ordinance of 1785, in following the 
New England custom, allotted a lot in 
every township of the Northwest Terri- 
tory for the support of religion, it did not 
foresee the competition of sects which in- 
creasing immigration from European coun- 
tries brought. 


As settlements became more permanent the country 
church became the dominant social institution of 
rural America, and as it was a neighborhood church 
its influence was often divisive to community life.*® 


* Dwight Sanderson, op. cét., p. 520. 
Ibid., p. 523. 
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The pioneer and early settlement church 
reflected the individualism of an age whose 
problems were pioneer ones. With the 
evolution of the larger community and a 
socialized religious conscience, the church 
of the future is being evolved more along 
the lines of the community or federated 
church and what is known as the larger 
parish plan. Of all the movements to- 
wards integration of separated churches, 
the larger parish plan has by far the larger 
regional implications. 

Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner in his well 
known study of the larger parish, defines it 
as ‘‘a specialized group ministry of a 
group of churches for an inclusive area.’’*° 
Two main types are distinguishable: the 
closely integrated type that ministers in 
many ways to all of the people of a socially 
organized area, under unified administra- 
tion; and the type that groups churches 
together loosely, regardless of social fac- 
tors, with each church affected merely co- 
operating along those special lines that 
appeal to the interest of its membership. 

The movement had its inception in 1911 
in Michigan, since when 197 larger par- 
ishes are found throughout the United 
States, as studied by Brunner, of which 28 
percent no longer function. One-fifth are 
inter-denominational, averaging five 
Protestant Churches and one Catholic. 
Failures have been attributed to lack of a 
properly integrated sociological area 
coupled with faulty administration. 

Where successful however, the larger 
parish becomes a religious cooperative, 
fostering community betterment by unit- 
ing small, ineffective churches with 
stronger more progressive groups, in a 
common effort to secure better leadership 
and organization efficiency. Communi- 


% Edmund deS. Brunner, The Larger Parish, In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 1934, p. 7. 
See also, Malcolm Dana, The Larger Parish Plan, 
Town and Country Department of the Congregational 
Church Extension Boards. 


ties, neighborhoods, and churches pool 
their resources to obtain and share a min- 
istry, a program and an equipment which 
they are unable to provide alone. There 
thus results a religious fellowship of creeds 
and races with a subordination of doctrinal 
differences, and with a wide and varied 
socio-religious program. 

The average number of community and 
neighborhood units in these larger par- 
ishes varies from 3 to 9 in New England, 
from 3 to 21 in the Mid-West, and from 3 
to 22 in the Mountain Division. 

As a specific illustration, in Illinois, the 
LaSalle County Larger Parish comprises 
the northern half of the county, covering 
500 square miles and with approximately 
12,000 residents.?? 


It contains one town of one thousand population 
and fifteen small communities ranging from twenty- 
five to five hundred inhabitants. The parish reaches 
eight miles beyond the county line to co-operate with 
another town of five hundred population. It is antici- 
pated, however, that this town some day will become 
the center of another Larger Parish in its own county. 

The territory is accessible by good roads, about 
eighty miles of which are concrete. It has been only 
in recent years, however that many of the communi- 
ties have been out of the mud. Besides this hard 
road system, passenger and freight train service totals 
about seventy-five miles, and access is had to the main 
line of the Roack Island railroad along the southern 
boundary. Thus a larger geographical community 
has been formed which is being recognized by the 
churches through closer co-operation. 

There are no neglected areas within the parish 
territory so far as the number and distribution of 
churches is concerned. There are twenty-nine 
churches, seven of which are in the open country. 
They are divided between the Methodist, Lutheran. 
Presbyterian, Evangelical, Baptist, Catholic, Naz- 
arene, Adveatist and Church of God communions, 
The Methodist and Lutheran have the largest number. 
Nine churches are now members of the Larger Parish, 
one of these being a Union Church, at Serena.** 


27R. M. Parrish, Larger Parish Technique, Re- 
printed from the Pastor's Journal, January 1932, 
with revisions, the Journal being a publication of 
the Methodist Board of Home Missions. 
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This is integrating religious values on a 
regional rather than a neighborhood basis 
to a pronounced degree, and offers a real 
challenge to the more effective ministra- 
tions of religious interests in rural 
America. 


REGIONAL OR DISTRICT LIBRARIES 


One of the most notable developments in 
the process of change from the neighbor- 
hood unit to regional organization in rural 
life is the emergence of regional or district 
libraries. The absence of library facilities 
in rural America is a matter of moment. 
More than one-third of the people in the 
United States have no public libraries 
within reach, and of these 4o million live 
in small villages or in the open country.” 
More than tooo of the nation’s 3,100 
counties are without a single library 
supported by public funds within their 
boundaries, while less than 300 have 
county-wide library service.*° 

Appreciating this great inequality in 
library facilities, together with the finan- 
cial impossibility of the smaller com- 
munity independently providing itself 
with anything approaching an adequate 
library equipment, the American Library 
Association has been active in promoting 
library service not only on a county wide 
basis, but likewise on a larger regional or 
district basis. 

There are two types of county libraries 
operating under the county library laws 
of the various states. The first is the 
independent county library which is or- 
ganized entirely independent of other 
libraries existing within the county. The 
second is a county library organized under 
the contract library laws which in turn 
provide for eight different types of con- 
tract service between the county library 
and such other library units as municipal 

29 The Equal Chance, American Library Association, 
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libraries, school libraries and even private 
libraries. In certain states county library 
service can be had only by means of con- 
tract with some existing library. So far 
California has the best and most fully 
developed system of county libraries of 
any state. New Jersey has county wide 
library service in more than half of its 
counties. 

Appreciating, however, that the county 
is too small an area in many parts of the 
nation, more particularly in the South, 
to support present day library require- 
ments, the American Library Association 
is looking toward what it characterizes 
as functional county cooperation or larger 
district and regional libraries to meet the 
situation. As stated in a bulletin of the 
Association of 1936 the national plan for 
libraries adopted by the Council of the 
ALA in 1934 embodies the following: 


Each state should have a system of public libraries 
available for all its population. A comparatively 
small number—say five hundred—large public library 
systems might provide better service for all the people 
in the United States than is now available except in 
a few cities and counties. Each system might serve 
a large county or several counties or a large metro- 
politan area. The emphasis should be on the natural 
area of interest, irrespective of city, county, or pos- 
sibly even state lines. Each community would have 
a branch of the large library system or a community 
library federated with other community libraries in 
a large system.*! 


Thus by pooling library resources over 
a large area, more effective service can be 
rendered down to the smallest community 
and neighborhood. 

Already four states have permissive re- 
gional library laws. Michigan was the 
first in 1931, followed by South Carolina, 
Washington, and Nebraska. Regional 
legislation was unsuccessfully considered 
by Idaho in1935. Thesame year attempts 
to secure large state grants for regional 


31 Regional or District Libraries, Public Library Divi- 
sion American Library Association, Chicago, 1936, 
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libraries failed in Illinois, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. However, the Tennessee 
state plan specifically calls for a complete 
system of regional libraries financed by an 
annual state appropriation in addition to 
present city appropriations. Many other 
of the state plans recommend regional 
libraries. 

Of date there is only one established 
regional library apart from two joint 
county libraries involving four counties 
in California. The tax-supported regional 
library is the Fraser Valley Union Library 
in British Columbia, organized in 1934, 
and including 20 taxing units serving a 
natural area of 40,000 people.* 

Although regional library organization 
over areas larger than counties is scarcely 
more than a projected development, it is 
nevertheless highly significant in the trend 
from the small community to the region 
as the unit for the more effective organiza- 
tion of basic societal services. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


An important field of service, which, 
like the public library, is gradually being 
organized upon a more adequate regional 
basis is that of health. More than 71 
percent of the people in the United States 
are living without complete health protec- 
tion. According to the United States 
Public Health Service, in 1932 Illinois had 
only 1.3 percent of her rural population 
with a health service under the direction 
of local full time health officials. Twelve 
states including Wisconsin, Indiana and 
New Jersey had o percent so provided for.** 
However the trend towards more effective 
service is under way. The restudy of the 
140 typical agricultural villages by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
indicated, after an interval of six years, a 
slight increase in the number of public 


[bid., p. 3. 
* Kolb and Brunner, op. cit., p. 548. 
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health nurses and a pronounced increase 
in the number having local boards of 
health.* 

Whereas the increase in the number of 
village boards of health is commendable, 
rural sociologists are unanimous in ad- 
vocating the county as the best unit for 
the development of adequate health fa- 
cilities, particularly in conjunction with 
hospital service. Dr. Brown, chairman 
of the Health Committee of the American 
Country Life Association at its annual 
meeting in Urbana in 1928, characterized 
the development of the county health 
unit as the most important advance in 
rural health service in the history of the 
American health movement. This may 
well remain true even though the number 
of counties in the United States with 
full time health officers dropped from only 
615 in 1932 to 530 by December, 1933, due 
primarily to the withdrawal of federal 
aid. However, there were 647 in 1936. 
Personnel employed by the average county 
unit include a health officer, a sanitary 
inspector, one or more nurses, and a bac- 
teriologist, all under the direction of 
a physician. A full-time employed and 
professional health officer is the minimum 
essential. 

Villages and towns which are not con- 
tent with the part-time service of a county 
health unit may supplement such services 
with their own local board of health, and 
profitably do what one of the California 
villages studied by the Institute did. It 
employed a full time nurse to follow up, 
among other duties, the clinical work 
among school children which was done by 
the county unit. Manifestly the mini- 
mum requirement for proper health super- 
vision of rural schools demands a health 
organization sufficient to administer 
health matters for the entire small town 


Tbid., p. 
% Brunner and Lorge, op. cit., p. 292. 
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and open country population, and this 
requires at best, either the county or some 
combination of the smaller counties. 

As for hospitals, the rural hospital was 
unknown previous to 1908. In 1909 Iowa 
legislation first permitted counties to levy 
a tax for county general hospitals. Some 
17 states have permissive legislation 
whereby counties may build and maintain 
hospitals by taxation. A notable former 
bulletin on Rural Hospitals issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
vividly presents the need and development 
in this field of regional organization.*’ 

Closely allied to the field of health, the 
whole field of rural social service and 
social welfare is being increasingly en- 
visioned on a regional rather than on a 
neighborhood basis, since the limited re- 
sources of the smaller community are 
here all but too apparent. In an article 
in the Social Service Review for March 1930, 
entitled ‘“The County versus the Com- 
munity as an Administrative Unit,’’ Miss 
Grace Abbott states that at the present 
time experts in both the health and the 
social service field favor the development 
of the county for local administration in 
order to serve both rural and urban com- 
munities, under the coordination of the 
state departments of health and public 
welfare. The recent insistence by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
that the county or its equivalent unit 
organization be prerequisite to the receipt 
of federal funds, has further stimulated 
the movement of organizing relief and 
social services on a county wide basis. 

Nor is this movement limited to the 
county in instances where these in turn 


% Henry J. Southmayd, ‘Building Rural Hospi- 
tals,"’ Rural America, V1, 1928, quoted in Kolb and 
Brunner, op. cét., p. §55- 

37 Wayne C. Nason, Rural Hospitals, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1485, United States Department of 
Agriculture, March, 1926. 
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may be judged too small to be adequate. 
County consolidation or inter-county co- 
operation is becoming evidenced in the 
creation of districts composed of several 
counties for the administration of various 
types of relief projects. As an example, 
Virginia has adopted this plan of what has 
been also characterized as functional 
county cooperation in connection with 
public health service, and that state is 
also replacing county almshouses with dis- 
trict homes for the aged which take care 
of the needs of a number of counties.** 


SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMS 


America inherited from England the 
theory of local responsibility for social 
welfare programs, and current political 
thinking has associated this with democ- 
racy and even with robust individualism. 
Although the resources and values of the 
local community should be fully utilized 
in meeting these ministrations, it is never- 
theless thoroughly appreciated by social 
workers that in planning for their ade- 
quate administration, the functions of the 
state and of the local communities must 
be correlated through state and county 
responsibility. 

In the December 1936 issue of Social 
Forces, Professor B. F. Timmons relates 
how ‘“‘recent events in the field of public 
welfare have stimulated new interest and 
concern among the welfare leaders of 
Illinois in a county unit plan of welfare 
and administration.’’ Pointing out that 
‘*greater efficiency and economy have been 
effected by substituting county wide ad- 
ministration of poor relief for the less 
integrated administration of the super- 
visors,"" and that ‘‘existing legislation 
provides for county wide administration 
of separate welfare services’’ he stresses 


38 J. W. Manning, ‘Progress of County Consolida- 
tion,’’ National Municipal Review, 21, August, 1932, 
pp. 10-18. 
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as the dominant need, ‘‘the establishing of 
a comprehensive welfare administration 
unit in the county that will embrace all 
the existing welfare functions and that 
will naturally become responsible for new 
welfare services when they are estab- 
lished.*’*® 

If such policies can prevail, not only 
can a real degree of local integrity be 
maintained in the smaller communities 
while providing for the far more effective 
realization of all their services, but a 
greater socialization and integration of 
the interests between town and country 
will be achieved. 

Even in the field of recreation, where on 
the whole it may still be stated that the 
social institutions identified with the 
neighborhood and community constitute 
the best recreational units, county wide 
organization is emerging as a new de- 
velopment. Pennsylvania was the first 
state to legislate for county recreation, and 
Chester County the first county to take 
advantage of this legislation and provide 
recreation on a county wide basis under 
an officially appointed recreation board 
and a county superintendent of recreation 
supported by county and township ap- 
propriations. 

Apart from a beginning towards a more 
formal regional organization, an increas- 
ing share in village recreational interests 
by farmer folk was noted in the restudies 
of the 140 villages. Moreover particular 
special interest groups are organizing 
themselves on a county basis, and county 
federations are being formed by a chain of 
local community units or by organizing 
locals in accordance with a county plan. 
For 21 counties studied, Kolb and Brun- 


8° B. F. Timmons, ‘‘Experience in County Public 
Welfare Organization and Administration as a Basis 
for Planning in Illinois," Socal Forces, 15, No. 2, 
December, 1936, pp. 248-254. 
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ner discovered 30 different kinds of county 
organizations, the average being six.*° 


COUNTY PLANNING AND ZONING 


The importance of the county as a basic 
region for organization and planning is to 
be further noted in the rapid rise of the 
county planning movement. Although 
the primary purpose of county planning is 
the more efficient integration of land 
utilization and control outside the cor- 
porate limits of towns and cities, its ob- 
jectives would parallel in many ways those 
of county regional social organization. 
Speaking before the annual meeting of the 
American City Planning Institute at Rich- 
mond, Virginia in 1936, Mr. P. H. Elwood, 
consultant of the Iowa State Planning 
Board, even predicted that future planning 
developments would center on the county 
as the basic unit. He stressed as a major 
challenge to American planning the inter- 
dependence of rural and urban interests at 
the county level.*! 

Rural county planning first got under 
way in Wisconsin in 1933. Today there 
are several hundred county planning units 
in the United States. The first county 
zoning ordinance in Illinois was adopted 
by the DuPage County Board in December 
1935.7 This ordinance provides for four 
major land use districts: residential (com- 
prising single and two family homes at 
one-sixth acre per family), farming, busi- 
ness, and restricted industrial. In 1936, 
the state legislature granted authority for 
the zoning of unincorporated rural land. 
Will County has likewise created a zoning 
commission, and Champaign County has 
an unoflicial planning commission. There 
is also a tri-county planning unit east of 
the river from St. Louis which represents 


#0 Kolb and Brunner, op. cét., p. 535. 

“tNews Letter, American Society of Planning 
Officials, 2, No. 5, May 1936. 

*? Ibid., 2, No. 6, June 1936. 
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the efforts of this Illinois region to ac- 
commodate itself to the problems of the 
greater St. Louis region. In addition to 
these more formal county plans, associa- 
tions of citizens representing the nine 
counties of the lower Kaskaskia Valley 
and six counties of the upper Valley have 
been organized on a territorial basis to 
outline a program of regional development 
for this river valley.“ 


SUMMARY 


The trends of social change in rural so- 
cial organization are unmistakably away 
from the neighborhood towards the larger 
community and regional units of organiza- 
tion, more particularly towards villages 
with their trade areas, and towards the 
county as an administrative unit. At the 
same time these trends need not involve 
the complete eclipsing of the neighbor- 
hood principle in rural community life. 
Farm people, by virtue of their primary 
attachment to the land and the natural 
centering of their economic and social life 
on a relatively small locality basis, need 
to preserve the neighborly advantages in- 
herent in their situation. Neighborly 
good will, agreeable mutual aid, the social 
control values of the primary group, pride 
in the physical appearance and in the insti- 
tutional equipment of a definite neighbor- 
hood locality should be prized as an 
essential heritage of rural life, at least as 
long as our present system of relatively 
small scale farming is maintained. On 
the other hand it should be perfectly ob- 
vious that even the best of rural neighbor- 
hoods is too small a unit for effectively 
meeting the multiplicity of social needs 
arising from our modern complex civiliza- 


“8W. Russell Tylor, ‘‘Cooperative Research in 
Territorial Planning: The Kaskaskia River Valley 
Study in Illinois,"’ Social Forces, 15, No. 1, October 
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tion. How to retain the virtues of the 
neighborhood while transcending its grave 
limitations is the challenge to present day 
rural community organization technique. 

In essence this involves the adoption of 
the larger regional unit as the functional 
and administrative base for an increasing 
number of societal services together with 
the provision for more localized working 
units of major service functions and the 
enlistment of the leadership and social 
resources of the smaller community in 
conjunction with the larger enterprises. 

Where such branch organizations are 
not feasible, the smaller community and 
neighborhood will gain by sharing the 
functions of the far more efficient larger 
community or regional agency. Thus 
one good county hospital may well suffice 
a county, whereas a good county library 
may enhance its services by the promotion 
of local branches in the high school or 
village, as is done in California and Ohio, 
thereby overcoming further the limita- 
tions of library facilities in open country 
school districts. 

Similarly public health and community 
welfare agencies, while most efficiently co- 
ordinated and administered on a regional 
basis may operate in turn through Iceal 
communities and officials. At best, the 
village community rather than the open 
country neighborhood will prove the 
more efficient unit for such coordinated 
decentralization, since the natural as well 
as the more planned functional trend is 
villageward, and this trend in turn is 
being increasingly incorporated within 
the still larger regional aegis of the 
smaller and likewise of the larger city. 

The future of rural community organiza- 
tion, therefore, would envision a series of 
interrelated, interdependent and increas- 
ingly coordinated community functions, 
organized on varying regional scales, de- 
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pending upon the character of the service 
and the sustaining power of the units in 
question. The small units, neighbor- 
hoods and small communities, need not be 
eclipsed completely, so much as they 
would become subordinated in reference to 
their functioning in a larger organized 
whole. Rural and urban interests will 
thus become increasingly coordinated and 
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trinsic merits and advantages of the 
smaller locality units may be preserved. 
Instead of, therefore, remaining crystal- 
lized out as isolated weak communities, 
largely divorced from the manifold cur- 
rents and services of a larger societal life, 
such neighborhoods as worthily survive 
will be those whose functions are an in- 
tegrated part of a larger regional whole, 


to the general enrichment of all com- 
munity life. 


integrated, albeit on a desirable differen- 
tial scale, while at the same time the in- 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The 65th Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work will 
be held in Seattle, Washington, June 26 to July 2, 1938, with hotel head- 
quarters at the Olympic. Headquarters for Conference week will be the 
Senator Auditorium which is in the downtown area and very near several of 
the 23 hotels designated for the use of Conference delegates. According to 
The Conference Bulletin for January: 

Fifty associate and special groups plan to meet with the National Conference 
of Social Work. As usual, a few will start their meetings shortly in advance of 
the annual meeting, then blend their programs into that of the National 
Conference. The 65th Annual Meeting will open Sunday evening, June 26, 
at Seattle's Civic Auditorium. At this first general session Dr. Solomon 
Lowenstein will deliver his presidential address. Four other general sessions 
will follow: Monday, Tuesday and Friday evenings and Saturday afternoon 
when the final Conference luncheon will close the session. The curtain will 
rise on the Social Work Publicity Council Follies once more at that fun session 
Wednesday evening. Thursday evening the president's reception will be held. 
The daytime meetings of the National Conference will be divided among five 
sections covering social case work, social group work, community organiza- 
tion, social action and public welfare administration, and seven special com- 
mittees. The committees will deal with care of the aged; inter-relations of 
employment, insurance and compensation services and social work; medical 
care; prevention and social treatment of blindness; social aspects of children’s 
institutions; social treatment of the adult offender, and statistics and accounting 
in social work. Twenty-five years have passed since the National Conference 
last met in Seattle in 1913. This year’s program, of exceptional high quality, 
is a fitting one to mark the return to an exceptional host city. 

Information concerning hotel accommodations can be had by writing A. J. 
Barash, 708 Green Building, Seattle, Washington. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Contributions to this Department will include original articles, reports of conferences, ial investi 
“a grams relating co marriage and the family. It is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the , cemeley of Noch Carolina, who 
like to receive reports copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 2 


SOME TRENDS IN WOMEN’S WORK 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Institute of Women's Professional Relations 


HE various organizations and indi- and composition of population; interstate 
viduals who have been studying the migration; new inventions and industrial 
youth problem have, with increas- techniques; trends in the nature of pro- 
ing emphasis, been pointing out a definite duction, as for example, the changing re- 
lack in our educational system. Their lationship between the numbers employed 
facts indicate a growing need for aneffec- in making physical goods and in producing 
tive plan of guidance—educational, per- services; changes in consumer demand; 
sonal, and occupational. regional shifts in industry and in markets; 
We have gone a little further with the hiring age policies; the attitude toward 
first two than with the third. Yet per- employment of women; and many other 
haps no phase of an individual's life is such economic and social factors. 
any more important than his occupational The recent report of the National Re- 
adjustment. He needs help in selecting sources Committee on Technological Trends 
and preparing for an occupation which and National Policy notes that ‘‘Though 
calls for the type of aptitudes and per- the rate of change may vary in the future, 
sonality traits which he possesses; which there is no evidence whatever of a change- 
offers the type of task in which he will be less peace ahead.’ Vocational guidance 
interested and an environment in which he requires a continuous study of occupations 
will be reasonably happy; and where, as as they are today, and as all available 
far as one can judge, there will be a de- evidence indicates they will be tomorrow. 
mand for workers. Facts on occupations in a form usable 
This latter point especially, isone which by vocational counselors are not readily 
requires much more data than are now available. For this reason the Institute 
available. Schools, colleges, and em- of Women’s Professional Relations has 
ployment offices must do more than fit been attempting to put together pertinent 
young people into existing jobs. They census and other obtainable data in a form 
must look at least a school generation which might be of help in guidance.! A 
ahead and forecast what the occupational 
situation will be when the students now 
in school or college are ready to enter the 
world of work. Such a forecast must project 2085 sponsored by the State Deparcment of 
take into consideration changes in size Education, is compiling available statistical data on 
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few points touching on the gainful em- 
ployment of women are briefly noted 
here. 

First, there is the basic factor of popu- 
lation changes. Business has been accus- 
tomed to the idea of a rapidly expanding 
population. Every chamber of com- 
merce plans in terms of a growing com- 
munity. And it is difficult both for busi- 
ness executives and for school officials 
fully to comprehend the influence of popu- 
Jation trends on the employment situation. 
The depression has done much to bring 
about a more general realization of the 
fact that changes in size, age, sex, and dis- 
tribution of population mean changes in 
amount and kind of commodities and serv- 
ices demanded; in place of production 
and of consumption; and in number and 
types of persons seeking employment and 
where they seek it. 

Take, for example, the bare figures of 
rate of increase of the total population of 
the United States. During the thirty 
yeats, 1900 to 1930, population increased 
just over 61 percent. Assuming that the 
rate of increase continues the same as it has 
been in 1930 to 1935, for the thirty years, 
1930 to 1960, the rate of increase will be 
17 percent. 

Or, considering only decades, in 1900 
to 1910, population increased 21.0 percent. 
For 1920 to 1930 this fell to 16.1 percent 
and for 1930 to 1940 the estimated rate 
of increase is still less, only 7.5 percent.? 

These figures are commonplace. What 


trends in occupations since 1900 in the United States, 
the census areas, six regions, the states and District 
of Columbia, and cities of 100,000 population and 
over. This article is a brief summary of one section 
of this study. Unless otherwise noted, all figures 
have been derived from the Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Censuses of the United 
States. 

*"Estimated Population of the United States.”’ 
Release of the United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, February 4, 1936. 
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of their implications for guidance? One 
ready illustration is of especial interest to 
women. For the past few years fewer 
children have been enrolled in the first 
grade than in the next higher grades. 
Since a larger proportion of our young 
people are attending high school and col- 
lege than was formerly the case, this de- 
cline in the primary grade population has 
not, as yet, been felt generally in the upper 
levels of the educational system. How- 
ever, an increasing number of high schools 
are now experiencing the effect in a re- 
duced first year enrollment. Unless, and 
until, the public is willing to bear the 
increased per student cost of smaller 
classes and more work in such subjects as 
art, music, and health, the demand for 
teachers will fall off. The ban against 
married women teachers and the effort 
to employ no out-of-state or even out-of- 
county teachers may, for a time, screen 
this situation locally but cannot eliminate 
its effect on the general employment 
situation. 

Here is a specific occupational result of 
the declining rate of increase of popula- 
tion. Others cover a much wider range. 
For example, a larger proportion of the 
population are adults and are at work, 
making it more difficult to find places for 
the young persons just entering the world 
of jobs. Again, the problem of adjust- 
ment to economic changes arises. In a 
rapidly growing population with ex- 
panding numbers being employed, adjust- 
ments can be made to occupational changes 
by directing the young persons entering 
employment away from the less favorable 
lines of work. When the population is 
increasing slowly or becomes constant, 
such adjustments are more difficult to 
make as they require the shifting of adults 
from an occupation or an area on the wane 
into another where conditions are better. 
Such shifting may mean retraining and 
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difficult family 2ad personal reorganiza- 
tion. 

For guidance the national picture is 
valuable as background but local con- 
ditions must be considered when advising 
individuals. While the rate of increase in 
population is declining for the whole 
United States, the rates of increase show 
distinct differences as between the differ- 
ent states. For example, between 1920 
and 1930, California and Florida showed 
the highest rate of increase in total popula- 
tion of any of the states, 65.7 and 51.6 per- 
cent respectively. At the other end of the 
scale the population of Montana decreased 
by 2.1 percent. The rate of increase in 
other states ranged from 32.0 percent in 
Michigan to 0.4 percent in Georgia. 

Obviously in the building trades, in the 
real estate business, and in all other 
business dependent on the local market, 
the outlook would be very different in 
states with such different rates of growth 
in their population. For use by coun- 
selors these rates would have to be an- 
alyzed further for age and sex composition 
and for type of person in the state and 
specific communities. The rates them- 
selves do little more for guidance purposes 
than give a clue to the need for such 
analyses. 

In certain respects the changes in popu- 
lation have been rather different for women 
than for men. 

The number of women has been increas- 
ing more rapidly than has the number of 
men and in a growing number of areas 
there are more women than men. In 
1900 to 1910 in 14 states there was a 
higher rate of increase in the female than 
in the male population. In 1910 to 1920 
this was true of 42 states. In 1920 to 


1930 in only two states was the rate of 
increase of males greater than that of 
females and the difference was very slight. 
In New York the female population in- 
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creased 20.7 percent; the male population 
21.7 percent. In Vermont comparable fig- 
ures were 1.6 and 2.5 percent. Western 
states, passing from the pioneer stage of 
development, showed a marked difference 
between the rate of increase of male and 
of female population between 1920 and 
1930. For example, ia Arizona, the fe- 
male population increased 35.7, male 26.0 
percent; in Colorado, female population 
13.0, male 7.7 percent; and in Washington, 
female population 18.5, male 12.5 percent. 
In 1930 there were more females than 
males in the population of the South 
Atlantic and the New England states. If 
only population 10 years old and over is 
considered, the East South Central states 
must be added. In 1920 this situation 
existed in the New England states only. 
Again, women’s occupations are urban 
in much larger proportion than are those 
of men. This fact is attracting women to 
cities and makes city conditions of rela- 
tively greater importance to them. The 
growth of cities has become an increas- 
ingly uncertain factor. They have grown 
rapidly since 1900 but the rate of increase 
has declined in each decade from 1910 on. 
In 1920, 393 cities had less population 
than in 1910; and in 1930 there were 532 
cities with less population than in 1920. 
Of the 93 cities with a population of 
100,000 or over in 1930, only 14 showed 
for the previous decade a rate of increase 
in male population greater than that of 
the female population and, with three ex- 
ceptions, the different was slight, two to 
three percent. On the other hand, in the 
79 cities where the female population was 
increasing the more rapidly the difference 
in rate of increase was marked regardless 
of the rate at which the city was growing 
or its geographical location. For ex- 
ample, the rates of increase, 1920 to 1930, 
were in Miami, for female population 
283.9, for male 264.6 percent; in Tulsa, for 
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female population 106.6, for male 86.3 per- 
cent; in Flint, for female population 86.7, 
for male 58.5 percent; and in Seattle, for 
female population 21.5, for male 11.0 per- 
cent. This situation is explained in part 
by the fact that women have migrated to 
cities and villages from farms in greater 
numbers than have men.* 

This greater migration of women than 
of men to cities and greater rate of increase 
of female than of male population is 
changing the ratio of males to females. 
For every 100 females in the United States 
there were in 1920, 104.0 males; in 1930, 
102.5 males. In 1930 in Ohio for every 
100 females there were 113 males on farms, 
99 in cities.‘ In South Dakota the sex 
ratio for the entire state was 119.7 in 
1890, 110.5 in 1930. In this latter year 
it was 113.8 for rural areas, 97.1 for urban.° 
Likewise in Minnesota while the ratio for 
the state is 105.5, it is 94.4 for Minneap- 
olis and 93.9 for St. Paul.® 

In brief, the picture shows a tendency 
for there to be more men than women in 
rural, especially farm, areas; and more 
women than men in urban areas. This 
tendency will complicate the marriage as 
well as the employment situation. Eco- 
nomic planning and resettlement programs 


* See Harold F. Dorn and Frank Lorimer, *‘Migra- 
tion, Reproduction and Population Adjustment."’ 
Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, 
November, 1936. Vol. 188, pp. 280-289; and C. J. 
Galpin and T. B. Manny, Interstate Migration Among 
the Native White Population as Indicated by Difference in 
State of Birth and State of Residence. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1934. 

*P. G. Beck, Recent Trends in the Rural Population 
of Ohio. Bulletin 533, May, 1934. Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. p. 41. 

5 The People of South Dakota. A Preliminary Study 
of Population. South Dakota State Planning Board, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 1936, p. 35. 

*R. W. Murchie and M. E. Jarchow, Population 
Trends in Minnesota. University of Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 327. St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Reprinted February, 1937. p. 64. 
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will have to consider the geographical 
balancing of work opportunities for men 
and for women. And guidance counselors 
in rural areas will have to be on the alert 
for the possible development of women 
employing industries. 

Such planning is necessary because not 
only are women increasing more rapidly 
than are men in the total population but 
relatively more of them are entering gain- 
fulemployment. Since 1900 gainfully oc- 
cupied women have increased in absolute 
numbers; their rate of increase has been 
more rapid than that of gainfully em- 
ployed men; more rapid than the rate of 
increase of the total female population 
and of the female population 10 years old 
and over in the United States. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the total num- 
ber of females employed increased more 
rapidly than did the number of males 
employed in every state except South 
Carolina where the number of employed 
males increased by 2.6 percent, of em- 
ployed females by 0.5 percent; and in 
Arkansas where corresponding figures 
were 5.8 for male and 2.9 percent for fe- 
males. The change in number of males 
gainfully employed varied from a decline 
of 2.0 percent in Maine to an increase of 
58.5 percent in California. The number 
of females employed increased from 0.5 
percent in South Carolina to 75.9 percent 
in Florida, and a high of 94.4 per cent in 
California. 

Of course a much larger proportion of 
the male than of the female population is 
employed. In 1930, of the total male 
population, 61.3 percent, of the total fe- 
male population, 17.7 percent was em- 
ployed; or, taking only population 10 
years of age and over, the corresponding 
figures were 76.2 per cent and 22.0 percent. 
Thus, the proportion of potentially em- 
ployable persons is distinctly greater for 
women than for men. 
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Between 1920 and 1930 while the num- 
ber of gainfully employed males increased 
by 15.2 percent, total male population 
increased by 15.3 percent, male popula- 
tion 10 years old and over by 18.1 percent. 
On the other hand, the number of gain- 
fully employed females increased by 25.8 
percent, the total female population by 
17.0 percent, and female population 10 
years old and over by 20.6 percent. 

There were variations from this typical 
picture. In seven states the female popu- 
lation 10 years old and over increased 
more rapidly than did the number of fe- 
males employed—New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, and Alabama. 

In Arkansas economic conditions have 
not been such as to provide expanding em- 
ployment for women. In each of the 
other six states the proportion of the fe- 
male population in gainful employment is 
higher than for the country as a whole. 
As the proportion of women employed 
becomes greater, the rate of increase in 
numbers employed tends to behave more 
like similar rates for men. The rapid in- 
crease in numbers of women entering paid 
work during the present century is a be- 
lated adjustment to the economic revolu- 
tion and especially to division of labor. 
Women have remained domestic jacks-of- 
all-trades whereas men have long been in- 
dustrial specialists. As this lag is taken 
up the general picture as to employment 
of women will be more like that for men. 
With more exacting educational require- 
ments which keep young people in school 
longer and increase the proportion of them 
not employed, and with greater longevity 
and old age pensions increasing the pro- 
portion of old people likewise not em- 
ployed, the total population may well 
increase more rapidly than the number of 
persons gainfully employed. This con- 
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dition may, in turn, be a factor in forcing 
more women into gainful employment. 

As the situation is now we can look 
forward to an increase in the proportion 
of women in paid work. The situation 
in regard to married women points in this 
direction. In 1900, 5.6 percent of all 
married women were in paid work. This 
proportion increased to 11.7 percent in 
1930. While no nation-wide figures are 
available, local studies indicate that this 
trend has continued and that in spite of 
depression intensified prejudice against 
them, more and more married women are 
finding paid work. All this simply means 
that they are earning money to buy the 
goods and services which under former 
economic conditions they were able to 
produce at home. In brief, they are con- 
tributing to the cash income of the family 
where formerly they contributed to the 
real income; they are paying the electric 
light bill rather than making candles. 

As might well be expected because of 
the type of occupational opportunities, 
the greater difficulty of contributing to the 
real income of the family, and the greater 
tolerance of public opinion toward social 
change in urban than in rural groups, a 
larger percentage of married women are 
employed in cities than in the country as a 
whole; for example, in Tampa, Florida, 
33-4 percent; in Washington, D. C., 29.9 
percent; in Atlanta, Georgia, 29.1 per- 
cent; in New Bedford, Massachusetts, 28.9 
percent; in Dallas, Texas, 23.6 percent of 
the married women are employed in con- 
trast to 11.7 percent in the entire United 
States. 

However, the increase in the proportion 
of married women in gainful employment 
has been notable even in the less indus- 
trialized states. From 1900 to 1930, for 
example, the proportion rose from 2.3 to 
7.4 percent in Iowa; from 3.9 to 13.6 per- 
centinOregon. States with a large Negro 
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population show the highest percentage of 
married women employed but little in- 
crease in the proportion since 1900. 

Not only are more married women en- 
gaging in paid work, they are becoming an 
increasing proportion of all women em- 
ployed in the United States, the figure ris- 
ing from 23.0 percent in 1920 to 28.9 per 
cent in 1930. 

The states in which a third or more of 
all employed women are married include 


TABLE I 


OccupaTIONAL DistrR1BUTION OF MARRIED AND OF 
SincLte WoMeEN IN THE Sratss, 1930 


WOMEN 
EMPLOYED |< 
OCCUPATION 
Married | Single | < 
percent percent percent 
All occupations............]100.0 |100.0 | 28.9 
Domestic and personal 
Manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries............| 19.8 | 17.7 | 32.4 
Clerical occupations........ 11.8 | 26.1 | 18.3 
Professional service........| 9.6 | 19.4 | 19.3 
Transportation and com- 
munication.............] 2.3 | 3-2 | 24.9 
Public service (not elsewhere 
southern states—Florida, Mississippi, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Tennessee— 
where the Negro population is the influ- 
ential factor in the situation; and western 
and southwestern states where new busi- 
ness activities are developing and which 
have liberal pioneer traditions—Arizona, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
California, New Mexico, Texas, Idaho, 
Washington, and Arkansas. 

At least one quarter of all women gain- 
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fully employed in every state except 11 
are married. Minnesota has the smallest 
percentage, 19.4 percent, nearly one-fifth. 

The trend is here. Certain agricultural 
states and states with more conservative 
traditions concerning women are lagging 
behind but this lag will not last. Small 
families, city dwellings, electrical equip- 
ment, the rapid development of service 
industries, such as laundries; the feeling 
of insecurity engendered by fear of unem- 
ployment and of financial uncertainty, 
wages which increase more slowly than 
do the desires created by education and 
advertising; all tend to pull more married 
women into paid employment. The dis- 
tinct tendency toward a shorter work day 
makes their employment more possible. 
Further, nursery schools which help solve 
the problem of caring for young children 
have been given a great impetus by the 
WPA programs. The experiment of work 
of married women outside the home has 
gone far enough to have taken hold. 

It is estimated that if the employment 
of married women continues to increase 
as it has since 1890 that by 1970 more 
married than single women will be gain- 
fully employed.? 

The occupational distribution of mar- 
ried and of single women shows some 
interesting differences as may be noted in 
Table I. 

Domestic and personal service offers the 
chief field of employment for married 
women, over one-third of the married 
women in gainful employment being in 
such occupations in comparison with one- 
fifth of all employed single women. 
Clerical occupations and professional serv- 
ice show the opposite picture. In clerical 
work, age would be a factor tending to 


7 Alba M. Edwards, ‘‘Composition of the Nation's 
Labor Force,’’ The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Soctal Science, March, 1936. Vol. 184, pp. 
10-20. 
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bar married women. Further, in clerical 
work as well as in professional service the 
workers belong to a social class where 
tradition, both in their families and among 
employers, is still very often against the 
employment of married women. 

An unusually high percentage of mar- 
ried women is found among the women 
operatives in automobile, cigar and to- 
bacco factories, woolen and cotton mills, 
glove factories, sail, awning and tent 
factories, in slaughter and packing houses, 
warehouses and cold storage plants, fruit, 
vegetable and fish canning, laundry opera- 
tives and home laundresses, and workers 
in cleaning, dyeing, and pressing shops, 
where from 40.7 to 50.1 percent of the 
women employed are married. 

Other occupations in which a large pro- 
portion of the women employed, 40.7 to 
57.0 percent, are married, are sales agents, 
real estate agents and officials, retail deal- 
ers, undertakers, hairdressers and mani- 
curists, hotel keepers and managers, 
boarding and lodging house keepers, res- 
taurant and lunchroom keepers, theatrical 
owners and managers, keepers of pleasure 
resorts and showwomen. 

Of the professional women only den- 
tists and clergymen show as many as 40 
percent of the women so engaged married. 
And it must be remembered that only a 
small absolute number and a very small 
proportion of women professional work- 
ers, are to be found in these two fields. 

Other illustrations could be given to in- 
dicate further that married women are 
more concentrated than are single women 
in the less socially recognized occupations. 
This condition suggests, as do other fac- 
tors, that married women are working be- 
cause economic necessity forces them to 
earn and that they take what they can 
get. As more and more of them enter 


paid work, and as they cease to be re- 
garded as interlopers this situation will, 
no doubt, change. 
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With the increasing average age in total 
population an increase in the average age 
of the gainfully employed has naturally 
followed. The median age of employed 
males increased much more slowly than 
did that of females before 1910 and since 
then has increased much more rapidly. 

The increase in median age of the em- 
ployed is explained by the later age of 
entering employment due to child labor 
laws, increased school attendance, and 
more rigid educational requirements not 
only for the professions but right down the 
line of occupations. In 1915, some 17 
percent of the 14 to 18 year olds were in 
school; in 1936, this proportion had risen 
to nearly 65 percent. 

The increased educational requirements 
have had more influence in the men em- 
ploying than in the women employing 
occupations. Men are predominantly em- 
ployed in the more skilled jobs. In the 
professions men are the physicians, women 
the nurses, for example. The greater 
length of time spent in preparation ad- 
vances the age at which men enter em- 
ployment and together with the fact that 
a large proportion of women drop out at 
marriage results in a more rapid increase 
in the median age of employed men than 
of employed women. 

Table Il show the difference in dis- 
tribution in 1920 and 1930 in the general 
divisions of occupations of men and of 
women, 45 years of age and over. In 
reading it, one should remember that of 
the total population 10 years old and over, 
the proportion 45 years of age and over 
was 25.8 percent for women in 1920, 27.9 
percent in 1930; while for men the com- 
parable proportion was 27.6 percent in 
1920 and 29.1 percent in 1930. 

Except for a slight decrease for males 
and increase for females in professional 
service, the changes in proportion of work- 
ers 45 years old and over were in the same 
direction for both sexes and of about the 
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same amount in each occupational division, 
except in trade where the proportion of 
older women increased quite markedly. 
Public service is the one field in which 
approximately the same percentage of 
women as of men employed are 45 years 
old and over. The marked difference in 
the proportion of professional men and of 
professional women in this older age 
group is largely accounted for by the large 
proportion of professional women who 
are teachers, a relatively young group; by 


TABLE II 


PercentaGce or Workers 45 Years OLp AND Over 
Genera Divisions or OccuPATIONS IN THE 
Unirep Srargs 


FEMALE MALE 
OCCUPATION 
1930 | 1920 | 1930 | 1920 
percent | percent | percent | percent 
All occupations.........| 20.4] 18.3] 32.8] 30.6 
Public service (not else- 
where classified). .....| 38.6] 26.8] 41.2] 34.7 
Domestic and personal 
Agriculture.............] 29.5] 25.4] 38.0] 35.2 
Professional service... ...| 17.9] 14.2] 33.8] 34.4 
Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries... .| 17.6] 15.5] 31.4] 28.4 
Transportation and com- 
munication 27.5) 26.4 
Clerical occupations.....} 7.0 2} 20.2] 17.6 


the relatively small proportion of women 
in the highly technical professions with 
long training requirements and the result- 
ing entrance of women into professional 
work at a somewhat younger age than 
men; and by the tradition against married 
women in this field. In transportation 


and communication the large proportion 
of women employed as telephone opera- 
tors, a young woman's job, would explain 
the difference between the age distribution 
of the men and women working in this 
occupational division. 
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The fact that only 7.0 percent of all 
women in clerical work are 45 years old 
and over reflects the rapid introduction of 
office machines and the definite inclination 
to employ only young girls to run them. 
The work can be learned in a compara- 
tively short time. There are relatively 
few supervising jobs or jobs calling for 
the use of judgment. Complaints and 
discussions concerning ‘‘discrimination 
against the older woman”’ will be found to 
center around clerical occupations. As 
the situation is now, especially in the 
larger offices, clerical work is for young 
women. If the present tendency con- 
tinues, a definite program of retraining 
will be necessary for the older woman who 
has found clerical work not only a dead 
alley, but a job terminated with early 
middle age. Men in clerical work are 
more likely than are women to be ad- 
vanced to the supervisory positions. 
However, it is interesting to note the 
relatively small proportion of male em- 
ployees 45 years old and over in clerical 
occupations. 

At present a distinct difference is found 
in the age distribution of single and of 
married women in gainful employment. 
As the proportion of all employed women 
under 20 years of age becomes smaller, 
these age differences between married and 
single women will become less, as is sug- 
gested by the fact that 20.4 per cent of 
all women employed, and 21.0 per cent 
of married women employed, almost the 
same proportion, are 45 years old or over. 

Of the many other factors influencing 
women’ work, only one more can be 
mentioned here. One of the outstanding 
economic changes of recent years has been 
the shift from manual to white collar 
occupations. From 1910 to 1930 in the 
United States there was an increase of 27.9 
percent in the number of all workers; 
and an increase of 107.9 percent in the 
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number of clerical workers. At the same 
time unskilled workers declined 6.2 per- 
cent.® 

Women have left manual work in larger 
proportions than have men. In 1g10, 
76.3 percent of all employed women were 
engaged in domestic and personal service, 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
and agriculture; in 1930, this percentage 
had fallen to 55.6 percent. For men, 
comparable figures are 68.7 percent for 
1910, 61.9 percent for 1930. Men have 
been much more stable in their general 
occupational distribution than have 
women. Women have shown a tendency 
to find places for themselves in the new 
service and clerical occupations created by 
inventions like the telephone and scientific 
business and office management, and by 
new social customs such as patronizing 
beauty parlors. 

Women are moving from unskilled work 
somewhat more rapidly than are men. 
On the other hand, the proportion of men 
in skilled work and in semi-skilled work 
is increasing, while the proportion of 
women in these lines of work is decreas- 
ing. Women, as a group, are not com- 
peting with men, nor are they replacing 
men. They are finding fields of work and 
types of jobs of their own, especially those 
based on personal service. In the 574, 
708 service establishments covered by the 
Census of Business, 1935, 27.3 percent of 
the employees were women whereas in 
1930, in all gainful occupations 22.0 per- 
cent of all employed persons were women. ° 


8See Alba M. Edwards, ‘‘A Social Economic 
Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United 
States."" Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
December, 1933, XXVIII, p. 383. Also reprinted by 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Also Bradford F. Kimball, Changes in the 
Occupational Pattern of New York State. Albany: The 
University of the State of New York. 1937. 

®See David Weintraub, Unemployment and Increas- 
ing Productivity, National Research Project, Works 
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It is difficult to know how inventions 
will affect women. The typewriter played 
an important part in furthering the eco- 
nomic independence of women. There are 
indications that the new business machines 
are replacing certain types of office work- 
ers, especially the older woman. 

Television may influence the employ- 
ment of women. They have not found a 
real place in radio. Appearance and per- 
sonality will be factors in television and 
may overcome handicap of voice. Radio 
today is one line of work where there is 
an unfilled demand for properly qualified 
women. 

Two discoveries of the more advanced 
employers are already providing interest- 
ing work for an increasing number of edu- 
cated women. Business is realizing that 
people will buy well designed, attractive 
goods more readily than unattractive ones. 
It is also realizing that serving the con- 
sumer pays—finding out what she wants, 
giving her information on the use of the 
product, adapting the product and the 
method of its distribution and when neces- 
sary developing systems of servicing to 
meet her needs. Since women buy the 
greatest percentage of consumers’ goods, 
it has been natural to employ women in 
these consumer service jobs. 

Food manufacturing and distributing 
concerns; textile manufacturing firms, 
garment makers, department stores; the 
public utilities—gas, electricity and ice; 
and makers and distributors of household 
equipment and appliances are developing 
consumer service departments. Hotels are 
employing women as executive house- 
keepers and in the food department in 


Progress Administration, March, 1937, 12 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, especially 
pp. 25-26. Also U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Census of Business; 1935, Service 
Establishments, Volume 1, United States Summary, 


May 1937. 


order to give guests the service they de- 
mand. A few railroads and airplane 
companies have put their food service 
into the hands of women. Certain large 
advertising agencies are employing women 
to test and to study the product to be ad- 
vertised from the point of view of the 
consumer.'° 

The desire to improve the appearance of 
the product is reflected in the increasing 
emphasis upon the designer in the garment 
industry; in the development of window 
and interior display and in the making of 
display accessories; in packaging; in the 
work of the industrial designer as exempli- 
fied in products as diverse as streamlined 
railroad coaches and lipstick containers; 
in photography for commercial use; and 
in lighting—to list the most outstanding 
examples only. 

Whereas a decade ago it was difficult for 
women with art interests and aptitudes to 
find a chance to use them in earning a 
living, today new possibilities are opening 
up in many directions.'' Similar possi- 


19 See Chase Going Woodhouse, Business Oppor- 
tunities for the Home Economist. New Jobs in Consumer 
Service. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1938. 

"See Art Occupations in Industry. New London, 
Connecticut: Institute of Women's Professional Rela- 
tions, 1936. 
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bilities in other types of service occupa- 
tions might well be listed if space per- 
mitted. 

In brief then, here are a few factors 
which the vocational counselor thinking 
of the future of women’s work will find 
suggestive. Women are increasing more 
rapidly than are men in the population. 
This is especially true of cities. Already 
in New England and the South Atlantic 
states there are more women than men. 

The proportion of women in gainful 
employment will continue to rise although 
probably not as rapidly as in recent de- 
cades. There seems every reason to ex- 
pect more married women to enter em- 
ployment outside the home. 

Certain occupations, especially in cleri- 
cal work, are being more and more re- 
stricted to young women only. Retrain- 
ing programs should be organized in order 
that women let out at early middle age 
may transfer to other types of work and 
careful studies should be made of the 
whole problem of the age factor. 

Women are not replacing men. They 
are entering the mewer service occupa- 
tions in larger proportions than are men. 
Rather than competing with men they 
are finding jobs in developing lines of 
work which are primarily women em- 


ploying. 


ACQUAINTANCE AND BETROTHAL 


PAUL POPENOE, Los Angeles Institute of Family Relations, anpj DONNA WICKS NEPTUNE, 
Los Angeles County Relief Administration 


OR eight years, the Institute of 
Family Relations has been educating 
young people for marriage and help- 
ing those already married to work out 
more successful adjustments. As part of 


this undertaking, it has continually 
sought to throw more light on the causes 
of marital disharmony and the circum- 
stances that precede matrimony. 


We have therefore analyzed the data 
concerning length of acquaintance before 
betrothal, and length of the betrothal 
period, in the histories of 374 unhappy 
couples who had come to the Institute for 
aid. The average couple would be of 
American antecedents, Protestant in re- 
ligious affiliation, around 30 years of age, 
and married from five to ten years, either 
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childless or with one child, perhaps even 
two. The marriages, classified by hus- 
band’s economic status, are shown in 
Table I. The mean length of acquaint- 
ance before betrothal is 20.15 months, 
which is followed by an engagement 
period of 7.51 months before the wedding 
is solemnized. 

The Institute's records reveal no cases 
of ‘‘marriage at sight.'’ One reads of 
these in the newspapers; of the young 
man, for instance, who dares the waitress 
at a restaurant to marry him, whereupon 
they adjourn to the office of the nearest 
justice of the peace. We know of one 
case where a couple were driving to an 
adjoining county seat for a runaway 
marriage, and were accompanied by the 
bride-to-be’s sister. As is usual in such 
cases, all were motivated by a consider- 
able amount of alcoholic enthusiasm. 
They stopped at a garage for some repairs 
to their car and the sister, who felt her- 
self out of the picture, strongly urged the 
mechanic to join them, go on to the next 
county and marry her. In this case he 
refused; but there are undoubtedly some 
such marriages. Perhaps our failure to 
find them indicates that they are likely 
to be dissolved by the courts too quickly 
to get into any other records. 

Five of the Institute's clients apparently 
represented “‘love at first sight,’’ for they 
reported that there was no period of ac- 
quaintance preceding betrothal. In each 
instance, however, following this quick 
proposal there was an engagement period 
which represented as wide variation as 
the occupations of the husbands: porter, 
1 month; college professor, 3 months; 
salesman, 6 months; baker, 9 months; 
shipping clerk, 11 months. 

The most striking finding is that 140 of 
these clients reported ‘‘no engagement 
period at all.’ The mean length of ac- 
quaintance in these cases was 20.53 
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months, therefore not different from the 
rest. Why, after a year or two of ac- 
quaintance, did they marry on impulse, 
on the spur of the moment? The figures 
suggest instability, perhaps sometimes 
coercion; and it is at least suggestive that 
they turned out badly enough to lead the 
partners to appeal to the Institute of 
Family Relations for help. 

The longest acquaintance was 15 years 
(two cases); the longest betrothal 4 years 
(five cases). 

Since these marriages were all unhappy, 
their statistics have little meaning until 
compared with those of the normal popu- 
lation. Students in a class in Biology of 


Tasce I. Unnappy Marriep Coupres, CLigNTs oF 
INstTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 


MEAN MEAN 
ECONOMIC STATUS NUMBER 

mos. mos. 
s. Profesional. ........... 65 | 20.5 | 11.60 
III | 24.0] 8.00 
3. Skilled labor........... 106 | 17.7] 6.03 
82 | 13.05] 4.04 
10 | 27.5 | §-40 

374 


Family Relations at University College, 
University of Southern California, were 
therefore asked to collect comparable 
data at random. These students were 
adults, mostly teachers and social work- 
ers. They turned in the histories of 436 
marriages, which are classified in Table 
II. It should be noted that the classifica- 
tion here follows the well-known scheme! 
of F. W. Taussig, and is therefore not 
exactly comparable with that of the In- 
stitute’s clients. The means of the two 


1F.W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, Ch. XII, 
134-148. 
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groups are, however, directly comparable, 
as follows: 


LPR. 
clients Controls 
mes. mies. 
Length of acquaintance 
before betrochal.,.. 210.15 28.30 
Duration of betrothal,, 7.51 12.46 


The differences are large enough to be 
significant statistically and, we believe, 
sociologically, They show that the un- 
happily married couple has both a shorter 
acquaintance and a shorter becrochal chan 
the average, 

Analyzing the  controls,—that 
the marriages reported by students,— 


Il. Contrror Marriacrs, Taken From tue 
PopuLatTion at witnour Reoarp To 


MEAN 
LENGTH OF 
TAUSSIG RATING LENGTH OF 
ACQUAINT: | BETROTHAL 
ANCE 
mes. mos. 
1. Professional... .. 86]34.27=- .32]16.114+.23 


2. Semi-professional 
and business; (a) 
higher group... .{ 

3. Semi-professional 


and business; (b) 
lower group..... 169]27.742b .21}11.79+.14 
4. Skilled labor....... 66]24.95- .32]11.15.21 


5. Semi-skilled to 
slightly skilled...) 46)26.24+ .41]10.374%.22 
6. Common labor.....| 14/24. 
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further, the mode was found to be slightly 
under two years acquaintance before be- 
trothal. Nearly 20 percent of the couples 
had been acquainted for more than five 
years before they became engaged to wed. 
The statement ‘‘We have known each 
other all our lives,’’ or something to the 
same effect, was made only two or three 
times. This contrasts strikingly with the 
findings of a small study? among married 


2 Joseph Kirk Folsom, The Family, p. 340. New 
York, 1934. 
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Vassar alumnae, in which more than one- 
fourth of the marriages were the result of 
childhood acquaintance with continuing 
friendship. Several reasons for this dif- 
ference suggest themselves: 

1. Most of the marriages which we 
studied were in California, and the popula- 
tion of this state is more nomadic than 
that of many others. Fewer persons re- 
main in one location to grow up side by 
side during 20 or 25 years. 

2. Acquaintance from childhood may 
tend to diminish sexual attraction, 
girl next door,’’ with whom one went to 
kindergarten, and whom one has seen 
almost daily since then, may lose her 
stimulus and take on more the status of 
a sister. The stranger met on a summer 
vacation has the allure of novelty which 
the neighbor's daughter lacks. 

3. The Vassar alumnae are a selected 
group, among whom there may be a dis- 
proportionate number of marriages grow- 
ing out of family contacts, and more or 
less “‘arranged’’ as suitable because of the 
common social background. 

From a number of points of view, the 
question is sufficiently important to de- 
serve further study. Our guess is that 
the Vassar experience is less representative 
of general American conditions than that 
found in our own study. Table II shows 
that those in the highest group had 
slightly longer periods of acquaintance 
and betrothal, doubtless associated with 
length of educational preparation, neces- 
sity of getting a job, and perhaps greater 
tendency to foresight and prudential calcu- 
lation. There is little difference among 
the other groups in any respect. The 
correlation between husband's occupation 
and length of acquaintance prior to be- 
trothal is negligible (—.13 -.03) as is 
that between husband's occupation and 
length of betrothal (—.12 +.03). 

There is a definite though moderate 
positive correlation of .42 +.04 between 
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length of acquaintance and length of be- 
trothal. In other words, those who have 
been acquainted the longest also tend to 
have the longest engagements. 

Partial correlations do not change these 
relationships materially. When either 
length of acquaintance or length of en- 
gagement is made constant, the associa- 
tion of the other with the occupational 
level becomes insignificant, being reduced 
to —.o9 and —.o7 in the respective cases. 
When the occupational level is held con- 
stant, the correlation between length of 
acquaintance and length of engagement is 
virtually unchanged (r = .41). 

One of the most significant findings is 
the rarity of marriages, among these con- 
trols, in which there was no engagement. 
Only 23 such were reported, or 5 percent 
of all, contrasted with 4o percent among 
the Institute's clients. That eight times 
as many of the unhappy marriages should 
have been entered into on short notice is 
a testimonial to the real value, sociologi- 
cally, of the betrothal period.? In these 
23 marriages without engagement, the 
mean length of prior acquaintance was 
16.35 + .50 months. 

There are still a few long engagements,— 
fifteen of the control couples were be- 
trothed for five years or more before 
finally reaching conjugation. The longest 
was 42 years; the man a retail merchant. 
A physician asked a nurse whom he had 
known for 8 years to marry him, but a 
delay of 6 years ensued before they were 
able to complete the transaction. A 
mining engineer kept his betrothed wait- 
ing 8 years, while he was perhaps trying 
to establish himself so that he could give 
up travel. Another merchant held his 


3 Paul Popenoe, *‘Betrothal,’’ Journal of Social Hy- 
giene 20 (9): 442-448, Dec., 1934. 
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fiancee for 7 years, and the same record 
was made by two men, each of whom 
happened to work in a garage. There 
should be some human interest stories 
back of these figures, which the cold 
statistics do not even suggest. 

On the whole, however, an acquaint- 
ance of two years before betrothal, and a 
year of betrothal, would seem to offer 
fairly satisfactory conditions for marriage 
selection. Longer acquaintance and 
shorter engagements might be theoreti- 
cally advantageous, but not always com- 
patible with the conditions of urban life 
in the United States. 


SUMMARY 
1. Among 374 unhappy married couples 


who came to the Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, the mean length of acquaintance 
before betrothal was 20.15 months, the 
mean duration of betrothal 7.51 months. 

2. These figures are significantly shorter 
than those found in a control group of 
436 marriages, which showed 28.30 
months and 12.46 months respectively. 

3. The number of unhappily married 
couples who had married on the spur of 
the moment, ‘‘without any engagement,"’ 
was cight times as great as among the 
controls. 

4. There are virtually no cases of 
life-long acquaintance before marriage, in 
either group. 

5. Among the controls, there is virtu- 
ally no relationship between the husband's 
economic status and the length of acquaint- 
ance or betrothal. 

6. A moderate positive correlation (.42) 
shows that long acquaintance tends to go 
with long engagement, and conversely 
that short engagements are more often 
preceded by short acquaintance. 
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THE FAMILY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


A Stupy FotKways vERsUs STATE-WAYS 
GEORGE M. DAY 
Occidental College 


major social institutions such as 

Church, State, Family, Education, 
Economic order, came crashing down in 
the Bolshevik Revolution. The folkways 
were violently wrenched, distorted and 
even displaced by state-ways, arbitrary 
decrees and rulings issued by the Com- 
munist party. Czarist Russia became 
Soviet Russia both by revolution and by 
class legislation. In the name of the revo- 
lution the Communists by superhuman 
efforts, zeal and enthusiasm have estab- 
lished a new social order, a new class rule, 
a dictatorship of ‘the proletariat. 

Twenty years time allows a reasonable 
period of retrospect. We are here con- 
cerned with the status of only one of the 
above institutions—namely the family. 
How has it fared under twenty years of 
Communist rule? As family folkways 
have come into conflict with the stateways 
of Communistic ideology and practice, 
what has happened? Have the well known 
social processes of conflict and accommo- 
dation been going on apace? What is the 
present status of the family under the 
Soviets? What is the outlook for it 
twenty years hence? 

Soon after the Communists got under 
way in governing Russia, their enemies 
abroad spread tales of woe as to what was 
happening to property, religion, and 
family. Private property was abolished, 
religion was disavowed and disestablished 
from the state, the family was superseded. 
The family as an institution has been im- 
measurably weakened by the loss of two of 
the bulwarks,—property and religion. 
But just what was the new official attitude 
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toward the institution of the family, 
toward marriage and divorce, toward 
woman, toward children? Here are a 
cluster of social concepts, all interrelated, 
which have gained new content and mean- 
ing under Russia’s new regime. 

This should be said at the outset,—the 
family under the Soviets is no longer an 
end in itself. In the Communistic philos- 
ophy of society the all important matter 
is the growth of the socialist state, the 
evolution of the communistic way of life. 
Hence the primary function of the family 
is to fit its members to be worthy members 
of the socialist state. Observe how dif- 
ferent is the attitude of young Communists 
toward the family compared with the 
average American attitude. Throughout 
America the ideal of the family is held up 
to the youth of the land as the supreme 
goal and major objective of life. Every- 
where men and women are seen striving, 
planning, saving, sacrificing with the pur- 
pose of eventually marrying and having 
families of their own. Though fate may 
intervene and frustrate the realization of 
the purpose, the recognition of the desire 
to have a family holds supreme control 
over their minds as a laudable and entirely 
worthy end. But not so in the early days 
of Communist Russia. When Maurice 
Hindus! once told a group of Siberian stud- 
ents (this was prior to 1928) that in Amer- 
ica the average young person looks to the 
family as the ultimate fruition of his life 
purpose, they looked at him in utter dis- 
may. The idea seemed to them absurd. 
From its earliest days, Soviet Russian 


Humanity Uprooted, p. 109. 
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youth had its mentality moulded mainly 
by agencies outside of the home, away 
from the family circle. In the kinder- 
gartens, schools, in the Octobrist, Pioneer, 
Komsomol (Young Communists) organi- 
zations, under the Soviets were trained to 
feel that the main purpose of life was to 
promote the objectives of the new society. 


Not that the family and home are held up to ridi- 
cule. Russian youth is not taught to deny the family. 
It is merely being habituated to the belief that the big 
tasks, the big adventures, the big glories, lie outside 
of its portals, are to be found only at the doorstep 
of what they regard as the largest, all embracing and 
noblest of all families—the collectivist society. 
Russian youth is brought up in fact to depend not only 
economically but socially and spiritually on the club, 
the factory circle, the sporting organizations, the 
trade union and the multitude of other groups outside 
of the home which are both the carriers and the 
builders of the ideals and achievements of the new 
society. Nowhere is the family set up as an ultimate 
ideal, as a final objective. Youth, therefore, grows 
up without a sense of reverence for the family and 
with a feeble sense of family responsibility .? 


To the Russian revolutionary fathers the 
home is an economic and even a social 
monstrosity. It would be much cheaper 
to have community kitchens presided over 
by trained cooks. Likewise a community 
laundry, with the aid of modern machin- 
ery and a well trained corp of laundry folk 
would do the washing instead of obliging 
each individual housewife to toil and 
sweat over the individual wash tub and 
ironing board. Would it not be more 
sensible, says the state, to have a com- 
munity nursery where children would be 
under the expert care of trained nurses, 
instead of having each mother, in Russia 
woefully ignorant of scientific methods of 
child-care, look after her own baby. The 
socialization of these domestic functions, 
according to the state, would emancipate 
women from drudgery and release them 
to cultivate their minds and personalities, 


Ibid., p. 110, 
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and thus be of some use to the new society. 
“‘No nation can be free,’’ said Lenin, 
“when half the population is enslaved in 
the kitchen.”’ 

In Russia the movement of childrens’ 
nurseries has become a goal not for the 
favored wealthy few but for the masses. 
It has reached the magnitude of a national 
ambition. But the building of nationwide 
nurseries must be a slow process. To a 
westerner or to an American the mere men- 
tion of state nurseries for children in Rus- 
sia arouses feelings of consternation. For 
rumor has it that the Russian revolution- 
aries by their arbitrary stateways, are 
aiming at compulsory and permanent 
separation of children from parents. On 
the contrary, the Russians urge that the 
nursery project to succeed must have the 
consent and active cooperation of the 
parents. Of all the schemes proposed by 
the Soviets and the Communist leaders, 
this one of nurseries for children has 
roused least concern. 

While certain techniques and institu- 
tions, artificial and wholesale, yet com- 
mendable, such as play grounds, day 
nurseries, clinics, summer rest homes, 
hospitals were established with profound 
concern for the welfare of Russia's chil- 
dren, there were certain basic principles” 
expressed by Lenin regarding the status 
of women. The following quotation of a 
speech in 1920 reveals a genuine interest 
in the advancement of women. Even 
prior to the five year plans, in the turmoil 
and upheaval of the early years of Bolshe- 
vik rule, Lenin had powerful convictions 
regarding woman, and her place in his 
new society. 


It is a fact, [he said], that in the course of the past 
10 years not a single democratic party in the world, 
not one among the leaders of the bourgeois republic 
has undertaken for the emancipation of woman the 
hundredth part of what has been realized by Russia in 
one year, All the humiliating laws prejudicial to 
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the rights of women have been abolished ; for example 
those which made divorce difficult, the repugnant 
rules for inquiring into paternity, and other regula- 
tions relating to “‘illegitimate’’ children. Such laws 
are in force in all civilized states, to the shame of the 
bourgeoisie and of capitalism. We are justly proud 
of our progress in this field. But as soon as we had 
destroyed the foundations of the bourgeois laws and 
institutions we arrive at a clear conception of the 
preparatory nature of our work. 

Woman remains, after all, the slave of the home. 
She is still subject to all the little household tasks 
which chain her to the kitchen and the nursery and 
make her arduous and unproductive activity a bond- 
age of paltry torments, oppressive and degrading. 

A true emancipation of women, a real communism, 
will be achieved only when the proletariat, shall 
organize the fight against domestic slavery,—or to 
put it better, when society shall be entirely recon- 
structed with a view to a general and socialistic 
organization of housekeeping.® 


The other side of the picture is presented 
by Paul Dukes, of the British Embassy 
staff, who made observations in 1920 not 
only in Leningrad but in other parts of 
the land. As to the effects of Bolshevik 
rule upon family life, he reports as follows: 


The case of women is as illustrative as education or 
provisioning of how Bolshevik policy defeats its own 
ends by the ruthless application of what is called by 
the Bolsheviks ‘‘Communism.’’ Women are ‘‘eman- 
cipated,’’ ‘‘equalized'’ with men, provided for (on 
paper) by schemes of maternity benefits, insurance 
and disablement pensions; children are fed by the 
state, educated gratuitously, brought up in children’s 
““communes,'’ colonies and homes. Yet why are the 
women among the most violent in their hostility to 
the present regime? Working mothers even scold 
their children with the name of ‘'Bolshevik’’ and 
frighten them with the threat to call the ‘Com- 
missary.’" 


Family life has been much disturbed. 
Middle class apartment owners have been 
in many cases evicted altogether. There 
are many flats where the owners and their 
families are cooped up in the kitchen, and 


3 Women in Soviet Russia, by N. Lenin. Quoted by 
the Nation, vol. 110, pp. from Le Populaire (Paris) 
of January 10, 1920. 

* Literary Digest, January 24, 1920, p. 72. 
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perhaps in one other room, while the rest 
of the rooms are occupied by communist 
workmen, or Petrograd sailors. 

Few mothers are able to devote their 
former attention to domestic duties. Life 
is so expensive that mothers are compelled 
to work, generally in some government 
institution, in order to increase the family 
income by even the miserable pittance usu- 
ally paid to women. 

In the early years of Bolshevik rule the 
regulation of marriage, divorce, and fam- 
ily relations was lax. In 1920 civil mar- 
riage only had legal validity. That rule 
still holds. The minimum age for men is 
eighteen, for women sixteen. A verbal 
declaration of mutual consent is all that is 
necessary. The parties can be married 
immediately after the mutual agreement 
has been arrived at. At the Department 
of Marriage questions are put to the bridal 
couple as to their identity and occupation, 
and their choice of family name (which 
may be either the bride’s or the groom's 
or a combination of both). The registrar 
then registers the marriage and the only 
touch of ceremony consists in the bride 
and groom gripping a corner of the red 
flag hanging over the registrar's table and 
declaring their mutual willingness to ac- 
cept the ties of married life. 

Marriage may be dissolved simply at 
the wish of either husband or wife. In 
case of divorce by mutual consent, the 
judge or registrar determines in whose 
charge immature children small remain 
and also the mutual objections of husband 
and wife regarding provision for mainte- 
nance. No distinction is made between 
legitimate and illegitimate children. 
Children born of parents out of wedlock 
enjoy in every respect equal rights with 
those born of married parents. Paternity, 
under any circumstances compels the 
father to share costs connected with the 
birth and maintenance of his child. Mu- 
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tual obligations to support children are 
not invalidated by divorce. 

By 1926 abortions were legalized and 
encouraged. In the decade which fol- 
lowed a noteworthy trend set in. A 
gradual tightening of the bonds of mat- 
rimony was evident. Men could not 
marry today and capriciously unmarry to- 
morrow. The costs of divorce trebled. 
The notification of the absent member by 
postcard was supplanted by a summons to 
appear in person before the magistrate. 
The attitude of the government changed 
from indifference to marked concern for 
the institution of marriage. Officials who 
showed laxity in marital relations were 
severely reprimanded, fined or jailed. The 
family as a valuable asset to the state now 
gained prestige and respect. The Depart- 
ment of Justice handed down important 
cecisions, the purport of which was to 
strengthen, improve the status of the 
family. Abortions in June 1936 were 
pronounced illegal by the Supreme Court 
except where it involved saving a life. 
The verdict of a physician was necessary. 
The peasants, especially the older ones, 
had been grumbling, 


. the Revolution was breaking up the old 
family unity and parental authority over children. 
A father is no father any more, and a mother is no 
mother either. The young brats do as they please. 
They have no fear of God or man and no respect 
either.® 


How deeply intrenched are the folkways 
in rural Russia is seen in the following 
peasant dialogue, the time of which is 
approximately 1925. 


I suppose, (began Ulyana, an old peasant woman, 
apologetically), it is unpleasant for you, little son 
(referring to the author, home on a visit] to come 
back to the old place for a visit and hear your old 
neighbors continually grumbling. But what can we 
do? Old women we are and unlearned and helpless, 
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and it does hurt, I tell you. See for yourself—what 
has this Soviet Revolution given us? Nothing is as 
it was, holidays are no holidays, fasts are no fasts, 
fathers are no fathers, sons are no sons... . 

Ay, and weddings are no weddings. Indeed not, 
not any more now that the Soviets won't allow us to 
take a sip of home-brew. 

And what is a wedding or a christening without 
home-brew.® 


The author here interprets what is, 
indeed, to a peasant, a vital question. A 
wedding without home-brew—an un- 
heard-of event! Note in the following, 
the implied folkways, 


No clinking of glasses, no hearty embraces, no 
profuse exchanges of good-will between gulps of 
flaming drink, no exuberant song, no outgoing com- 
radeship. To these women it was a supreme tragedy. 
‘The devil only knows why they won't let us drink 
home-brew,'’ protested Ahapa (another of the older 
peasant women). The girl who had a Communist 
brother hastened to reply, “Because they don’t want 
the men to get drunk and beat up their wives.” 
They roared with laughter, such a silly explanation! 

Supposing the men beat their wives anyway? the 
freckled-faced woman shot at the girl. 

The latter made noreply. Again the older women 
roared. 

“T'll tell you why the Soviets don’t want us to 
drink home-brew,"’ said Ahapa with unquestioned 
authority. ‘‘My old man has guessed it right. He 
says that the Soviets don’t want us to use up any rye 
in making it, so that they can collect bigger taxes 
from us."’ 


Hindus in this dramatic dialogue and 
what follows describes the fierce conflict 
going on in the villages between the folk- 
ways and the stateways. What stirred the 
author most as he returned to his native 
village was not the social and political but 
the human and dramatic significance of 
the words he had just heard, the fate of 
the Muzhik women who had so frankly 
unburdened themselves to him. 


Open hearted, loquacious, wilted from incessant 
labor, they were caught in the waves of a tem- 


5 Hindus, Broken Earth, p. 195. 
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pest... . It was bad enough that this Revolution had 
brought upon them economic privation. The luxu- 
ries they had once known and enjoyed they now had 
to dispense with. No shawls, no ribbons, no hair- 
pins, no beads. No kerosene. Often no salt. No 
opportunity to provide for a suitable burial wardrobe. 
What could be sadder than that? And that was not 
all. Their men and children, especially the boys, 
were turning against the ikons and against God. 
Their authority over their children was crumbling. 
It was acrime to beatachild. It was a crime to take 
asip of home-brew. It was a crime to give an official 
a gift, even when you wanted him to do something 
which you were not sure he would without a reward. 
It was a crime to speak in their old-fashioned profane 
way in a Soviet office. It was a crime to do a multi- 
tude of things that had always given them satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

Why all these stern restrictions? If the Soviets 
could not offer them help, why did they not leave 
them alone? They did not understand and did not 
care for this new talk of future happiness, of a finer 
race, of a nobler civilization, of a more cultured 
peasantry, of a more modern Russia . . . language 
which inspired the revolutionary. Science, tractors, 
automobiles, power plants, words which thrilled the 
revolutionary peasant youth, had no meaning and 
scarcely any interest for the older peasants. . . 
They never had thought of life in terms other than 
immediate satisfactions. They saw nothing base or 
ugly in their old folkways and customs and standards 
and nothing good or noble in the new stateways 
imposed upon them. They saw not a broadening of 
their world but a shattering of it, a wrecking of its 
foundations and a threat to plunge them into the 
abyss. . . . There was no place for them in the world 
that the Revolution was molding. . . . 

And yet says Hindus, ‘I could not forget the 
gitls. They were such a contrast to their mothers— 
ruddy and radiant, fond of fun and laughter, of song 
and dance, in love with life and the world, jesting 
while their mothers were sobbing. A token, were 
they, of hope and faith in a tomorrow as joyous as 
their spirits today?’"? 


In this vivid portrayal of peasant reac- 
tions, Mr. Hindus has pictured the conflict 
going on in the hearts of the older peas- 
ants who resist the stateways in favor of 
their folkways. The younger generation 
accepts the new mode of life with hope 
and enthusiasm. They have been born 


™M. Hindus, Broken Earth, pp. 203-4. 
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into the new cultural ideology, and know- 
ing no other, find no reason to share in 
the lamentations and heart struggles of 
their elders. 

Twenty years of Soviet rule show the 
folkways triumphing. Mérabile dictu, a 
decisive change of front is noticeable on 
the part of government officials and in the 
editorials of the official daily press, 
Pravda and Izvestia. 


The family can be reborn, can exist in fact, only on 
the socialist base, in a society, which safeguards 
honorable employment to every one of its members; 
in which there is not, and cannot be, insecurity, 
uncertainty of life, in which there can be no fear 
toward life. . . . In the Soviet Union no such dark 
shadow, neither of the monk nor the capitalist 
beclouds the day of sunshine, does not poison the 
joy of work and rest, of study and recreation,—the 
greatest joy in life; the happiness of love, fatherhood, 
motherhood.*® 


Public opinion has changed and is re- 
flected in court decisions and judicial 
attitudes. 


Flighty Don Juans and priestesses of free love will 
not be encouraged in the new society. Serious sexual 
intercourse is no longer concealed amongst us. The 
law prohibiting abortions, by making people adopt 
a more serious attitude towards ‘‘casual affairs,’’ will 
also help in the struggles against them. . . . It is 
the old state, not the new which has a disintegrating 
effect on the family. . . . The Soviet tries hard to 
eliminate all this rotteness which shows the influence 
of the old social customs on our family life.® 


Consequently, a keen, qualified observer 
states, 


Any sociologist must see the family in Soviet 
Russia today [Nov. 1936] as the primary unit of social 


8 Quoted from an article, ‘‘Without Love and 
Happiness,’’ by Zaslavsky in Pravda, May 27, 1936, 
4. 
® Quoted from, ‘“‘The Family in Soviet Russia,"’ 
by N. V. Krilenko in Political Science Quarterly, April, 
1937, pp. 218, 221, ff. This article by a Commisar 
for Justice in R.S.F.S.R. appeared in a Soviet Journal, 
Bolshevik, in Sept. 1936.—Editors, Pol. Science 
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organization as in Europe or America. Communal 
living has its strict limitations in practice. . 
Russians live in family groups today, but the cohesive 
power which holds them together seems to be that of 
affection or convenience—not that of authority.'° 


Stella, a bright young Russian matron 
in government employ, reported to a 
member of our group traveling in Russia 
during the summer of 1936, that she fol- 
lowed and supported the Soviet program 
in every particular but resisted its en- 
croachments on the family. Russian 
women, she asserted, would not give up 
the stronghold of the family to the State. 
Every night after work she returned to 
her little family unit consisting of hus- 
band, wife, child, and maid, as to a haven 
of refuge and rest. She clung to it with 
tenacity. Here she could be free, natural, 
and unregulated. The Soviets had not 
and could not capture her home. She 
said her type was legion. 


10 Mildred Fairchild, ‘‘The Russian Family To- 
day,” in the Journal of the American Association of 
University Women, April, 1937. 
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That the Soviets have elevated woman's 
status, have guaranteed protection to both 
women and children nobody disputes. 
We are in hearty agreement with Com- 
misar of Justice Krilenko quoted above, 
that ‘‘experience has shown [in Soviet 
Russia] that, although the family still 
preserves its economic importance, our 
social progress, . . . is not proceeding ac- 
cording to the principles of ‘‘free love,”’ 
i.e., license in sexual intercourse, with 
the State being made responsible for the 
children, but is transforming the family 
into an economic and social unit which 
men and women have created in order 
to live together and educate their children 
with the help of the State. . . . Love and 
children was always and will continue to 
be, a powerful motive which makes a man 
join forces with a woman in order to 
bring up children fit to be workers in 
socialist society.’’ All this sounds like 
orthodox doctrine for the family, a recog- 
nition that folkways are after all deeply 
rooted in the life of a people. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


The Fourth Annual Conference on the Conservation of Marriage and the Family was held April 
12 to 15, 1938, at Chapel Hill. The University of North Carolina and Duke University cooperated 
as hosts to 135 who registered from eighteen states, including California, and who represented such 
varied interests as editor of one of the largest women's magazines, broadcasting, feature writing, 
administration of social agencies and women's organizations, law, medicine, the ministry, and 
teaching in the field of marriage in high school, college, and adult education. 

As in former years, the program stressed courses in preparation for marriage, both in college and 
high school, youth and marriage counseling, and information-giving addresses of specialists in 
medicine, law, and mental hygiene. 

One of the most impressive features of the conference, later added to the printed program, was a 
discussion led by Miss Genevieve Baggs, an honor senior at Duke University, on ‘‘What College 
Students wish in Courses that Attempt to Prepare for Marriage’’ in which thirty-five students from 
eleven institutions took part. Another much appreciated presentation was an interpretation of 
Chinese marriage and family experience by Elizabeth Tei-Chen Wang, graduate of the University 
of Nanking. 

The fifth conference is planned for April, 1939. Again it will be limited to approximately a 
hundred, in order that the distinctive conference character of the gathering may be maintained, and 


invitations will be issued first to those who attended the Fourth Conference. 
Ernest R. Groves. 
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SOCIAL STATUS AMONG MIGRANT NEGROES 


JAMES T. LAING 
Kent State University 


NE of the commonest popular falla- 

cies in conventional white stereo- 

types of Negroes is that of re- 
garding them as belonging to a unified 
and homogeneous group. Negroes were 
differentiated even before the abolition of 
slavery into free Negro and slave ele- 
ments.' Differentiation on various bases 
continued after emancipation so that the 
Negro group of the present is divided by 
many class schisms.2, Membership in a 
particular social class in American white 
society is based chiefly on economic con- 
siderations. American Negroes, however, 
most of whom have occupied a definitely 
low economic position, have developed 
other criteria for social status in addition 


1See C. G. Woodson, The Negro in Our History, 
Associated Publishers, 1927, pp. 236, 246, 253; C. G. 
Woodson, Free Negro Heads of Families in the U. S. in 
1830, Associated Publishers, 1925; A. D. Nelson, 
People of Color in Louisiana, Jour. of Negro History, 
I, 361-376; D. Dodge, Free Negroes of North Caro- 
lina, Atlantic Mo., Vol. 47, Jan. 1886. 

* See E. F. Frazier, La Bourgeoisie Noire, Modern 
Quarterly, 5, No. 1; E. F. Frazier, The Negro Family in 
Chicago, Ch. 111; F. M. Dunford, Conflicting Forces in 
Negro Progress, Social Forces, 3, p. 703; R. E. Park, 
Bases of Race Prejudice, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CXXXX, 
Nov. 1928, pp. 11-20; K. Miller, Race Adjustment, 
Neale, New York, 1909, pp. 181-187; J. Dollard, 
Caste and Class In a Southern Town, Yale, 1937. 


to that of wealth or occupation.* The 
forms which these more or less non-eco- 
nomic status distinctions take probably 
vary somewhat in quality, quantity, and 
intensity in different locations. They are 
likely to be especially apparent, however, 
at focal points of migration where there 
are inevitably present a certain amount of 
regional culture conflict and consequent 
social distance. 

In this article the main bases for status 
as defined by the culture of the Negro coal 
miners in West Virginia are discussed. 
While there is no implication that these 
are in any sense definitive of any but this 
location, perhaps the present study may 
suggest the desirability of studies of other 
areas. Three pertinent facts concerning 
the situation of the Negroes in the mining 
fields may help to make clear its nature. 
First, the Negro miners are largely a mi- 
grated group, a schedule study of six 
hundred revealing the fact that only 14 
percent were born in West Virginia.‘ 
Second, the geographical location in a 
border state of an industry with consider- 
able economic “‘pull’’ has resulted in mi- 


*D. Young, American Minority Peoples, Harpers, 


1932, Pp. 356 ff. 
*See J. T. Laing, The Negro Miner in West Vir- 
ginia, Soctal Forces, 14, No. 3, March, 1936. 
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gration from both northern and southern 
states. Finally, Negroes are present in 
this area in sufficient numbers and loca- 
tions to provide a basis for comparative 
study.® 

A common basis for the assignment of 
status to a person in contemporary Ameri- 
can culture is his function in the economic 
organization. Negroes perform various 
functions in the mining fields of West 
Virginia some of which command larger 
wages than others. The relationship, 
however, between the position held by 
the Negroes and their social status is not 
striking. Preachers and teachers of course 
constitute the aristocracy of the mining 
town. Machine men, contractors, or 
night watchmen, as well as certain others 
who occupy positions denoting a particu- 
lar trust in the men by the companies, are 
likely to occupy a somewhat higher status 
because of that fact; but the thrift, energy, 
farsightedness in saving and using money 
which these men usually exhibit probably 
affect their prestige more than the mere 
holding of responsible positions.? Some 
of these men have become small capital- 
ists, cashing scrip at 25 percent discount 
and lending money for a consideration. 
The possession of money and the evidences 
of such position are highly respected by 
most of the miners, and especially by their 
wives and daughters. The style and 
quality of clothes worn by the women, 
like other kinds of ‘‘conspicuous consump- 
tion,’’ have a great deal to do with the 
status the families hold in the mining 
town. The chief value of certain social 


5 The fact that more or less migration has become 
a norm of the Negro group and that this migration is 
typically toward certain focal points may suggest the 
possibility that this area is not altogether atypical. 

6 See C. C. North, Social Differentiation, pp. 11-23. 

7In verifying and clarifying many of my ideas in 
this paper, interviews with Mr. U. H. Prunty, 
Principal of Elkhorn District Colored High School, 
McDowell County, were especially helpful. 
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and public functions to many of the 
women is that such occasions afford the 
opportunity for exhibiting a new dress.® 
In the ‘‘dull times,’’ as the ‘‘depression”’ 
was termed in the mining fields, the 
women sometimes greatly altered their 
routines because of their inability to con- 
tinue on the same plane of consumption 
they formerly enjoyed. 

As a rough index of the relation between 
the positions of the Negro miners and their 
social status, a study was made of the oc- 
cupations of the leaders in many mining 
towns visited. The identity of leaders 
was determined by interviews with Negro 
teachers and preachers as well as with 
employers. The occupations of G6 Negro 
leaders exclusive of preachers and teachers 
reveal the fact that leaders are drawn from 
all occupations (Table I). Usually the 
teachers or preachers are also considered 
as leaders. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
the Negro leader is one of the most illit- 
erate members of the group. These lead- 
ers express their leadership in politics, 
civic matters, and in church and lodge af- 
fairs. The Negroes enjoy their full polit- 
ical rights in all parts of West Virginia. 
They may, it is true, vote at times as the 
operators wish them to, but such voting 
does not seem to detract from the satisfac- 
tion of participating in political practices. 
The very fact that they have been able to 
elect members of their own race to office, 
and to gain concessions from the political 
parties in the form of appointments to 
various state and federal offices gives the 
Negroes, especially those who come from 
states in which such achievement is not 
possible, a feeling of progress and protec- 
tion.? The Negroes have engaged strongly 
in these political activities in the mining 


8 Correspondence with Miss Laura Thornhill, 
Negro teacher in the mining fields of Logan County. 

® See Spero and Harris, The Black Worker, Columbia 
University Press, 1931, pp. 371-374. 
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fields, and the political leader, even 
though he may come to the company 
office to find out who are “‘our men,”’ 
stil] maintains his prestige. Although the 
church leader has traditionally been a man 
of high standing among the Negroes, he 
does not seem to exert in some places the 
influence he once did. 

The development of culture traits 
through which status is recognized in any 
group is determined in many cases by the 
vicissitudes of group history. One par- 
ticular circumstance in the history of the 


TABLE I 


Occupations or 66 Lgeapers IN West 
Virointa Mininc Towns 


OCCUPATIONS NUMBER 


w 


sa wee PrP Pee 


Track man...... 
Boiler fireman. . 
Mechanic... . 


n 


Negroes in the mining fields has resulted 
in an attitude which has been incorporated 
into the mores of the upper stratum. 
Many years ago there was a large number 
of Negro criminals who constituted in 
certain places a not inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the Negro group. The ‘‘better 
element"’ among West Virginia Negroes, 
not only in the mining fields but through- 
out the state, feels that it has been done 
great harm by the presence of this early 
criminal class,'° and makes a decided dis- 


1° See W. Va. Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statis- 
tics, Report, 1921-22, pp. 13-14. 
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tinction between it and other Negro 
groups. Said a Negro teacher concerning 
this situation: “‘In justice to those who 
have toiled upward and are striving for 
the good of their fellowman, do not judge 
the entire race by the class of criminals 
that belong to all races.’"!! Some of the 
Negroes with whom the writer talked 
were hypersensitive on this subject of 
Negro criminality. The Director of the 
Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics re- 
quested the newspapers of the state not to 
use the racial adjective in reporting crime 
news. 

A very important reference point for 
differentiation is that based upon the place 
of origin of the Negro miners. The West 
Virginia and Virginia-born Negroes, who 
constituted about 62 per cent of the group 
studied,'® tend to look down on Negroes 
from more southern states, particularly 
the Alabamans. A Negro in Fayette 
County, West Virginia, almost hung his 
head when he admitted he was from 
Alabama. A Kanawha County Negro 
upon being asked whether he was from the 
replied: swh!"’ with evident 
pride in the fact that he was from Virginia. 
Many deny their far southern origin, 
while still others are inclined to be eva- 
sive, saying: ‘I've been here twenty 
years.’’ While the Virginians and West 
Virginians in the mining fields show the 
greatest antagonism for Alabama mi- 
grants, they are by no means over-cordial 
to the Negroes from Mississippi, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina. The 
North Carolinian, however, is much less 
disliked than the others. 

A Negro woman to whom the writer 
mentioned the hesitancy of the Alabamans 


1 Welch Daily News, Sept. 21, 1926. 

12 W. Va. Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics, 
Report, 1925-26, pp. 114-116. 

18 West Virginia and Virginia natives formed 14.0 
and 47.8 percent respectively of the 600 Negro miners 
of whom a schedule study was made. 
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about telling their birthplace had an ex- 
planation: ‘‘They won't tell it. Many 
of them got in trouble down there and 
that is the reason they come up here. 
They think the West Virginia people are 
‘overbearin’.’ So do the North Carolina 
people. I went down to North Carolina 
on a visit and stayed six months. I went 
to a house-party and there was three 
people killed. A man cut a woman's 
head clean off and people went by her 
laying there and didn’t even so much as 
look at her. I told them we might be 
overbearin’ up here in West Virginia—but 
we at least would glance at a dead person. 
I came out of there just about as quick as 
I could get.”’ 

While the schisms based on place of 
origin are not always apparent on the 
surface, and the casual observer may not 
notice auy lack of fraternization, there is a 
decided differentiation due to a clash of 
mores. The Alabama Negroes and others 
of the south in many cases take pride in 
being ‘‘bad.’’ This criterion of distinc- 
tion is not respected by the Virginia and 
West Virginia Negroes, who are habitu- 
ated to a degree of independence which 
has given them pride in order and self- 
respect rather than in the cruder standard 
of the southerner. They consider the 
southerners as ‘‘bullies’’ and ‘‘too loud,”’ 
and tend to hold themselves apart from 
them. Said a Fayette County woman: 
‘Some of these Alabama boys brag about 
how bad they is. One of them was brag- 
ging to me one day about how mean he 
was. I told him that Alabama people 
wasn't the only ones God gave a temper 
to. We don’t like Alabama people any 
better than they like us."”. An old woman 
near by, overhearing the conversation, said: 
‘I don’t mess with these Alabama people. 
They'll kill you ina minute.’’ Asa result 
of this isolation of the southerners by the 
majority Negro group, the Virginians 
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and West Virginians, the southern minor- 
ity has been driven to seek the association 
of persons of like origin and have been 
therefore more closely cemented to- 
gether.'* West Virginians and Virginians 
whose attitudes have brought about this 
condition regard the southerners as ‘‘clan- 
nish."’ 

A degree of personal disorganization in 
this situation is inevitable. Many of the 
southern Negroes strive all the harder for 
recognition by the development of ex- 
treme aggressiveness and by becoming 
even ‘‘meaner’’ than before.® Said one 
West Virginia woman: ‘‘The miners from 
Alabama and Georgia are not accepted by 
the West Virginians. In the church the 
southerners will join and take charge, 
putting the West Virginians in the rear. 
They believe in action, that is to say they 
are emotional and, of course, the West 
Virginians are not. Virginians do not 
have much to do with those from Ala- 
bama and Mississippi because most of them 
are mean and carry guns.’" The West 
Virginia and Virginia Negroes, then, 
feeling the difference between themselves 
and the cruder and more ‘‘emotional’’ 
southerners are concerned because of the 
possible effect the migrants may have on 
the attitudes of whites toward the entire 
Negro group.'® In self-defense they have 
isolated the far-southern minority thus 
accentuating the traits they dislike.!? It 
is not to be inverred here, of course, either 


4 Cf. R. E. Park and H. A. Miller, Old World 
Traits Transplanted, Society for Social Research, Univ. 
of Chicago, 1921, Ch. III. 

Cf. H. A. Miller, Races, Nations, and Classes, 
Lippincott, 1924, Ch. IV. 

16 Cf. the attitudes of Negroes in northern cities 
toward newcomers from the south. See M. L. Mark, 
Negroes in Columbus, The Ohio State Univ. Press, 1928, 
p. 10; E. F. Frazier, Negro Family in Chicago, Ch. V; 
D. Young, American Minority Peoples, p. 46. 

17 Cf. R. E. Park, ‘Behind Our Masks,"’ Survey, 
56, May 1926, p. 138. 
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that all southern Negroes take pride in 
their ‘‘meanness’’ or that all Virginians 
and West Virginians do not. The un- 
favorable stereotypes of the southern 
Negro and the deep South held by the lat- 
ter groups do, however, play an important 
part in creating intra-group attitudes 
among the Negroes of the mining fields 
and produce a very real differentiation. 
Some of the southerners, as before men- 
tioned, attempt to escape the effects of 
this discrimination by ‘‘passing’’ into the 
majority Negro group through a denial of 
their origin; others do so by living in 
towns in which Negroes from southern 
states have concentrated. 

Another cleavage in the Negro mining 
population is between the ‘‘church 
people’’ and the non-church people, for 
the church group as a rule considers itself 
as of a somewhat higher order than the 
group which is indifferent to the institu- 
tion. Social, economic, civic, and liter- 
ary activities have always formed a part 
of its program,'* and therefore membership 
in a church means more than the mere 
democratic attendance at religious serv- 
ices. The church members are likely to 
be the citizens active socially and eco- 
nomically, or in other words, the aristoc- 
racy of the town. In towns where exist 
more than one denomination, the social 
status of the individual is partly deter- 
mined by the church to which he belongs. 
If, for example, both Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches are found in the same town, 
the Methodists are likely to consider 
themselves somewhat superior to the Bap- 
tists, while the members of both of these 
larger denominations feel themselves 
pretty definitely separated from the adher- 
ents of the ‘Holy Rollers’’ or ‘‘Holi- 
ness’’ church. By far the largest number 


18 See W. Va. Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statis- 
tics, Report, 1927-28, pp. 65-67. 
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of towns, however, have only the Baptist 
denomination. 

Before the recent ‘“‘dull times’’ the 
Negro lodges were very active, ‘‘socials”’ 
and parades, in brightly colored regalia, 
being common. Funerals were usually 
conducted by the lodges, for it was the 
exceptional Negro miner who did not be- 
long to at least one of the various lodges. 
The Odd Fellows and Household of Ruth 
claimed the largest number of Negroes. 
They were followed, in order of their re- 
spective numbers, by the Knights of 
Phythias and Court of Calanthe, Order of 
Saint Luke, Golden Rule Endowment As- 
sociation, Masons and Heroines of Jerico, 
Masons and Eastern Star, and the Elks of 
the World.!® The depression, however, 
dealt the lodges an almost fatal blow. 
Consequently, although membership in 
these lodges signified a certain status, this 
basis of status is of historical rather than 
present importance. 

In spite of these class differentiations 
operators report that the Negroes show a 
great deal of group loyalty. In mining 
towns where the giving of relief has been 
necessary in recent years Negroes have 
shown a decided tendency to share with 
others of their group whatever material 
aid is given them. Negro solidarity is 
often shown in any situation involving 
the Negro group as a whole. Even when 
difficulties arise among themselves Ne- 
groes frequently show their preference for 
adjustment without recourse to members 
of the white group. An employer gives 
an example in the following conversation: 
‘You would be surprised at the loyalty 
the Negroes show toward each other. 
They gamble a good bit, but if they have 
a shooting or cutting scrape they are 
loathe to tell on the one who injured them. 


1 'W. Va. Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics, 
Report, 1925-26, p. 83. 
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One night one of them came to the doctor 
with a stab wound in a dangerous place. 
It was a gash about two inches deep and 
it is a wonder it did not kill him. The 
doctor said: ‘What's the matter, John?’ 
He replied: ‘I—I think I have been 
stabbed, suh!’ The doctor answered; 
‘John, you know you have been stabbed. 
Where were you?’ ‘I was down to the 
lower end,’ (the Negro section of the 
town) he replied. ‘Who stabbed you?’ 
‘I just don’t know, suh.’ ‘Now, John, 
you know who stabbed you, who was it?’ 
‘No, suh, you know all of a sudden the 
lights went out and I don’t know who 
stabbed me.’ ”’ 

An antagonistic attitude, on the other 
hand, is exhibited by some of the Negro 
miners toward Negroes successful in other 
fields than mining. The writer found this 
attitude to be quite prevalent, even, in 
some cases, to the detriment of the miners 
themselves. The following illustrates 
how this attitude of antagonism and sus- 
picion may have stood in the way of their 
correcting an alleged wrong being done 
them. At a mine where relief was ad- 
ministered once a week by a county truck 
which left bags of food for the miners 
whose names had been turned in by the 
company as needing help, the Negroes, a 
disgruntled and protesting group, claimed 
that they had not been getting their share 
of relief as compared with the whites. 
The writer, knowing the name of the pres- 
ident of the nearest branch of the National 
Association For the Advancement of 
Colored People, suggested that they com- 
municate their grievances to this man. 
The reply of the spokesman for the group 
was: “‘Mr. B.2 What he care ‘bout us? 
Why he’s a rich man—he don’t worry 
none about us people up here. He'll take 


our cases (the man was a lawyer) but he 
does it for the money in it. 


He don't care 
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about us po’ folks. That’ sociation won't 
do nuthin’ for us."’ The rest of the 
group agreed that such was the case. 

We have here an exhibition of the atti- 
tude that makes the part played by the 
Negro in positions of authority in indus- 
try a difficult one. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for this attitude is to be found in 
the fact that the successful Negro tends 
to be separated to a certain extent from 
the group as a whole. For instance, the 
Negro of means has striven to allow his 
family the advantage of a good neighbor- 
hood, and hence in many cases has moved 
into the white area.2° This move is made 
not because of any desire to leave the 
Negroes, but because the better neighbor- 
hoods are to be found outside the Negro 
sections; but to the less fortunate Negroes 
the change of residence simply means that 
the members of this family feel themselves 
good’ to live with their people any 
more. The National Association For the 
Advancement of Colored People is the ob- 
ject of some of this antagonism because it 
has often fought for the right of these 
Negroes to live in white neighborhoods. 
Many of the West Virginia Negro coal 
miners feel that the Association is in- 
terested in the upper groups rather than 
in the common man,?! but, on the other 
hand, some staunch supporters of the As- 
sociation are to be found within their 
ranks. 

Mention has been omitted, up to this 
point, of one of the most common bases 
for class distinction within the Negro 
group, namely, color. This distinction 
is discussed last not because of its absence 
but because, among West Virginia miners, 
its réle is apparently less important, or 


20 See E. F. Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago, 
P- 249. 

*. Interview with the president of the N. A. A.C. P. 
Branch, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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at least less unique, than some of the 
others already stressed. The advantages 
which the ‘‘bright-skinned’’ person has 
over his darker brother within the Negro 
group are probably ubiquitous in the 
American culture pattern.”* Inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that in the mining fields 
there is little difference in the number of 
Negro leaders of light and dark skin 
color. In West Virginia, as elsewhere, a 
woman with a dark skin is at a tremend- 
ous disadvantage in the marriage mart. 
For the Negro man the possession of a 
light wife is a badge of distinction. She 
is for him an article of conspicuous con- 
sumption which reflects upon him a sort 
of artificial prestige. The wife of light 
color, and through her, her husband, may 
enter economic and social areas which 
would be closed to persons of darker 
pigmentation.** To the young woman, 
then, color is of most vital importance. 
Just what men may secure the more de- 


%2 See M. J. Herskovits, The American Negro, Knopf, 
1928, Ch. IV. 
% Ibid., pp. 59-66. 
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sirable women of light color, however, 
and from what women the most desirable 
men will select their wives are deter- 
mined by other cultural factors already 
discussed. 

Perhaps it should be explicitly stated 
that these criteria for social position are 
in no sense uniquely ‘‘racial’’ but are 
definitely functions of minority status.* 
They are indicative, however, of a con- 
temporary stage of culture history of the 
Negro group in America and the region 
discussed. In a sociological conspectus 
they are related to social change and the 
generic social process through which the 
Negro group is passing as it struggles to 
overcome the disadvantages of minority 
status. As such they seem pertinent to 
any discussion or prediction of the specifics 
of future caste and class relationships in 
America.*® 


“Cf. H. A. Miller, Races, Nations, and Classes, 
Lippincott, 1924, Ch IV. 

25 See W. L. Warner, ‘‘American Caste and Class,"’ 
AJS, XLII, No. 2, Sept. 1936, for an interesting but 
brief diagrammatic statement of caste and class rela- 
tionships in America. 


INTERPRETATION IN SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


The Russell Sage Foundation makes the following announcement: 

A steadily mounting interest on the part of social and health workers in interpretation finds 
practical expression in the announcement of a study of current positions in interpretation and public 
relations in social and health agencies in the United States. Soleresien at the request of the Social 
Work Publicity Council, the study will be carried on by the Department of Social Work Interpreta- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation. Both public — Private agencies will be included. 

The present study will attempt to learn the number of positions in interpretation and public 
relations and their distribution geographically and by fields of work; the responsibilities and duties — 
of workers; the preparation sania Gal the salaries paid. 

The first step in the survey will be a census of positions. Location of the positions to be studied 
is already under way through a country-wide census to be made by means of a simple questionnaire, 
distributed with the cooperation of a group of national agencies whose affiliated membership in- 
cludes 10,000 local organizations. 

An examination of the various positions revealed by this preliminary inquiry will form the second 

q section of the study. This will consist of an intensive analysis of training and experience in relation 
to salary we 9 agency program requirements and other factors affecting the status of the individual 
worker in the parricular job. 

Other units will be an appraisal of community needs for interpretation and public relations 
services and an evaluation of available training opportunities in relation to present and future 

nnel requirements. This final section will include a listing of available courses in schools of 
public health and schools of social work, and in other professional schools by means of which the 
worker may secure the background knowledge and technical skills necessary to equip him for a 
high standard of performance. 


The study as a whole will be continued throughout 1938, but it is hoped that a preliminary a 
of the census of positions can be presented in June at the annual business meeting of the Social Work 
Publicity Council in Seattle. 
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pect of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


Contributions to this Department will include materials of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND RIGIDITY OF WAGES 
J. A. ESTEY 
Purdue University 


MONG the various criticisms of 
A unemployment insurance two are 
closely related. One is that it in- 
creases the immobility of labor, the other 
that it increases the rigidity of wages. 
And these are related in their common 
tendency to increase or maintain the un- 
employment which insurance was de- 
signed to alleviate. For immobility of 
labor is a force preventing workers from 
moving into possible jobs, and rigidity of 
wages, especially in time of depression, 
tends to discourage employers from hiring 
labor. 

The first of these possibilities, the rela- 
tion of unemployment insurance to mobil- 
ity of labor has been examined in a pre- 
vious article in this journal. The second, 
the relation of unemployment insurance to 
rigidity of wages, will now be considered. 

The general argument is that unem- 
ployment insurance, by increasing the 
bargaining power of workers, makes them 
less willing to accept such adjustments in 
wages as are necessitated from time to 
time by economic conditions. Thus the 
wages of particular firms, or of particular 
industries, or, even of a whole country 
may be made to some degree more in- 


1 Social Forces, March 1937. 


flexible; and as a consequence workers 
who might otherwise have work are 
unemployed, and the volume of unem- 
ployment is increased by the very machin- 
ery designed to relieve it. The exponents 
of this argument point to the post-war 
experience of England as a proof that the 
possibility involved is more than theoreti- 
cal. They assert that unemployment in 
England, or more particularly that ad- 
dition to the normal and irreducible 
volume of unemployment that appears in 
the post-war decade, is largely due to the 
high and uneconomical level of wages 
induced by the operation of the insurance 
system.* 

The most uncompromising statement of 
this argument, based upon an elaborate 
statistical demonstration, is found in two 
papers of M. Jacques Rueff, former mem- 
ber of the Economic Section of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. These 
papers, published in La Revue Politique 
et Parlementaire (1925) and (under a thin 
disguise of anonymity) in La Revue d’ Econ- 
omie Politique (1931) seemed to give fac- 
tual verification to what had been mostly 


*Cf. A. C. Pigou, Wage Policy and Unemploy- 
ment, Economic Journal, September 1927; also The 
Theory of Unemployment, Part V, Chapter III. 
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theoretical arguments. They had the ad- 
ditional advantage of being widely broad- 
cast in Andre Siegfried’s popular book, 
England's Crisis. 

The starting point of Rueff’s analysis is 
a statistical correlation. If the index of 
English wages, since the war, is divided 
by the index of wholesale prices, making 
a wage-price ratio, and this ratio compared 
with an index of unemployment, a high 
degree of correlation is disclosed. When- 
ever wages rise relatively to prices— 
rising when prices are stable or remaining 
stable when prices fall—unemployment 
shows an increase; and when wages fall 
relatively to prices, for example, rising 
less rapidly than prices, unemployment 
shows a decrease. This seems to confirm 
the conclusion of abstract theory that 
relative inflexibility of the wage scale is a 
cause of unemployment. Still further, 
this inflexibility of the wage scale, Rueff 
holds, though in this case without any 
impressive proof—is due to the existence 
of unemployment insurance. He does not 
conceive it to be possible that the tra- 
ditional policy of trade unions, which 
admittedly makes for some inflexibility, 
could, in the face of a continued surplus 
of labor, hold wages at a practically un- 
changing level (they remained constant 
1923-1929) without the backing of the 
insurance fund. 

The thesis, then, seems to amount to 
this: statistical observation proves that 
rigidity of wages is the cause of post-war 
unemployment in England; and common 
sense indicates that unemployment in- 
surance is the cause of the rigidity of 


wages. 

Now it is hardly necessary to say that 
statistical correlations, no matter how im- 
pressive, do not of themselves prove any- 
thing. Nor is Rueff’s correlation any 
exception, as can be shown by two con- 
In the first place, granting 


siderations. 
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that a high correlation can be found be- 
tween unemployment and the wage-price 
ratio, a similar correlation can be obtained 
between unemployment and the ratio of 
interest rates to prices, or of taxes to 
prices, both of which elements of cost, 
like wages, stubbornly resisted reduction 
from the high levels of the war period. 
So that, merely from statistical correla- 
tion, unfortified by economic analysis, one 
could attribute England's post-war un- 
employment to the relative inflexibility 
of taxes or of interest rates. 

In the second place, even were the cor- 
relation of the wage-price ratio with un- 
employment unique, it affords no proof 
of causation. Both indexes may move 
together under the influence of a more 
fundamental cause. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that in fact this is the case. 
For the essential correlation contained in 
these calculations is an old and familiar 
one, namely between prices and unem- 
ployment, an inverse correlation expres- 
sive of the general state of the trade cycle. 
Clearly if the price index is divided into a 
(relatively) fixed index, such as wages 
during this period, the result is practically 
to get the reciprocal of the price index and 
to turn an indirect into a direct correlation. 

It would seem, therefore, that the statis- 
tical demonstration needs some further aid 
if it is to be accepted as convincing. Spe- 
cifically, it would have to be shown by 
other than statistical reasoning, both that 
unemployment insurance is a cause of wage 
rigidity and that wage rigidity is a cause 
of unemployment. 

Attacking the latter point first, it can 
fairly be asserted that there is nothing in 
economic reasoning to indicate that wage 
rigidity necessarily makes for unemploy- 
ment, even with falling prices. Only 
when wages rise above the marginal worth 
of labor, does theory indicate that unem- 
ployment will result. And this means 
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that any factor that directly or indirectly 
increases the marginal worth of labor will 
to that extent make it possible to maintain 
wages without adverse effects on employ- 
ment. Thus if, while prices are falling, 
the productivity of labor is increasing, 
neither labor costs nor the volume of un- 
employment need rise. There are indi- 
cations that this is precisely what was 
taking place to some degree in post-war 
England. According to the evidence pre- 
sented to the Macmillan Commission,’ 
from 1924 to the first quarter of 1930, sales 
value of manufactured goods fell from 100 
to 82, while wages fell from 100 to 98.7. 
Yet despite this discrepancy, value of net 
output per man fell from 100 to 97.5. The 
reason lies in an increase of output per 
man from 100 to 111.2. Wages, there- 
fore, though high relative to prices, re- 
mained nearly unchanged relative to the 
money value of the output. 

Again, reduction in other expenses of 
production such as taxes or interest rates, 
willingness on the part of employers to 
accept lower levels of profits, or reorgani- 
zation of industry looking towards lowered 
costs, may reduce the pressure that causes 
unemployment. As the elasticity of de- 
mand for any factor of production is af- 
fected by the flexibility of the supply price 
of cooperating factors, it may well be that 
the determination of labor not to accept 
low levels of wages may so force attention 
to reducing interest, or profits, or demand- 
ing of employers more insistence on the 
task of reducing cost of production, that 
in the end, these measures and not a 
reduction of wages, will eliminate the 
unemployment attributed to high wages. 

Furthermore, where unemployment 
seems to be concentrated in certain trades 
or areas, as in post-war Great Britain, 
redistribution of the labor force may avert 


® Report on Finance and Industry, Appendix VI, 
Table 2. 
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the necessity of wage reduction.‘ For 
while it is true, that when unduly large 
numbers of workers are temporarily 
crowded into certain occupations or re- 
gions, certain levels of wages, even there, 
would enable all workers seeking work 
to find it; yet if these levels are so low as to 
outrage public opinion and national self- 
respect then redistribution of labor, not 
wage reduction is the proper cure. So 
that in so far as the distribution of labor is 
capable of being changed, and the exist- 
ing wage level, even though too high for 
full employment, is not, then the present 
distribution of labor rather than the wage 
level may properly be said to be the 
‘“cause’’ of the unemployment. From this 
angle, unemployment insurance is a 
‘‘cause’’ of unemployment only as it tends 
to increase the immobility of labor. 
What this amounts to has been examined 
in my former paper. 

While, however, these considerations 
should make for caution in attributing any 
given amount of unemployment at any 
time to relative rigidity of wages, it is 
not possible to maintain that such rigidity 
is not a contributing cause of unemploy- 
ment, particularly in depressions. It is 
therefore worth examining in detail in 
what manner unemployment insurance 
may make for inflexibility of the wage 
scale. 

We know that wages are relatively in- 
flexible elements in our economic struc- 
ture. They tend to lag behind prices 
both rising and falling. Workers have 
always been loath to cut wages, often 
preferring unemployment to doing so. 
And wherever they are in a strong bar- 
gaining position, they have insisted on 
relatively fixed wage scales. Perhaps this 
is due to the instinctive belief of workers 
that the demand for their services is in- 


‘Cf. H. Clay, Unemployment and Wage Rates, 
Economic Journal, March, 1928. 
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elastic (limited-market theory), perhaps 
because high wages bulk larger in the 
mind than unemployment, possibly also 
because their philosophy leads them to 
prefer good incomes for some over poorish 
incomes for all. Whatever the cause, 
long before unemployment insurance 
comes into the picture, relative inflexibil- 
ity of wages had become a recognized fea- 
ture of industry. Thus in England, in 
the period 1880-1887, while wholesale 
prices fell 23 percent and cost of living 17 
percent average money wages did not fall 
at all, and in the period 1891-1896 when 
wholesale prices fell 15 percent and cost 
of living 10 percent, money wages fell 
only 2 percent.® 

Moreover modern developments have 
conspired to reinforce this tendency. The 
growth of the power of unions, the in- 
creasing scope of collective bargaining 
encouraged or prescribed by the state 
through minimum wage boards, etc., the 
increasing pressure of public opinion favor- 
ing a living wage for all workers based on 
standards enjoyed by the average, and, in 
addition, the growth of a philosophy, 
even among employers, that maintenance 
of wages is necessary to the maintenance 
of the levels of consumption; all these are 
forces that make for stability of wages, 
and may tend to hold wages at levels that 
induce some amount of unemployment, 
provided the efficiency of workers does 
not soon rise proportionately. 

Clearly, unemployment insurance, 
which is, after all, one of the evidences of 
this public opinion that demands protec- 
tion of labor standards, is, on the face of 
it, likely to reinforce still further the tend- 


§ Cf. Pigou, Theory of Unemployment, Part V, Chap- 
ter III, Section 2. 

® Elizabeth C. Wilson, Unemployment Insurance 
and Stability of Wages in Great Britain, International 
Labor Review, December 1934. 
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encies, already powerful, towards rigid- 
ity of wage levels. But one must be care- 
ful to note the method by which this is 
brought about. 

There is a common notion that indi- 
vidual workers who do not like the level 
of their wages can leave their work and 
fall back on the insurance. But unless 
the worker is receiving less than the ac- 
cepted wages for his work, this cannot 
be done. Every law protects the insur- 
ance fund against workers who leave work 
voluntarily and without good cause. In 
England, and in such a typical American 
law as that of Indiana, such workers are 
ineligible for benefits for a period of six 
weeks. True, a worker who has become 
idle involuntarily might prefer insurance 
to renewing work even in his own trade. 
But if work is available at customary 
wages, he is expected to take it or become 
ineligible. And in any case, when one 
considers that benefits average only 50 
per cent of wages and that such levels, 
continued long, would reduce the recipi- 
ents dangerously near to chronic poverty, 
it is improbable that there would be much 
tendency for individuals to hold out, 
merely to try to maintain the wage scale 
above its economic level. 

The principal effect is likely to arrive 
from the strengthening of trade union 
policies. It would seem probable that 
trade union negotiators have their hands 
strengthened, and trade union strikes can 
possibly be carried on more effectively, 
if insurance lies in the background for 
those who might be unemployed if unions 
demand relatively high wages. Strikes, 
of course, cannot be financed, at least 
directly by unemployment insurance. The 
usual provision on this point makes work- 
ers ineligible for benefits who are out of 
work because of a strike which is financed 
or participated in by members of their 
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particular class or grade of employment. 
But, on the other hand, there is some added 
protection against (non-professional) 
strike-breakers, from the provision that 
those in receipt of benefit are not deprived 
thereof by their refusal to take work 


created by a strike, lockout, or other labor 


dispute. Possibly, therefore, though 
strikes cannot be financed at the expense of 
the State, they can be more effectively 
managed by being free from the threat of 
unemployed workers without means of 
support; though this would be more ap- 
plicable to England than to the United 
States where labor solidarity is not so 
strong, and strike-breaking a sort of 
profession. 

More important is the possible effect on 
trade union policy in regard to wages. 
If unemployed members have no other 
funds to draw on and have to be main- 
tained—not very effectively—from union 
benefits, unions may be deterred from set- 
ting wages so high as to cause unemploy- 
ment. But if those who are unemployed 
because of high-wage policy can fall back 
on insurance benefits, the deterrent is re- 
moved. This is particularly true in sys- 
tems where (as in Indiana) the cost of the 
insurance is largely assessed upon the 
employer. For even though such costs 
eventually fall on wages, the effects are 
remote, and likely to be overlooked by 
workers who see mostly the immediate 
facts. 

Moreover unemployment insurance may 
improve the financial position of the 
unions, and with it their power of at- 
tracting and holding members. Insurance 
may not only enable out-of-work members 
to pay dues and continue in good stand- 
ing, but may in addition release funds for 
other uses which would have had to be 
paid to out-of-work members. This may 
increase the funds available for the effec- 
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tive prosecution of strikes, or make it 
possible to pay sickness or other benefits 
that would make the union more attrac- 
tive to its members. Granting that the 
bargaining power of a union depends to 
some extent on the numbers of its members 
relative to the total supply of its class, 
and on their loyalty to the organization, 
then this possible accretion of power may 
be one channel through which unemploy- 
ment insurance is translated into a stiffer 
wage policy. 

However, while the possibility of these 
effects may be granted, one must take 
care not to exaggerate their importance. 
Whatever their strength they can only 
last as long as the insurance, which is 
only a matter of weeks. Miss Wilson 
shows that the out-of-work benefits paid 
by the English unions during certain years 
of unemployment insurance after the war 
(1925-1928) were a larger fraction of their 
expenditures than in the pre-war period 
(1911-1913) when insurance did not exist.’ 
Moreover it is quite possible that unem- 
ployment insurance, guaranteed by the 
state, like other forms of social security or 
of legislation protecting the standards of 
living of workers, may have the effect of 
reducing rather than increasing the in- 
terest of workers in trade unions as a 
means of welfare. 

These considerations suggest that rigid- 
ity of wages may arise more from the 
general social philosophy of our time than 
from one of its specific manifestations 
such as unemployment insurance. How 
much insurance contributes to wage rigid- 
ity it is impossible to say. It is not even 
certain that the abolition of unemploy- 
ment insurance would make the wage 
structure more flexible. If the sentiment 
of the community or the attitude of the 


7 [bid., p. 791. 
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government is such that “‘relief’’ in some 
form is normally forthcoming when work- 
ers become idle, this in itself will fortify 
the tendency towards wage rigidity, in- 
surance or no insurance. The most that 
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can be safely said is that wage rigidity 
may under some circumstances add to un- 
employment, and that unemployment in- 
surance may under some circumstances add 
to wage rigidity. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF STRIKE PROPAGANDA 
SELDEN C. MENEFEE 


University of Washington 


INTRODUCTION 


NDUSTRIAL conflict is in the fore- 
I front of the news today, and is likely 
AM to stay there for some time in the 
future. The emotional appeals of the 
radical and labor press are familiar to all. 
The daily press has also been much criti- 
cized for its treatment of strike news. Its 
use of terms such as “‘loyal workers’’ in- 
stead of “‘strike-breakers,’’ its tendency 
to condemn strikers as ‘‘reds’’ and to ac- 
cept uncritically ‘‘back-to-work’’ move- 
ments and the statements of vigilante 
leaders such as Hiram Evans of the Klu 
Klux Klan have often been noted. Some- 
times the press furnishes ammunition to 
its critics, as in the San Francisco general 
strike of 1934. Editor and Publisher maga- 
zine for July 28, 1934 contained an article 
boasting that the publishers of the San 
Francisco Bay region organized to break 
the strike under the leadership of Hearst 
general counsel Neylan. They encour- 
aged vigilanteism by a campaign of public- 
ity calling the strike a ‘‘revolution,’’ and 
turned the tide of public sympathy away 
from the strikers. 

This type of behavior is to be expected, 
since modern metropolitan newspapers 
are big business, closely interwoven with 
the rest of our industrial structure, and 
since the newspapers are extremely suscep- 
tible to pressure from their advertisers. 


The American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion has given some data on public senti- 
ment on labor questions in its surveys of 
the past year. Seventy-six percent of 
those polled said that they were in favor 
of labor unions; 67 percent preferred the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 
Eighty-six percent favored compulsory 
incorporation of labor unions, and 69 per- 
cent thought that the government should 
regulate the unions. Sixty-seven percent 
thought that sit-down strikes should be 
made illegal. These sentiments follow 
closely the dominant editorial policies of 
our daily press. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze 
the treatment of a specific strike in the 
press and to determine experimentally the 
effects (1) of typical statements from sev- 
eral different editorial points of view, and 
(2) of the background of experience of the 
subjects, upon the opinions they hold. 


ANALYSIS OF NEWS ON THE STRIKE 


The labor dispute chosen for study was 
the Pacific Northwest lumber strike of 
1935. This strike was a fortunate choice 
in that it resembled in many ways the 
recent strikes of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization industrial unions. The 
lumber workers have since joined the C. 
I. O. 
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The facts of the strike may be quickly 
summarized. It started on May 6, 1935, 
rose to a peak a month later with more 
than 30,000 workers out on strike in 
Oregon and Washington, and ended in 
July and August in various centers. The 
chief causes of the strike were the low 
wage level in the industry and the psycho- 
logical impetus given by New Deal policies. 
The new union split over the tactics of 
conservative carpenters’ union leaders who 
tried to keep the rank and file from getting 
control. The use of state police and na- 
tional guards contributed in several cities 
to the breaking of the strike. The net 
results, however, were the building of a 
strong industrial union and several sub- 
sequent wage increases. 

The news releases analyzed below °»- 
peared in three Seattle daily newspapers, 
the Times, Star, and Post-Intelligencer, and 
in the Washington State Labor News, ofh- 
cial labor weekly, and the Voice of Action, 
radical labor weekly. The daily papers 
had a combined daily circulation of nearly 
300,000 copies, while the two labor 
weeklies reached an average of not more 
than 10,000 copies weekly, thus putting 
labor at a severe disadvantage in getting 
its point of view before the public. 

Out of 450 items studied, only 20 were 
reported in both the daily press and the 
labor press with close agreement as to 
facts. The headlines show how widely 
different were the appeals. The story of 
the strike, as reported in some of the head- 
lines of the three Seattle daily papers, 
follows: 

: The Hearst Post-Intelligencer 
June 8: No Coercion of Workers, Ultimatum. 
June 27: Protection for Workers Guaranteed by 
Governor; Guard Routs Tacoma Reds. 
July 7: Troops Called to Halt Mill Strike Riots. 
July 9: First Fighting Breaks Out as Mills Reopen. 
July 16: Tacoma Riots Flare; Martial Law Deferred. 


July 16: Violence to End, Says Magnusson. 
July 16: Three Mill Workers and Women Beaten. 
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The conservative Times 


: Governor Promises to Protect Workers. 
June 30: Mill Operators Will Open Drive to Break 
Strike on All Fronts. 

: 6 Everett Mills To Open Monday. 

Bolcom Worker Beaten; Another Mi)l Open 
Here. 

Nettleton Mill Worker Beaten. 

Six Tacoma Mill Workers Beaten. 

40 Held in Tacoma Riot. 

Mills Speed up as Peace Reigns. 

Rioters Routed with Bayonets After Mob- 
bing 3 Mill Workers. 


July 3 
July 8: 


July 11: 
July 1: 
July 13: 
July 17: 
July 20. 


The liberal Star 


State Patrol Now on Duty; Cities Quiet. 
Loggers to Go Back to Work. 

July 12: Owners Try to Speed Up Peace Plans. 
July 18: Outbook Hopeful for Strike’s End. 

July 19: Another Mill Opens Here; Peace Nears. 
Sept. 9: Workers Rout Union Leaders. 

Sept. 25: Danger of New Lumber Strike. 


July 1: 
July 4: 


The labor weeklies had a very different 
slant on the strike. Some of their head- 
lines follow: 


The official State Labor News 


June 28: Tacoma Terrorized by Reign of Gas Bomb, 
Bayonet—National Guard and State 
Patrol Used by Governor in Effort to 
Break Strike. 

July 5: Lumber Operators Refuse Governor's Medi- 
ation. 

July 12: State Labor Condemns Armed Strike- 
breaking. 


The radical labor paper Vodice of Action 


May 3: Lumber Workers Strike. 

May 10: 30,000 Out As Lumber Strike Spreads! 
May 14: Longview Workers Reject Muir Sell-out 
Agreement: Strike Spreading. 

May 24: Bare Secret Plans of Committee of 500 to 
Terrorize Lumber Strikers, Unions. 

May 31: Lumber Strikers Revolt Against Muir's 
Sell-out ‘‘Agreement’’ of 50 cents an 
Hour. 

May 31: Press Lies; N. W. Council Sawmill, Timber 
Workers did not O.K. Demands. 

June 7: Strike Remains Solid; 340 Delegates From 
STWU Local at Aberdeen Parley; Muir 
Swept Aside. 

June 14: Governors Threaten Terror as Rank, File 
Take Strike Control. 
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June 21: N. W. Strike Committee Asks Labor Sup- 
port Against Terror. 

June 28; General Strike Looms for Tacoma as N. W. 
Labor Demands Removal of Troops. 

July 12: Troops Fail to Break Strikers’ Militancy. 

Strikers Resist Terror by Strong Picket 

Lines; 9,000 in Aberdeen Protest March. 

July 19: Tacoma Sawmill Union Demands Central 
Labor Council Order General Strike Vote. 

July 26: Refuse to Go Back to Work Until Scabs 
Fired. 

Aug. 9: N. W. Lumber Workers Win Many Gains 
in Big Strike. 


The texts of the news stories showed 
glaring contrasts in their coloring. A 
few examples of parallel reportage in the 
daily and labor press follow: 


Times, June 7: Governor Clarence D. Martin en- 
tered into the lumber strike picture today by announc- 
ing from Olympia that lumber and logging camp 
workers will be guaranteed the right to return to 
work under agreements with their employers. 

Voice of Action, June 14: . . . the lumber operators 
turned to terror this week as a method of smashing 
the strike as the Governors of Washington and Ore- 
gon, acting in the interests of the operators, an- 
nounced that highway patrolmen would attempt to 
smash picket lines and escort the scabs into the mills. 

Star, June 26: . . . Washington.—Sec'y. of Labor 
Perkins today appointed a Federal lumber mediation 
board to seek settlement in the strike now tying up 
the lumber industry in Washington and Oregon. 

Voice of Action, June 28: Washington D, C.—For- 
mation of a mediation board—latest government at- 
tempt to smash the lumber strike—was announced 
here yesterday. 

Times, July 1: Despite several hundred pickets who 
converged on the Harbor Plywood Corporation and 
the Bay City lumber mill here, both mills began 
operation here today with skeleton crews (70 work- 
ers). State police were on hand to give protection 
to the workers. 

Voice of Action; July 5: Aberdeen—Martin’s state 
police and gun thugs, imported to break the strike 
here, were met this week with mass picket lines and 
a fighting spirit of unity of all strikers unequalled 
since the lumber strike started nearly two months 
ago.... Picket lines swelled to 2800 men and 
women at the Harbor Plywood and 1000 pickets at 
the Bay City mill. ... There are only 31 scabs in 
Bay City Mill, the company bringing 11 of them 
down the river by boat. 

Star, July 29: Despite the fact that Tacoma union 
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men have voted overwhelmingly against accepting a 
proposal by employers to end the lumber strike, much 
progress is being made in Seattle toward reaching 
agreements that will put the men here back to work. 

Voice of Action, Aug. 2: By a huge majority Tacoma 
lumber workers rejected a plan sponsored by employ- 
ers and reactionary officials. The plan proposed a 
40-hour week, 50 cents an hour, and made no provi- 
sion for union recognition and non-blacklisting of 
militants who have led the strike. 


There were other evidences of news dis- 
tortion, particularly in the daily press. 
The dailies gave little space to the strike 
when it was in its growing phase, but 
from the time the troops were called out 
until the strike broke up they were gener- 
ous with their coverage. The labor pa- 
pers, particularly the Voice of Action, fea- 
tured the strike from start to finish. 

The daily papers gave the impression 
that nearly all violence was committed 
by the strikers. A tabulation of all re- 
corded cases of violence showed that the 
approximate extent of the casualties 
among the strikers was: two dead, 24 
beaten, 396 arrested, and 100 pickets and 
300 by-standers gassed. The strikebreak- 
ers suffered much less, with only 9 beaten, 
serveral windows broken, and some rotten 
eggs thrown. 

There was certainly much coloring of 
the strike news on both sides, but an 
analysis of news reports, mainly from the 
dailies themselves, indicates that the labor 
weeklies were much more accurate and 
complete than the daily papers, especially 
in their reporting of violence. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIMENT 


In an effort to test the effect of typical 
propaganda appeals for and against the 
strikers, an experiment was formulated. 
A questionnaire was drawn up with 
groups of three statements, one anti-labor, 
one neutral, and one pro-labor on each of 
five aspects of the strike: the attitude of 
the lumber operators, the cause of the 
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strike, the ethical justification of the 
strike, the calling in of the National 
Guards, and the results of the strike. 
Five competent critics made suggestions 
on the questionnaire, and the revised form 
was as follows: 


In each of the groups of three statements below, 
indicate which one you consider to be the nearest 
approximation of the truth by encircling the number 
preceding it. Mark only one in each group, the one 
that seems to you to be the best answer. 

A. 1. The attitude of most lumber mill operators 
was very humane and fair during the depres- 
sion. 

2. Wages and working conditions were lowered 

by the lumber mill operators as part of a 
general drop in wage standards during the 
depression. 

3. The lumber mill operators generally gave 
their men wages and working conditions as 
low as the lack of union organization would 
permit during the depression. 

. The lumber strike was the result of extreme 
oppression of the workers by the lumber 
operators. 

2. The lumber strike was chiefly the result of 

depressed wage conditions in the industry. 

3. The lumber strike was the work of labor 
agitators stirring up trouble among satisfied 
workmen. 

. The lumber union had no right to strike be- 
cause that action was an attempt to interfere 
with the business of the employers. 

2. The lumber strike should have been avoided 
by mediation if possible, but the right of the 
union to strike was unquestionable. 

3. The lumber strike was the only means the 
lumber workers had of gaining decent work- 
ing conditions. 

. The National Guard should be prevented 
from interfering with the activities of strik- 
ing unions. 

2. The National Guard should be used only in 
cases where disorder has occurred and life is 
endangered. 

3. The National Guard should disperse picket 
lines at the beginning of strikes to allow men 
who wish to return to work to do so. 

. The lumber strike resulted in a large net loss 
to the public because it crippled one of the 
chief industries of the Northwest for two 
months. 
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2. The public in the long run was not much af- 
fected by the lumber strike. 

3. The lumber strike resulted in a gain to the 
public because it resulted in higher wages and 
unionization of lumber workers. 


A number of questions as to the subject’s 
background appeared at the end of the 
questionnaire. 

The subjects were 406 students in fifteen 
sections of introductory sociology. They 
were divided into five groups of three 
sections each, the smallest being 74 stu- 
dents, a large enough sample to yield a 
fairly representative distribution. The 
groups were as much alike as possible as 
to their instructors and class hours. One 
of these was the control group, which was 
merely given the usual instructions and 
asked to fill out the questionnaire; each of 
the other four groups heard a different 
type of propaganda appeal, and then 
answered the questionnaire. The addi- 
tional instructions to these 4 experimental 
groups were as follows: 


“Since many of you have forgotten or may not 
have known about the lumber strike, I am going to 
read you a statement from . . . (quote source and date, 
read attached matter). This gives you one point of 
view on the strike. Now I will distribute the ques- 
tionnaires, and I ask you to answer them as accu- 
rately as you possibly can."’ 


The groups were propagandized as 
follows: 


GROUP I: STRONG ANTI-LABOR (EMPLOYER'S 
STATEMENT ) 


Seattle Times, June 6, 1936—'‘ Walter B. Nettleton, 
who resigned as president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association shortly after the timber strike 
started a month ago, issued a statement today, say- 
ing that the sole issue in the labor controversy is 
union recognition, not wages. 

‘In the first place I am not the spokesman for the 
employers in the lumber industry. Each employer 
is his own spokesman, and intends to remain so. 

‘There is no occasion for a strike in the lumber 
industry. No benefit will accrue either to men or 
management through its unionization. 
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“Wages paid in the lumber industry have been as 
high as the value of the product will permit. Income 
tax returns of the concerns engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber are the best evidence of the truth of 
this statement. Should higher wages be paid as an 
expedience to the settlement of labor difficulties, it 
will be but a few months before a reduction will be 
necessary, unless there is an increased demand for 
lumber far beyond that which is now indicated. 

‘Labor in the lumber industry has been generally 
unorganized until it was engulfed in the wave of 
unionization created and fostered by an unwise Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Labor relations be- 
tween men and management in the lumber industry 
have been satisfactory. There is accordingly no oc- 
casion for unionization. 

‘Before any effort was made by union leaders to 
confer with employers, the so-called radical group 
had been taken into the Sawmill & Timber Worker's 
Union. One of the most ardent advocates of radi- 
calism, a leader of the I.W.W. during the labor 
troubles of the lumber industry in 1917, was the head 
of one of the local unions, and held a seat as a member 
of the Northwest Council. 

“Mr. Muir's statement that employers will not go 
into negotiations with union leaders, I believe, is 
generally correct. The experience of other employ- 
ers in other industries would not warrant such action. 

‘The strike in the lumber industry has now settled 
down to one issue, union recognition. A scale of 
wages has been set by the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen, which provides for an advance of 
practically 10 percent above the scales in effect prior 
to the strike and far above the ability of the industry 
to maintain. Consequently the issue is not now a 
matter of wages. 

‘Unions are not necessary to protect wages in the 
lumber industry. The interests of the men have 
always been’a paramount concern to operators in 
sawmills and logging camps.’ "’ 


GROUP 2: MILD ANTI-LABOR 


Seattle Times, June 27, 1935—'‘Many men have re- 
turned to work in the lumber mills and logging camps 
of Washington and Oregon. Many more are ready 
and willing to return, since assurance has been given 
that they may do so without fear of bodily harm. 

“Concessions have been made on both sides of 
this long and costly dispute. Employers, as a rule, 
have proved their desire to do all that is possible at 
this time to meet the wishes of employees. On their 
part the great majority of employees are sensible of 
the condition of the industry and realize the futility 
of self-imposed idleness. They realize, too, that only 
with work resumed and under way can there be any 
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hope of progress for the benefit of all concerned. No 
agreement has been asked or closed that precludes 
further negotiations on any question not determined 
when they return to work. 

“Seattle mill operators, whose embarrassments in 
the cessation of work have been aggravated by per- 
sistent radical interference, obstinacy and threats, 
now have followed the example of employers else- 
where in calling upon their employees to come back 
to work. 

“There is every reason to believe that the terms 
they offer are the best that can be offered or expected 
under existing conditions; but if the men will go to 
work there need be nothing to prevent continued 
effort toward agreement more satisfying to both sides. 

‘The whole country stands on the verge of an era 
of great building activity. Nothing is more talked 
of, more generally planned, than new construction, 
with both governmental and private agencies in a 
position to furnish ample funds. No section of the 
country is in this upward turn. Yet right now, and 
during all this time of wasteful trouble, the business 
that belongs here is going elsewhere. Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest have been losing the lumber 
market to the Southern pine region, where men work 
as many as sixty hours a week for an average hourly 
wage of 20 cents. Let that be compared with what 
Seattle employers have paid and now offer to pay. 
The lumber mill workers of Seattle should be 
promptly responsive to the proffer of the operators. 
Continued idleness can gain them nothing and would 
be as unfair to themselves, their families and the 
employers, as to the public."’ 


GROUP 3: CONTROL GROUP (NO PROPAGANDA) 


GROUP 4: MILD PRO-LABOR 


Washington State Labor News, June 28, 1935—*‘The 
full power of the State Government is now being 
used to help the lumber barons in Tacoma subdue the 
strikers, break up the union and drive the employees 
back to work. We had great respect and admiration 
for Governor Martin when he steadfastly refused to 
use the state militia and the state police to help the 
employers in the recent Longshoremen’s strike. The 
strike was finally settled by the parties in the con- 
troversy among themselves, to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, and we believe to the benefit of the community 
itself. 

“Having learned such a lesson, and benefitting 
from experience, surely the Governor should have 
acted similarly in the lumber workers’ strike. Pos- 
sessing millions of dollars, with nearly all avenues of 
publicity in their hands, organizing secret commit- 
tees, openly through their advertisements threaten- 
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ing violence, the lumber barons arrogantly refused to 
even meet the strikers in conference. 

“The great timber resources of our state were put 
there by God Almighty, not for the enjoyment and 
exploitation of the few, but for the benefit of the 
many. We know that attempts have been made to 
befuddle the minds of the people by calling the strike 
either communistic or at least influenced by the 
Communists and make that a part of the general red 
propaganda. The fact remains that the unions on 
strike are affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and the employers have consistently refused 
to recognize this union. It is true that they offered 
a slight increase in pay but the employers know full 
well that without a union, any concession to their 
employees would be only temporary. 

“Under such conditions, in a city like Tacoma 
and a county like Pierce, with ample police protec- 
tion against rowdyism, should there be any, the 
sending in of the state militia and state police can 
be regarded as nothing but an attempt by the 
Governor to use his official power and the power of 
the state to rescue the lumber barons and put down 
by force attempts of working men to better their 
living conditions. The Democratic Governor of our 
state made his choice between human rights and wel- 
fare as opposed to private profits and dollars. He 
chose dollars."’ 


GROUP 5: STRONG PRO-LABOR 


Voice of Action, May 3, 1935—‘‘Lumber workers in 
three states will strike May 6. Unbearable speed- 
ups that daily maim and kill workers, low wages, 
lay-offs and discrimination and the absolute refusal 
of lumber barons to meet their demands, are reports 
from the rank and file on the situation in lumber, 
this week."’ 

Voice of Action, May 10, 1935—'‘The 30,000 lumber 
workers who have already marched out on strike 
are determined to win. They can and must gain their 
just demands for a minimum wage of seventy-five 
cents an hour, for a six-hour day and thirty-hour 
week, for abolition of the blacklist and recognition 
of the union, for elected safety committees in every 
mill and camp to control speed-up and safety regula- 
tions. But labor must tear down the wall between 
the lumber workers and victory, a wall more danger- 
ous than the opposition of the lumber barons them- 
selves because it cripples the fighting power of the 
strike. Every camp and mill must come out on 
strike. As in the Textile strike, flying squadrons of 
hundreds of strikers must call out every mill left 
running. Energetically prevent mill by mill, com- 
pany by company, section by section, craft by craft, 
separate agreements. There must be one uniform 
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agreement for the entire industry before a single mill 
or camp goes back to work! No agreement should be 
made by the top officialdom of the union alone. Any 
final settlement must be submitted to referendum vote 
of the members of the unions. The entire labor move- 
ment must be mobilized rapidly in support of the 
strike. We repeat, beware of arbitration! And re- 
member that even if forced into arbitration instead 
of fighting the thing out in the right way by direct 
negotiations between the strike committees and the 
employers that the only way to get anything out of 
arbitration is to arbitrate while out of the mills, not 
while on the job piling up logs and lumber and 
profits for the members of the West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association."’ 

Voice of Action, June 7, 1935—'‘Now that the strike 
is getting into the hands of the strikers themselves, 
Muir through the capitalist papers shrieks for help 
from the employers and the government. The com- 
mittee of 500 advertisements take on a more sinister 
tone. At the same time fake referendum schemes (as 
in Tacoma) and misrepresentations about a vote to 
stay in the union as a vote to return to work (as in 
Longview) are being carried through to give a 100 
percent false impression that the men ‘‘want to re- 
turn to work"’ but are kept out by a handful of radi- 
cals." As in the general maritime strike of last year 
the whole scheme is devised to give an excuse for 
open terror against the strike. The strikers and the 
entire labor movement must be on guard against this 
threat." 

Each of the four propaganda pieces is of 
comparable length with the others, and 
bears upon several of the points stressed 
in the questionnaire. The last one was of 
necessity a composite of parts of three 
Voice of Action, editorials, since that paper 
was more concerned with exhorting the 
strikers than with interpreting the strike. 
The mild statements for and against the 
strikers, read to groups 2 and 4, were 
chosen so as to be closely parallel in date 
and subject matter, as were the stronger 
statements read to groups 1 and 5. 

It will be seen that the experiment was 
as closely parallel as possible with the 
actual situation during a strike. Actual 
quotations from the press were used, and 
the sources given, with a frank statement 
that they represented one point of view. 
The reactions of the student to the ques- 
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tionnaire might therefore be assumed to 
be the result of (a) his general background 
of knowledge and prejudice concerning 
this and other labor conflicts, (b) as modi- 
fied by the propaganda piece read to him 
just before he was given the questionnaire. 
The experiment tried to touch on the 
former as well as the latter. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The anti-labor statement in each group 
was given an arbitrary value of 1, the 
neutral statement a value of 2, and the 
pro-labor statement a value of 3. Then 


Tasre I. Averace Responses TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON 1935 Lumper AccorDING TO Prop- 
AGANDA Usgp 1n Various Groups 


GROUP 
Mild 3 4: 5: 

Aati- | Aati- {Control pra. tab,[Pro-iab 
A. Employer...... 1.90] 2.04] 2.16] 2.30] 2.38 
1.§2] 1.81] 1.70] 1.91] 1.99 
1.91] 2.10] 2.17] 2.19] 2.27 
D. Guards........ 1.80} 1.81] 1.86] 1.85] 1.86 
1.§3| 1.51] 1.62) 1.74] 1.81 
Total scores... ..| 8.62] 9.25] 9.50] 9.85]10.37 
Critical ratio. ...] 1.53] .69] 1.67 

Chances in 100. .|85 68 


the average was obtained on this 1 to 3 
scale in each group of questions, and each 
group of subjects. Averages below 2 in- 
dicate an anti-labor tendency, and aver- 
ages above 2 a pro-labor tendency on the 
particular topic. The average of the total 
ratings was also worked out. Since there 
were 5 groups of items, the most anti-labor 
total score possible would have been 5 
and the most pro-labor score 15, with 10 
being a neutral score. The results are 
shown in Table J. The bottom lines in 
the table gives the critical ratios, in terms 
of the reliability of the differences between 
the totals of the experimental and control 


groups (Diff.+ P.E. diff.), and the chances 
in 100 that this was not a random dif- 
ference. 

It will be seen at a glance that the gen- 
eral tendency was to lean slightly toward 
an anti-labor point of view. The dif- 
ferences, though small and not very reli- 
able when the totals are compared with 
the control group total, are nevertheless 
quite consistent. In 18 out of 20 individ- 
ual items, in the experimental groups, 
the difference was in the direction we 
would expect in view of the propaganda 
that was administered. On item D the 
differences were smallest. 

The average total scores were nicely 
graded in the manner we would have pre- 
dicted, the extreme groups being particu- 
larly consistent on the individual items. 
These results are surprisingly definite in 
view of the brevity of the propaganda ap- 
peals used in the experiment. In groups 
1 and 5, which were propagandized with 
the employers’ statement and the radical 
weekly's editorials, respectively, the dif- 
ferences were greatest. The critical ratios 
of the differences between each of the four 
experimental groups and the control 
group were too small to be significant. 
In the group which was subjected to radi- 
cal labor propaganda, there were 87 
chances out of roo that the difference 
from the control group was greater than 
chance. 

The reliability of the difference in total 
scores between experimental groups 2 and 
4, which were given propaganda appeals 
closely parallel in time and content, but 
from opposite points of view, was not 
gteat, there being only 79 chances out of 
100 that the difference was larger than a 
random variation. Between the extreme 
groups 1 and 5, which also received paral- 
lel propaganda, the reliability of the dif- 
ference was much greater, rising to 97.5 
chances out of 100. 
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What of the other factor in moulding 
these responses, the conditions in the sub- 
ject’s backgrounds of experience? To 
answer this question, the groups were all 
thrown together, and the total scores 
on all 406 papers were classified in a 
number of different ways, according to the 
subjects’ replies to questions asked at the 
end of the questionnaire. The results 
follow in Table II. The larger the score, 
the more pronounced was the pro-labor 
tendency, with a score of 10 being neutral 
on the 5 to 15 scale. 

It is obvious that none of these back- 
ground factors taken alone would enable 
accurate prediction of general attitudes 
toward labor and strikes. The only fac- 
tors that elicited responses which even 
approached a high critical ratio of predic- 
tability were political preferences, the 
newspapers read (this may be a result 
rather than a cause of attitudes, since we 
select reading matter that is agreeable to 
us), and the affiliations and incomes of 
parents. Generally speaking, however, 
we may say that the persons most likely 
to be anti-labor in their views are women 
(fewer of whom come from labor families 
than is the case with men students), under 
20 years, freshmen, Republicans, readers 
of the Hearst press, with no experience 
in working for wages, acquainted with 
managerial employees, and with parents 
who belong to business organizations, or 
are professionals, and have incomes of 
more than $3000 a year. Conversely, 
pro-labor persons are most likely to be 
men, 20 years or older, upperclassmen, 
radical or nonpartisan in politics, readers 
of the Scripps press, with more than a 
year’s experience in working for wages, 
acquainted with wage earners, and with 
parents who belong to trade unions, are 
laborers, and earn less than $1500 per year. 
Any one of these traits represents only a 
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slight tendency, although the whole pat- 
tern is quite consistent. 


Il, Averace Responsgs TO QuESTIONNAIRE 
on 1935 Lumser Strike AccorRDING TO 
BackGrounp Factors 


AVER- 
CATEGORY CLASS AND NUMBER OF SUBJECTS | AGE 

SCORE 

Sex Women (236) 9.30 

Men (169) 9.83 

Age Under 20 (243) 9-35 

20 and over (159) 9.80 

Year in College |Freshmen (233) 9-49 

Upperclass (56) 9-57 

Sophmore (115) 9.58 

Political Prefer- |Republican (131) 8.76 

ence Democratic (157) 9.89 

Others or none (103) 9.97 

Newspaper read |Hearst P.-I. (139) 9.24 

oftenest Conservative Times (278) | 9.45 

Liberal Star (69) 10.50 

Experience None (124) 9.03 

working for |Under 1 year (115) 9.64 

wages Over 1 year (167) 7.82 

Acquaintance {Managerial workers (164) | 9.55 

with Lumber |Wage earners (184) 9.73 

people 

Parents’ Affilia- |Business organization 9.30 
tions (141) 

Patriotic society (33) 9.43 

Trade union (69) 10.30 

Parents’ Occu- {Professional (112) 9-17 

pation Business (171) 9.63 

Labor (104) 9.85 

Parents’ Income |Over $3000 (117) 8.85 

$1500-$3000 (187) 9.78 

Below $1500 (75) 9.87 


A number of criticisms might be made 
of this experiment. The subjects used 
were not representative of the general 
population; 73 percent of them were from 
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business and professional class families, 
which comprised only about 18 percent of 
this nation’s population in 1930. But 
this middle class group is often a key one 
in a strike situation; their sympathies or 
antipathies have determined the outcome 
of many strikes. 

The fact that nearly two years had 
elapsed since the strike when the experi- 
ment was conducted in April, 1937, may 
be ground for criticism. This interval was 
necessitated by administrative officials in 
a state university who considered the sub- 
ject too controversial to be experimented 
with immediately after the strike. How- 
ever, the two-year period had one ad- 
vantage—it removed recent memories and 
other complicating factors, putting the 
strike in perspective and allowing the 
effects of the propaganda appeals to show 
clearly. 

Finally, there is the universal and valid 
criticism that attitude and opinion tests 
do not necessarily enable us to predict 
actual behavior. Certainly the classroom 
atmosphere of the experiment was a draw- 
back. It can be said, however, that the 
materials used reproduced the actual strike 
situation as nearly as possible. The prop- 
aganda read to the students was taken 
from the actual press comments that ap- 
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peared during the strike, and the sources 
were known, as they would be to the 
person who saw them in the original. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The treatment of a strike situation is 
subject to grave distortion at the hands 
of both the daily and the labor press, with 
the daily press being least accurate. The 
propaganda appeals used at such times are 
more telling in their effects than any single 
factor in the personal background of the 
middle-class onlooker. In this experi- 
ment an employer's statement was more 
effective anti-labor propaganda than a 
conservative newspaper editorial. The 
more radical labor paper had a much 
greater effect than the milder official labor 
weekly. 

The results, though not large, were 
consistent enough to indicate that propa- 
ganda from either side in an industrial 
conflict has a definite and measurable ef- 
fect, even when the source of that propa- 
ganda is known. Since the daily press 
bulks much larger than the labor press in 
the number of persons reached, this places 
the labor side at a severe disadvantage in 
a strike situation as far as the press and 
public opinion are concerned. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


The American Association of Schools of Social Work announces that the Social Science Division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant to the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work for a three-year study of the present curricula and plans of schools of social work and changes 
required for meeting the new demands for trained personnel in the state and federal Social Security 
programs. Among other things it is expected that consideration of both pre-professional and 
professional curricula for social service fields will be considered. The study will be directed by the 
Executive Committee of the Association which consists of Wilbur I. Newstetter, Western Reserve 
University, President of the Association and Chairman of the Executive Committee; Marion Hath- 
way, University of Pittsburgh, Secretary-Treasurer; Arlien Johnson, University of Washington, 
Margaret Leal, New York School of Social Work; Alice Leahy Shea, University of Minnesota; R. 
Clyde White, University of Chicago; and Elizabeth Wisner, Tulane University. Effective June 1, 
Miss Hathway will become full-time Executive Secretary of the Association. 
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Special Book Reviews by L. L. Bernarp, Ernest R. Groves, Frank H. Hanxins, Crark 
Rupert B. Vance, Frorp N. Houss, Matcorm AND OTHERS 
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INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWED 


Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration: Massacuusetrs: A Gurpe To [rs PLaces 
AND VERMONT: A GuIDE TO THE GREEN Statz; Ruope Istanp: A Guripg TO THE 
Smacurst Starr; Marne: A Guine “Down East’’; New Organs Ciry Guinre. 

Beach's An Inrropuction to Sociotocy anp Sociat Prosiems; Macliver’s Socrery: A or 
Socrotocy; Sutherland and Woodward's Inrropucrory Socio.ocy. 
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Hudson’s Humor or Sourn; Hudson’s Fotxsoncs or Mississiper. 
Different Approaches to Crime Causation and Reform. Wiley B. Sanders 589 


Glueck and Glueck’s Larter Criminat Carzgrs; Hirsch’s Dynamic Causes or Juventte Crime; Sullen- 
ger’s Soctat DgTERMINANTS IN JUVENILE DgLINQUENCY. 

Jones’ Taz Carrpsgan Since 1900; Kepner and Soothill's Taz Banana Empire: A Case Stupy 1n Economic 
Macmillan's WARNING FROM THE West Mathieson’s Tue Sucsr CoLonizs AND 
Governor Eyre, 1849-1866; Dalton’s Sucar: A Case Srupy or Government Controz; Bureau for 
Economic Research in Latin America’s THe Economic Lirerature or Latin Amgrica: A TENTATIVE 
Kirk's Motives, Prostems AND Prospscts; Malcolm's Tuz 
CoMMONWEALTH OF THE Keesing and Keesing’s Taminc HeapHuntsers: A 
Srupy or GOVERNMENT AND OF CutTuRAL CHANGE IN NorTHERN Luzon; Keesing’s Mopern Samoa: Is 
GOVERNMENT AND CHANGING Lirg; Mair’s Native Poticrgs in Arrica; Kohn'’s Wastern CivitizaTION IN 
THE East. 

Sherrill’s Famity anp Wieman’s Taz Mopern Famity AND THE Cxuurcu; Martindale's Wep- 
Lock; Carrier's Caurch EpucaTion ror Famity Lire; Report or THE JoINT COMMISSION ON MARRIAGE 
aND Divorce To THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE ProresTANT Episcopat Cuurcn, 1937, CINCINNATI, 
Oxto; Gavin, Glenn, a/., AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY oF CANON 41. 


Groves’ Tuk AMERICAN WOMAN: THE FEMININE SIDE oF A MASCULINE CIVILIZATION...... Kathryn McHale 597 
Shryock'’s Taz Devetopment or Mopern Guion Griffis Johnson 599 
Wilson's Taz Contact 1n Soctan Case WorK.. Isabelle’ KirklandCarter 600 
Brooks and Others’ Manuat ror SOUTHERN Paul Landis 601 
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AMERICA: STATES AND REGIONS 


HOWARD W. ODUM 
University of North Carolina 


Massacnuserts: A Gurps ro [1s Piaces anp Prop.e. 
Written and compiled by the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administration 
for the State of Massachusetts. Boston; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1937. 675 pp. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Veamont; A Guips to tHe Green Mountain Strate. 
Written by Workers of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administration for 
The State of Vermont. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1937. 392 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Ruovg Istanp; A Guive ro tus Srarte. 
Written by Workers of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administration for 
the State of Rhode Island. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1937. soopp. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Maine: A Guipg “Down East.”’ Written by 
Workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the 
Works Progress Administration for the State of 
Maine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 
476 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 

New Orxeans Crry Gurpg. Written and compiled 
by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration for the City of New 
Orleans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 
430 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


One of the by-products of the rise of 
American Regionalism and the programs 
for conservation and development of nat- 
ural resources in the United States has 
been an awakening interest by the people 
of America in a better understanding of 
the Nation in all of its bigness and com- 
plexity. One of the best expressions of 
this interest and one of the finest motiva- 
tions towards understanding America has 
been the interest and writings of the First 
Lady of the Land. Representative of her 
travels and her words is the following 
sentiment expressed in one of her syndi- 
cated stories: ‘‘New England is a delight- 
ful part of the country . . . when I amin 
the Southwest I think Texas is enchanting 
with its wide open spaces, and I know that 
I think Sante Fe is one of the most fasci- 


nating cities in the world. When I am on 
the West Coast, from San Diego to Seattle, 
I am enthralled by the life, the climate, 
the variety of scenery and the way of 
living.’’ About New England, she con- 
tinues, ‘there is a sense of age and feeling 
that people have had time and leisure to 
beautify their own peculiar spot. You 
get it nowhere else in the country.”’ 

Another product and process of this 
regional consciousness is found in the ex- 
traordinarily large number of interesting 
volumes and articles which have been 
published during the last few years. It is 
possible to catalogue more than two 
thousand such volumes, hundreds of dis- 
cussions, debates, and articles which have 
enriched the literature of regionalism. It 
is expected that a special review of some 
of these books will be presented subse- 
quently. 

Perhaps the most vivid effort to present 
a comprehensive portrait of America is 
found in the American Guide Series, pre- 
pared or being prepared by members of 
the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration. This project 
has developed into an ambitious plan to 
present this picture of American people, 
“its history, folklore, scenery, cultural 
backgrounds, social and economic trends, 
and racial factors.’’ The project is repre- 
sented as a unique undertaking in so far 
as ‘‘it represents a far-flung effort at coop- 
erative research and writing.’’ It was 
planned to produce 55 major volumes rep- 
resenting each State, the Philippines, 
and Alaska, while the total number of 
books or brochures of a historical and in- 
terpretative nature will probably reach 
200. 
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Lewis Mumford has characterized this 
series of volumes as the finest exercise in 
genuine patriotism that has appeared and 
as a great boon to American citizens, giv- 
ing them a thorough and quick under- 
standing of their Nation, which in earlier 
days would have required a great deal of 
time and money for personal exploration. 

The symbol on the back jacket cover of 
the first series of volumes, a map picture 
of the New England States with a volume 
superimposed over each of the States 
with a legend reading ‘‘How well do you 
know New England,’ represents a fair 
description of first major efforts. 

The first volume is a guide to Massachu- 
setts, its places, and its people, presented 
in a handsome book of 675 pages, of which 
the index alone comprehends 34 pages 
with more than two thousand titles. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated and rep- 
resents the final editing which reduced a 
manuscript of more than six hundred 
thousand words to the present readable 
volume. Vermont is represented as ‘A 
Guide to the Green Mountain State’’ and 
is equally beautifully illustrated and repre- 
sentative. Rhode Island is the third vol- 
ume and is entitled “‘A Guide to the 
Smallest State.’’ Maine, the fourth vol- 
ume, is called ‘‘A Guide ‘Down East’.”’ 
All of these volumes are presented in the 
admirable form and workmanship of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, and if the 
two additional volumes maintain the 
same standard they will make an admir- 
able New England library in themselves. 

As regional portraiture, it seems to me 
that these volumes are all that could be 
expected, and under the circumstances of 
giving assistance, stimulation, and moti- 
vation to writers they are worth what it 
has taken to produce them. They do not 
qualify, however, either as literature in 
the finest sense of the word or as social 
studies. They will warm the heart of any 
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State conservation and development group 
or travel bureau or governor's council for 
the promotion of New England wealth 
and welfare. As stated on the jacket, 
‘These six lavishly illustrated books will 
show you new beauties, new points of 
interest, new places to go for sport and 
recreation, and give you complete informa- 
tion on all six states,"’ 

They reflect the drama of human in- 
terest and the difficulties incident to co- 
operative research and writing which 
include both the difficult task of coopera- 
tive effort and of minimizing propaganda. 
Thus, the editor in writing of Massachu- 
setts frankly and admirably states some of 
the difficulties of reducing 2,000 pages to 
a possible six or seven hundred. ‘‘Chap- 
ters became pages, pages became para- 
graphs, paragraphs became sentences. 
Tempers wore thin as cherished passages 
were cruelly blue-penciled, and editorial 
conferences developed into pitched battles. 
But out of it all, writers of varied ability 
and training and of widely differing tem- 
perament, thrown together on the com- 
mon basis of need, shared a new experi- 
ence—an adventure in cooperation.’ So, 
too, in the introduction to the volume on 
Vermont, it is urged that the first com- 
munity church in America was built in 
that State, with the implication that, 
therefore, New Englanders, after all, are 
not individualists. It might be that the 
community church, Christian socialism, 
and pure democracy of the town meeting 
antedated the great individualism of the 
New Englanders, conditioned not only by 
the rugged environment, but by the 
socialistic order. 

Another index of the regionality of these 
rare volumes may be found in the attrac- 
tive book devoted to New Orleans. It 
would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
book and one more steeped in the atmos- 
phere and spirit of this unusual subre- 
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gional center of the Nation. It is the 
first of the volumes devoted to Louisiana 
and the South and is divided into three 
major divisions, in addition to some fifty 
pages of introductory description and 
guide. These three divisions include the 
general background of natural setting, 
history, government, and racial distribu- 
tion. Part II deals wth the economic 
and social development with an extraor- 
dinarily rich listing of subdivisions: 
commerce, industry and labor, transporta- 
tion, folkways, social life and social wel- 
fare, education, religion, sports and rec- 
reation, radio, newspapers, arts and crafts, 


literature, theater, music, architecture, 
science, creole cuisine, the carnival, ceme- 
teries, some Negro cults, gay times in 
Old New Orleans, and gardens. The 
third is entitled ‘‘Sectional Descriptions 
and Tours,’’ which embraces the city and 
its outer environs, including plantations, 
together with a check list of noted person- 
alities, chronology, place names, and the 
like. 

Not the least of the value of these 
volumes will be their use as a source book 
and as a guide for further research and 
study into what many have called the 
“Pluralism of America.”’ 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


LEE M. BROOKS 


University of North Carolina 


Aw Intropuction to Sociotocy Soctat Pros- 
tems. (Revised Edition.) By Walter Greenwood 
Beach. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 


370 pp. $2.25. 
Socrery: A Trxrsoox or Sociotocy. By R. M. 
Maclver. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 


596 pp. $3.75. 
Inrropuctory Sociotocy. By Robert L. Sutherland 
and Julian L. Woodward. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Company, 1937. 720 pp. $3.50. 


The text by Professor Beach is a reprint 
rather than a revision of the 1925 book. 
Changes are few from page to page: ‘‘in- 
stincts’’ become ‘‘drives,’’ the ‘‘Negro”’ 
properly gets a capital ‘‘N,’’ recent census 
and health data displace older figures, 
etc. Also some new references and ques- 
tions have been added at the ends of chap- 
ters. It is likely that users of the text—a 
substantial treatment of basic social proc- 
esses, institutions, and problems—will 
miss in the new publication what would 
have been Professor Beach's fine, seasoned 
appraisal of the turbulent years since 1925 
with all their ‘‘isms,’’ plans, depressions, 


struggles, culture clashings, and world- 
wide pandemonium. 

Exactly a century ago Francis Lieber, 
whose name is on the chair occupied by 
Professor MacIver at Columbia Univer- 
sity, showed considerable enthusiasm for 
the awakening interest in measurement: 
‘Everything may be scientifically investi- 
gated, is worthy of being so, and contrib- 
utes to our knowledge of the nature of 
things. ... Facts, ascertained by mere 
curiosity, may be used by others for higher 
purposes,’’ said Lieber who even ap- 
proved of a ‘‘person in England who had 
counted how often the word ‘and’ occurs 
in the Bible.”’ 

For Professor Maclver, ‘‘quantitative 
indices are merely evidences of an interac- 
tion which they do not explain; they are 
not the dynamic factors of which we are 
in quest."’ (p. 476) He lays heavy stress 
on causation and explanation, and mini- 
mizes statistical method. He does con- 
cede that it has some value in preparing 
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the way, in revealing factors, in isolating 
indices, and in showing coherence or non- 
coherence, but these do not explain. 

In his Society: Its Structure and Changes 
(1931), Professor MacIver wished ‘‘prac- 
titioners might forget to think of soci- 
ology as a science."’ In the new book, 
‘‘for students who are for the first time 
approaching the subject through its 
pages,’’ he speaks of the ‘‘developing 
science of modern sociology.’ However, 
some of us believe it ought to be made 
clear that if the student is to cope with 
modern social phenomena, he needs to be 
encouraged to consider the importance of 
statistical usages which may lead not only 
to fuller understanding of causes but also 
perhaps to the correction of some of so- 
ciety’s erratic ways. Warnings there 
should be, as Professor MaclIver points out, 
about oversimplified theories, hazardous 
generalizations, and superficial descrip- 
tions. ‘‘Sociology is not an easy study. 
...I have not attempted to write down 
for them [students]. . . . A text should not 
be a substitute for a teacher but rather 
should provide him with an opportunity 
for his art.”’ 

Society: A Textbook of Sociology is three 
books in one: (1) Seven chapters on the 
nature of society and environment; (2) 
Social organizations, functions, and forces 
involving thirteen chapters treating social 
institutions, processes, codes, and other 
heads pointed toward an understanding 
of social relationships; (3.) Social change, 
evolution, and progress covering eight 
chapters. The book closes with fifty-five 
pages of questions, exercises, and nicely 
apportioned bibliographical material ar- 
ranged for both the casual and the serious 
student. The semi-interested or marginal 
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student will not be set on fire by the style 
or emphasis but doubtless, under able 
teaching with earnest students, this text 
will accomplish its aim. Whether Pro- 
fessor Maclver has succeeded in developing 
something distinctive in the subject mat- 
ter of sociology only time can tell. 

A refreshing Introductory Sociology by two 
younger authors—Sutherland and Wood- 
ward—enters the lists armored with old 
concepts and new trimmings. It has text 
appeal in style and content. The five 
opening chapters on Culture are followed 
by eight on Man's Social Nature and his 
Collective Behavior. Social institutions 
and organizations take seven chapters 
which are followed by three more in an 
abbreviated discussion of the social proc- 
esses, perhaps subordinating the concept 
of cooperation more than some would 
wish. The final pages discuss social 
change, disorganization, and reorganiza- 
tion. By means of concrete illustrations 
or human interest devices, each chapter 
eases the reader into the more abstract 
areas of thought and discussion. The 
individual, the community, and human 
social heritage, interdependent and condi- 
tioning each other, are the major divisions 
of the sociology as dealt with in this text. 
The student will have no doubt by the 
end of his course of study that this is a 
changing world, one that never can be 
lifted to Utopian heights, a wobbling 
human sphere which, if it is to be made 
steadier and more controllable, must first 
be studied with energy and decisiveness. 
In organization, in subject matter, in com- 
prehensiveness, and in simple vitality of 
style, this is a text that will stimulate and 
hold student interest, especially for the 
younger ones in sociology. 
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GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 
Vanderbilt University 


Humor or THe Sourn. By Arthur Palmer 
Hudson. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 548 pp. 


$5.00. 
Forxsonos or Mississiees. By Arthur Palmer Hudson. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 


Press, 1936. 321 pp. $5.00. 


When a man and his books grow out of 
the same soil it is a good guess that the 
books are worth while. In the case of 
Mississippi's Arthur Palmer Hudson and 
his Mississippi books with the titles given 
above, the guess clicks. 

The books are worth while for another 
reason: the writer has been honest with 
himself and his readers. His picture of 
his people and their ways has been com- 
plete as far as it pretends to go; nothing 
left out and nothing exaggerated for the 
purposes of showmanship. He does not 
prostitute himself and his folk to tickle 
or otherwise excite a reading public or to 
cater to its perhaps morbid expectations, 
as a number of writers have done. 

Take H. L. Mencken's statistics on ‘‘the 
worst state in the Union,"’ add a cupful of 
Governor Bilbo news stories and a dash 
of left-over Civil War spirit, shake well, 
and you have a dose which might well 
cure any tendency toward having anything 
to do with Mississippi. Professor Hud- 
son has brought the antidote. Read his 
“‘Humor”’ and the cockles of your heart 
will warm again, if you have a heart and 
it has cockles. 

Though the author treats his glebe from 
the historical angle, he confesses, in his 
introduction, to an uncertainty as to 
whether those who like to classify things 
will look upon it as history or folklore or 
what-have-you. I should designate it as 
folklore larded with highly instructive 
comment which is at the same time 


scholarly. It is folklore in that broadest 
sense, the whole cultural inheritance of a 
folk. 

His Mississippi folk is that scattered 
population, ninety percent English- 
Scotch-Irish, which as pioneers, town and 
plantation builders, and river folk, took 
possession of the left-bank section of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Its lore—over 
500 pages of it—appears in the form of 
anecdotes, character sketches, tall tales 
and the like which he has gleaned from 
an astounding array of mostly un-heard-of 
documents of yore. They begin with 
DeSoto and his times and end with the 
Civil War. And what takes place during 
these more than 300 years becomes, in the 
authors hand, an epic of a culture. 

If Professor Hudson in his Humor of the 
Old Deep South is folklorist in the broader 
sense of the term, he comes nearer being 
the orthodox folklorist in his Folksongs of 
Mississippi. This book is a collection of 
157 different songs, with their variants, 
which grew under his direction while he 
was a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. The songs were 
collected by him, by his students and many 
others. A part of the material had ap- 
peared previously; one batch in the 
Journal of American Folklore, another had 
been published under the title Specimens 
of Mississippi Folk-Lore by Edwards Broth- 
ers, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The present 
book uses most of that material and much 
that is new. 

The collection begins with 27 tradi- 
tional ballads related to those in the Child 
list and therefore of British Isles proveni- 
ence. In number and quality these com- 
pare favorably with the findings in other 
states. Among them ‘Barbara Allen’ 
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holds first place in popularity, as it does 
practically everywhere. Professor Hud- 
son’s second division consists of 32 songs 
whose only common attribute is that 
while they, too, came from across the 
water, they were not included in the 
Child list. In this group appears what 
is perhaps the first American recording of 
the early eighteenth-century Scotch song 
‘Logie O’ Buchan’. 

Songs whose source is less certain and 
others which are surely of American make, 
though constructed in the traditional 
manner, go to make up the author's sub- 
stantial third group. They include such 
ditties as the New England-made ‘Young 
Charlotte’ and ‘On Springfield Mountain,’ 
and the southern-made ‘Tocowa,’ ‘Casey 
Jones,’ and ‘The White Pilgrim.’ The 
author gives no source references for the 
last-named song. It appeared in The 
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Sacred Harp, edition of 1850, p. 341. And 
I hazard the guess that it was that wide- 
spread and long-used song book which 
brought it to Mississippi and to the person 
who furnished it to Professor Hudson. 

The air of the plains begins to be felt in 
the chapter which opens with “The Dying 
Californian’, continuing with prairie and 
cowboy songs, the lays of outlaws—all 
post-mortem heroes or self-confessed sin- 
ners, Civil War songs, and a rich assort- 
ment of lying songs and children’s singing 
games. 

The book's sole weakness—one recog- 
nized by the author—is its complete lack 
of tunes. His reason for omitting them— 
the high cost of printing music and the 
coincident economic depression—is quite 
understandable. But it is nevertheless a 


great pity. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO CRIME CAUSATION AND REFORM 


WILEY B. SANDERS 


University of North Carolina 


Later Criminat Careers. By Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 


1937- 403 PP. $3.00. 
Dynamic Causes oF JuvENILE Crimz. By Nathaniel 


D. M. Hirsch. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Sci- 
Art Publishers, 1937. 250 pp. $3.25. 

DererMINANTS IN JUVENILE DgLINQUENCY. 
By T. Earl Sullenger. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1936. 412 pp. $3.50. 


In Five Hundred Criminal Careers, pub- 
lished in 1930, the Gluecks exploded the 
myth that 75 percent to 95 percent of 
parolees are successes on parole, by show- 
ing, as a result of an intensive follow-up 
study of over five hundred young adult 
male offenders confined in the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory during the period 1916~- 
1922, that 78.9 percent of those whose 
conduct could be traced, committed of- 


fenses during the five year period follow- 
ing completion of their sentences. In 
Later Criminal Careers the Gluecks follow 
the same ex-prisoners for a second five 
year period to learn what influence the 
passage of time had upon these men. In 
general, the conclusion was reached that 
while in the first five year period only 21.5 
percent of the men were non-delinquent 
the proportion of reformed ex-prisoners 
rose in the second five year period to 32.1 
percent. An analysis of 63 factors to de- 
termine if possible which were responsible 
for the reformation in criminal behavior, 
revealed that the factor of aging was the 
only one to exert a significant influence. 
In the words of the authors, ““The sheer 
passage of time, with the maturation that 
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accompanies it, seems to be the key to an 
understanding of the reasons for reforma- 
tion."’ Are we to infer from this that 
after all their research the only advice the 
Gluecks can give those dealing with 
delinquents is ‘‘Let them alone and they 
will probably outgrow it’’? 

Since the conclusions reached by the 
Gluecks in their various studies have re- 
ceived such serious consideration and wide 
publicity it may be well to examine the 
basic data on which their conclusions are 
reached and the methodology pursued. 
“Actually in 49.6 percent of the cases, the 
men were personally seen by the field 
worker (as compared with 37.8 percent in 
the first follow-up study). In 32.4 per- 
cent of the cases, although the men them- 
selves were for various reasons not inter- 
viewed, near relatives were seen. In the 
remaining 18 percent, sufficient data about 
their activities were available from rec- 
ords or could be gathered by correspond- 
ence, to make unnecessary a personal in- 
terview."’ Apparently, therefore, in each 
case where an interview occurred, the 
statements of the man or his relative, were 
accepted at face value, subject only to such 
check and verification as might be found 
in official records. When it is realized 
that in many instances the ex-prisoner and 
his relatives were very suspicious of 
if not actually hostile to this inquiry, the 
accuracy of the data secured from personal 
interviews is subject to question. Again, 
one should like to know how accurate 
are the official records on these men. The 
most important official records on the con- 
duct of these ex-prisoners, of course, are 
those of the parole agents. How ade- 


quate, therefore, is the parole supervision? 
According to the Gluecks “‘over half the 
parolees were not once visited personally 
on the initiative of the parole agent him- 
self; and in another third the parolees 
were not personally seen oftener than on 
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an average of once in six or more months.”’ 
They state, therefore, that the parole 
supervision fell below, not only the ideal, © 
but the standard. It follows that if the 
supervision was inadequate, the official 
records kept by these parole agents were 
inadequate. There is also evidence that 
the accuracy of official records varied con- 
siderably in the two five year periods, 
making more difficult an accurate compari- 
son. Then, too, there are often consider- 
able changes in the economic and social 
aspects of life in relatively short periods 
of time. The occurrence of the depres- 
sion, for instance, in the second five year 
period inevitably colored many of the 
factors influencing adjustment of the ex- 
prisoner. 

These comments are made not with a 
view to discrediting the thoroughness of 
the research of the Gluecks but to call 
attention to the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties to be encountered in attacking a 
research problem of this type. The fact 
that nearly half the book is devoted to a 
description of methodology, definition of 
terms, etc., is evidence of the attention to 
detail that characterizes the work of these 
authors. One feels at times, however, 
that if more attention had been devoted 
to social work procedure particularly in 
the case investigations and less emphasis 
on statistical formulae and elaborations 
the book would have been of more practi- 
cal value. For instance, when the possi- 
bilities of error are so great in the as- 
sembling of basic data (less than half the 
men were interviewed) it seems somewhat 
far-fetched to attempt to develop a tech- 
nique of predicting criminal conduct, or 
to measure the influence of a specific factor 
in the reformative process. Incidentally, 
the emphasis on the factor of aging, 
noted above, is drawn from a comparison 
of non-delinquency of five men between the 
ages of 31 to 35 in the first period with 
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thirty-four men of the same age group in 
the second period. Truly the number of 
cases is too small for any valid conclusions. 
The futility of attempting further fol- 
low-up studies of these same ex-prisoners 
at five year intervals as contemplated by 
the authors is apparent. 

As former director of the Wayne County, 
Michigan, Clinic for Juvenile Delinquency 
and as practising clinical psychologist for 
five years, the author of Dynamic Causes 
of Juvenile Crime, feels justified in formulat- 
ing hypotheses and creating theories re- 
garding delinquency before approaching 
facts, a reversal of the usual scientific pro- 
cedure. The four causal categories of 
juvenile delinquency are postulated as 
follows :—(1) Heredity Causation, (2) En- 
vironmental Causation, (3) Accidental 
Causation, and (4) Genius. Major em- 
phasis is devoted to heredity causation, or 
as the author puts it, “‘heredity is the ac- 
tive, the male principle, and environment 
has the female rdle.’’ In fact, environ- 
ment is held to produce nothing, but is 
considered as a sieve or rejector of heredi- 
tary potentialities. In determining 1.Q. 
differences, for example, ‘‘heredity is 
about five times as significant as environ- 
ment, while in determining weight dif- 
ferences heredity is only two times as 
significant.”’ 

The basic material for the analysis of 
causal factors consists of studies of 604 
juveniles of both sexes examined by the 
Wayne County Clinic for Child Study be- 
tween 1929 and 1934. The methodology 
for determining causation is at least 
unique. “Three psychologists,’’ one of 


whom was the author, ‘‘completely inde- 
pendently of each other, analyzed the sum- 
maries and interpretations of the social 
worker, the psychologist and the psychia- 
trist in each of the 604 cases. They 
limited the major causal factors in each 
individual delinquent to a maximum of 
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four, and with a possible minimum of 
only one major cause. For the sake of 
convenience, ten causal points were al- 
lotted to each delinquent; our analysis 
then was one of accounting for 6040 
points.’” Each factor was weighted de- 
pending upon the number of causative 
factors listed. ‘‘Determining the average 
of the three psychologists’ analysis and 
making a compilation of their judgments 
upon the 604 individuals were the final 
steps in our procedure.”’ 

According to this analysis six major 
factors were found to be associated with 
delinquency, as follows:—(1) Defective 
intelligence, (2) general instability, (3) 
hypersuggestibility, (4) general immatur- 
ity, (5) home conditions, (6) neighbor- 
hood. In over go percent of the cases 
there was more than one major causal 
factor. At least 65 percent of the group 
manifested hereditary deviations from the 
normal, which was estimated to be prob- 
ably from 4} to 5 times as great as would 
be found in the general population. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
of this book is its discussion of broken 
and unbroken homes from two original 
viewpoints, namely that of sibling delin- 
quency in broken homes, and constitu- 
tional defects of parents from broken 
homes. Former studies of broken homes 
and delinquency have been concerned only 
with the percentage of delinquents who 
came from broken homes, have assumed 
that “‘broken homes’’ was an environ- 
mental factor, and have failed to indicate 
whether the siblings of delinquents from 
broken homes were likewise delinquent. 
Dr. Hirsch found about thirty percent of 
the brothers and twenty percent of the 
sisters of delinquents from broken homes 
were themselves delinquent. Without 
reference to whether the home was broken 
or not, of 4196 siblings 10 years of age or 
over, 911 were also delinquents, or about 
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22 percent, ‘That is, 78% of the siblings 
within the same family circle, potentially 
subject to the same vicious influences, did 
not become court subjects. If the sordid 
and hostile milieu is in considerable part 
responsible for our 2000 delinquents and 
for the delinquency of 911 of their siblings, 
how explain the non-delinquency of 3,285 
other siblings’? Supplementary data on 
broken homes reveal the fact that 87 per- 
cent of such families have one or both 
parents abnormal in their intelligence, 
their emotional make-up, their personality 
qualities, or their economic or psycho- 
sexual outlooks. It is largely this ab- 
normality of parents which is responsible 
for the broken home, hence the factor of 
broken homes is an hereditary one rather 
than environmental in nature. 

Among other findings in this study it 
may be noted that 25 percent of the delin- 
quents were feebleminded in general in- 
telligence; 32 percent were persistent 
enuretics; and positional rank in the fam- 
ily had little influence on the type of 
delinquency committed. Psychiatric case 
studies make up half the volume. Numer- 
ous typographical errors detract from the 
book. 

As its title indicates Social Determinants 
in Juvenile Delinquency is a sociological 
textbook, and it is organized around Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Cooley's sociological 
concepts of the significance of primary 
group contacts in the socialization process. 
Major emphasis, therefore, is devoted to a 
discussion of the delinquent child in the 


family group, the play group, the neigh- 
borhood, and the school. This volume 
is ‘‘a revision and enlargement of the 
author’s former, more limited, study of the 
same title, which was a research mono- 
graph based on a study of juvenile delin- 
quency in Omaha, Nebraska, and Co- 
lumbia, Missouri,"’ and many of the 
original data are repeated in this work. 

Although the author realized the futil- 
ity of attempting to cover the whole field 
of juvenile delinquency completely, still 
in its present form the book seems too 
narrowly restricted to serve as a main 
textbook even for a sociology course. 
Notably absent are discussions on mental 
and physical] factors in delinquency. As 
a supplementary text or reference book, 
however, the book is valuable for its sum- 
mary of significant literature in the field. 
The chapter on the relationship between 
mobility and density of population and 
juvenile delinquency though original is 
not convincing, largely due co the absence 
of any control group. 

The general viewpoint is that juvenile 
delinquency is due to some phase of adult 
insufficiency, that it is a community prod- 
uct, and can be reduced only by changing 
living conditions in the community. 

Other chapters discuss the runaway child, 
child labor, economic status, the police- 
woman, the juvenile court, juvenile pro- 
bation, the child guidance clinic, and 
prophylactics of delinquency. An ex- 
tensive bibliography is a valuable addition — 
to this work. 


CULTURE AND IMPERIALISM 


LELAND H. JENKS 
Wellesley College 


Tue Carrepgan Stncz 1900. By Chester Lloyd Jones. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 511 pp. 
Tue Banana Empire. A Stupy Economic 


ImpgerratisM. By Charles David Kepner, Jr. and 
Jay Henry Soothill. New York: Vanguard Press, 


1935- 392 PP- 
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WaRNING FROM THE West INpizs. A Tract FoR 
Arrica AND THE Emprre. By W. M. Macmillan. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1936. 213 pp. 

Tue Sucar Cotonizs anp Governor Eyre, 1849- 
1866. By William Law Mathieson. London and 


New York. Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. 


243 Pp- 
Sucar. A Case Srupy or GoverNMENT CONTROL. 
By John E. Dalton. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1937. 311 pp. 
Tue Economic Literature or Latin America. A 


Tentative Bibliography. Compiled by the Staff of 
the Bureau for Economic Research in Latin 
America, Harvard University. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1936. 348 pp. 

INpEpENDENCE. Mortives, PROBLEMS AND 
Prospects. By Grayson Kirk. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1936. 278 pp. 

Tue COMMONWEALTH OF THE Puitippings. By George 
A. Malcolm. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 


1936. pp. 

Taminc HEADHUNTERS. 
GovERNMENT AND OF CULTURAL CHANGE IN 
NortHern Luzon. By Felix M. and Marie 


Keesing. Stanford University Press, 1934. 288 pp. 


Mopern Samoa. Irs GoveRNMENT AND CHANGING 
Lirr. By Felix M. Keesing. Stanford University 


Press, 1934. 506 pp. 

Native Poxicies ry Arrica. By L. P. Mair. Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons, 1936. 303 pp. 
Western CivitizaTION IN THE Nzar East. By Hans 

Kohn. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1936. 329 Pp. 

Studies of the relations between the in- 
dustrialized powers and the ‘backward 
peoples’’ have of late years been under- 
going a quiet but definite metamorphosis. 
There was a time when attention was con- 
centrated almost exclusively upon political 
phenomena, upon processes of political 
conflict, and relationships of domination 
and subordination. There followed an 
emphasis upon economic interests, partly 
manifested in attempts to find an economic 
explanation for political imperialism, 
partly in studies of economic dominance, 
the activities of finance capitalism. More 
recently there has been a disposition to 
view both political and economic expan- 
sion as parts of larger social and cultural 
processes and to study them as agents of 
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and obstacles to the diffusion of capitalis- 
tic patterns. These tendencies may be 
illustrated by the books under review. 

Jones deals chiefly with political de- 
velopments in the Caribbean area, from the 
standpoint of the interests of the United 
States. These interests involve the Pan- 
ama Canal, the maintenance of order, in- 
terchange of goods and capital invest- 
ments. ‘‘The connections of the United 
States and the Caribbean have now become 
so intimate that only in a technical sense 
can they be spoken of as ‘foreign rela- 
tions.’ No major development, political 
or economic, in the Caribbean can be with- 
out its reflection upon the United States, 
and none in the United States lacks its 
effect on the countries southward.’ Jones 
presents a straightforward account of sur- 
face phenomena, inadequate on events 
since 1933. He seems to approve situa- 
tions favorable to foreign capital and en- 
terprise. His judgments of the régimes 
of Machado, Gomez in Venezuela, and 
Trujillo in Santo Domingo are exception- 
ally mild. He sees economic interaction 
as paving the way to political interaction. 

Kepner illustrates a very different theme 
and viewpoint. His study deals with a 
single private industrial enterprise whose 
conquest of competitors and whose con- 
trol of land, railways, ports, and local 
political action have given it a position 
of almost unparalleled dominance in many 
coastal areas of the Caribbean. His study 
is primarily of economic interaction. It 
holds that political pressure from the 
United States has been largely irrelevant. 
It argues that monopoly capitalism is an 
ineffective method for the diffusion of 
capitalistic culture. In this connection it 
appears that banana cultivation is a type 
of ‘‘soil mining,’’ and involves a similar 
cycle of activity and subsequent demorali- 
zation. 

Turning to the sugar-producing areas, 
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Macmillan analyzes contemporary social 
adjustments in the British West Indies. 
The picture is not a cheerful one. The 
aftermath of the plantation system has 
been political freedom, unintelligent ex- 
ploitation and poverty. Conflict prevails 
between the gentleman farmer tradition, 
dependent upon low wages and labor sup- 
ply, and the nominal official aim of 
promoting small proprietorship and 
subsistence farming. Conceding the social 
advantages of economic independence, Mac- 
millan seeks a situation in which these 
may be fused with more efficient economic 
interaction in the world economy, with 
resulting higher standards of living, and 
the promotion of bourgeois mores among 
the Negro masses. The solution appears 
to involve outside capital, systematic 
agriculture, and the colonial system. 

Mathieson recalls the conditions of 
social disorganization which prevailed in 
the sugar colonies following emancipa- 
tion and the abolition of colonial prefer- 
ence, 1846-54. Neither economic nor 
social analysis is clear-cut. The material 
stresses the relatively successful adjust- 
ments of most of the colonies, and the 
political conflicts in Jamaica which cul- 
minated in the insurrection of 1866 and 
its drastic suppression. 

Dalton studies the processes of economic 
interaction in the sugar industry on a 
scale including all contributors to the 
American market. Omitting the chapter 
on ‘The Refiners’’ it is a competent and, 
for the period since 1933, an authoritative 
survey. Dalton argues that sugar has 
always been a government assisted indus- 
try, and that the fiscal policy of the 
United States is decisive with respect to 
Cuba as well as our outlying possessions 
and territories. He holds that modifica- 
tion of the modern plantation system in 
sugar is unlikely. His study is limited to 
aspects of dominance involved in market 


control. All parties in the sugar indus- 
try, he thinks, with the exception of the 
refiners, have been benefited by the quota 
system installed originally by the Jones- 
Costigan Act. 

Systematic studies in economic diffusion 
in the Caribbean area will be greatly fur- 
thered by the bibliography compiled at 
Harvard. Volume II covers Central A- 
merica, Mexico, and the West Indies, with 
the exception of the European colonies. 
From an economic point of view, the omis- 
sion is regrettable. Nearly 6,000 titles 
are listed under appropriate geographical 
and topical headings. A scheme of num- 
bered cross-references would have been 
helpful. 

In the Pacific area, the enactment of the 
Tydings-McDuffie bill, calling for Philip- 
pine independence, has revived interest in 
the relations achieved between those 
islands and western society. Grayson 
Kirk's book is a searching criticism of the 
policy involved in that bill. It reviews 
briefly the history of American connection 
with the Philippines, emphasizing the rise 
of economic interaction, especially since 
the establishment of free trade between the 
countries in 1913. This interaction has 
organized industrial life in the islands 
about the American market, and has been 
the basis of the fiscal system which fi- 
nances the Filipino government. Kirk 
argues that independence without tariff 
preference will destroy Philippine indus- 
try, impairing the ability of its govern- 
ment to maintain order and an independent 
existence. In his view the action of the 
United States has been motivated chiefly 
by the special interests of sugar and cotton- 
oil producers, that it will result in no sig- 
nificant gains to the United States as a 
whole, either political or economic, and 
that if the Philippines are not to have a 
future in intimate relations to the United 
States, they will gradually become an 
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economic, political, and cultural depend- 
ency of Japan. 

Judge Malcolm's book disussses chat- 
tily the outstanding aspects of Philippine 
institutions. Like Kirk, he views opti- 
mistically the adaptation of American po- 
litical forms which the new government 
incorporates. He regards the prospective 
diminution of export trade by 70 percent 
less seriously than Kirk, in view of the 
large part of the islands still on a familistic 
and local market economy. But he ad- 
mits, with Kirk, that, if the West ceases 
to expand its interaction in the islands, 
pan-Oriental expansion will be facilitated. 
The future elders may sigh for the days 
when they had ‘‘all the blessings of in- 
dependence and none of its worries."’ 

The Keesings’ study in the Philippines 
is devoted to the interaction of the “‘non- 
Christian”’ tribes in northern Luzon with 
western culture as represented by the 
peoples who have experienced four cen- 
turies of varying kinds of western influ- 
ence. They have visited the tribes and 
have assimilated much unpublished mono- 
graphic literature. They approach their 
problem chiefly by the avenues along 
which interaction has taken place—polit- 
ical organization, maintenance of order, 
administration of land titles, commerce, 
missions, public health, and schools. 
That is, they are studying the growth of 
Filipinization of the tribesmen. The di- 
lemma is faced as to whether this process 
will take chiefly the form of drawing the 
mountaineer out of his habitat into com- 
petition with other Filipinos, or whether 
adaptive modifications of the basic moun- 
tain culture as a whole are possible. They 
recognize resistances, and argue that while 
the Filipino élite have handled the prob- 
lem with competence, reduction in the 
scale of external controls will result in the 
revival of the older mores. With inde- 


pendence and a dwindling budget ahead, 
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the new Philippine government seems 
likely to find continuance of the task of 
assimilation difficult. 

The study of Modern Samoa is similarly 
dominated by administrative interest in 
the processes of acculturation. Keesing 
believes that disorganization of the fa’a- 
Samoa, the native ways, is proceeding more 
rapidly than organization around western 
mores. Economic exploitation through 
the plantation system has not proven 
feasible. Moreover of recent years ad- 
ministrative efforts have been directed to 
economic protection of the natives. Kees- 
ing thinks that this protection may have 
been excessive, especially in American 
Samoa. Keesing would be willing to give 
mestizos and resident Europeans a freer 
hand in the interest of enabling Samoan 
acculturation to proceed along more self- 
reliant lines, whether in resistance to or 
acceptance of western patterns. There is 
an absence of theoretical or methodologi- 
cal discussion in Keesing. Apparently he 
relies chiefly upon gathering and synthe- 
sizing local opinion, under guidance of 
common sense criteria. 

Miss Mair’s study of colonial adminis- 
tration in Africa, while on a broader scale, 
raises theoretical questions more explic- 
itly. She concludes her useful survey of 
current practice with a summary which is 
more widely applicable. All native pol- 
icy involves the blending of two civiliza- 
tions. Three types emerge, of which the 
first is that of a stratified society, domi- 
nated by a resident European population. 
The second type, largely pursued in French 
and Belgian Africa, consists in the coercive 
diffusion of western culture in the interest 
of development of natural resources and 
labor efficiency. The third type, that of 
indirect rule, involves an evolution of na- 
tive institutions under western guidance in 
the interests of the natives themselves. 
The ultimate goal of this evolution is not 
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envisaged. Currently the western guid- 
ance involves acceptance of two western 
norms, material standards of living and 
Christian morals. Miss Mair urges that 
a more scientific norm would be the main- 
tenance of social and cultural cohesion. 
This raises at once questions of the nature 
of integration and of the relation of evolu- 
tionary to revolutionary change, which 
are not pursued. 

Hans Kohn, finally, deals with the im- 
pact of western culture . a geographical 
area which was the birthplace of recorded 
history. He discusses current changes as 
an aspect of what he seems to regard as an 
inevitable Europeanization of the world. 
The rise of modern communications, to- 
gether with increasing economic and po- 
litical interaction, have been drawing the 
Near East into the main stream of world 
history. Traditions, the lack of an intel- 
lectual élite, the survival of the capitula- 
tory rights of western powers, are among 
the hindrances he points out. He stresses, 
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however, the tremendous rise, especially 
in Turkey and Egypt, of self-directed ef- 
forts in the direction of adaptation to 
western standards. These changes he as- 
sociates with an optimistic faith in the 
sublimation of national conflict. 

Survey of this selection from a larger 
body of recent literature, involving the 
same processes, suggests that the frontiers 
of culture contact afford a field of high 
visibility in which the essential features 
of western civilization may be studied. 
The processes of culture history are irre- 
versible. The impress of the western 
powers upon their neighbors can not be 
erased. The ties of cultural interaction 
can not be so easily cut as critics of politi- 
cal imperialism would wish. The ‘‘good 
neighbor’ policy no less than the ‘‘white 
man’s burden’’ means consequences and 
responsibilities. The study of the im- 
pact of our social order upon our neigh- 
bors is an integral part of the study of 
our Own society. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


Famity anp By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. 
New York: The Abingdon Press, 1937. 266 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tue Mopern Famiry THE By Regina 
Westcott Wieman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. 407 pp. 

Weptock. By C. C. Martindale. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1937. 63 pp. $1.00. 

Epucation ror Famity Lirs. By Blanche 
Carrier. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
230 pp. 

Report or THE Jornt Commission ON MARRIAGE AND 
Divorcs To Tas GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE 
Prorsstant Episcopan Cnurcn, 1937, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 28 pp. 

An Intrropuction to THe Strupy or Canon 41. By 
Frank Gavin, John M. Glenn, Charles C. Marshall, 
and Howard C. Robbins. Prepared for the Gen- 


eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, 1937. 28 pp. 

Not only has there been during the last 
two years a decided quickening of interest 
in the family and its problems on the part 
of the churches but also a noticeable drift 
away from denunciation of the evils that 
undermine domestic relations toward the 
more constructive endeavor to understand 
the conditions that are now influencing 
the family and marriage and to provide 
for youth a more adequate preparation for 
marital and parenthood responsibilities. 
In accord with these trends, some impor- 
tant books have appeared dealing with the 
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relation of the churches and the family in 
a more significant and modern way than 
most of the preceding literature. 

Family and Church is a thoughtful dis- 
cussion revealing the rich background of 
the author and containing well-seasoned 
material of concern not only to the pastor 
but also to every student of the family. 
It keeps to a high level in its interpreta- 
tion of the religious significance of mar- 
riage and the family. The spirit of the 
book may be gathered from the following 
extract: 


If we assume that personality is the supreme value 
in our world, that belief works so as to create richer 
life individually and socially. This is so in marriage, 
as in all other human relations. It forbids the sense 
of ownership and stimulates partnership between two 
who share in a high quest. It brings tenderness into 
the act of possession. It cultivates awareness of 
obligation as well as of privilege. It has no sense of 
frustration when age comes and desire fails, for 
personality still survives to love and be loved. 


The pastor will especially appreciate 
Part Three because of its practical sugges- 
tions for his work as a religious teacher 
seeking to conserve marriage and the 
family. 

The Modern Family and the Church is both 
a studious and a strategic contribution to 
the literature that concerns itself with the 
family as it functions in modern American 
life. The point of view of this splendid 
book can perhaps be best gathered from 
the following assertion: 


The church cannot function without the family. 
But it can function effectively with the family only 
when it sees the family in its total cultural setting. 
Consequently it is of first importance that the church 
consider all the conditions necessary for effective 
family life, together with the possibilities of co- 
operation between all the institutions that shape 
these conditions. The church, no more than the 


family, can draw boundary lines to mark the limits 
of its domain these days. There must be limits 
certainly when it comes to distinctive functions, 
methods, and plans of procedures, but as regards the 
scope of its interests there can be none. Therefore, 
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when we essay to discover what we can of the rela- 
tions of family and church, it must be in this intricate 
pattern of social interweaving that we seck them. 


Wedlock. This is a small volume of 
only 63 pages, but it is a book that no 
student of the family should omit from 
his library. It is one of the clearest ex- 
positions of the doctrine of sacramental 
marriage that has yet appeared. Mar- 
riage, because of its meaning to those who 
enter the sacred fellowship, becomes a 
means of Grace, a participation in the life 
of God in a way to which the individual 
has no claim and could neither earn nor 
merit nor ever achieve by any act issuing 
from his human nature as such. 

Church Education for Family Life stresses 
the functions of the church through an 
adequate program for parents. It pleads 
for a Christian philosophy of family life. 

Because of the national interest in the 
discussion of marriage and divorce that 
occurred at the Central Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Cincin- 
nati last year, students of the family will 
wish for their files the Report of the Joint 
Commission on Marriage and Divorce made 
by Dr. Herman Page at that gathering 
and the Minority Report of Dr. Howard 
C. Robbins. Another pamphlet which 
illuminates the issues that appeared in the 
Cincinnati debate is entitled An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Canon 41 by Drs. Gavin, 
Glenn, Marshall, and Robbins. 


Tue American WomAN: Tue Feminine OF A 
Mascuuine Civinization. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: Greenberg, 1937. 438 pp. $3.00. 


This book, on the most distinctive 
feature of our American civilization, 
traces the progress of women in a setting 
which shows how sweeping in American 
culture has been the dominance of man. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to the in- 
fluences that have contributed to two re- 
Jated currents: one, the increasing en- 
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croachment upon the special privileges of 
men by gifted women leaders; the other, 
the social changes, the economic and in- 
tellectual developments, affecting both 
sexes, which have brought men and 
women closer to equality. 

Those who wisely read The American 
Woman will pleasantly discern in this 
treatment a penetrating but sympathetic 
account that will long remain a matter 
of gracious comment and contention. In 
this volume we find completed those 
initial treatments which delighted us—R. 
Briffault’s, The Mothers; M. S. Benson's, 
Women in Eighteenth Century America; A. 
W. Calhoun, Social History of the Family; 
H. A. Bruce, Woman in the Making of 
_ America; S. B. Anthony and I. R. Harper, 

The History of Woman Suffrage; A. Graham, 
Ladies in Revolt—books written at vary- 
ing periods, covering chapters in the his- 
tory here summarized. For this general 
record gives us the complete account of 
the social development of the American 
woman from the time of her break with 
European traditions to the present day, 
her gains as the American drama has 
developed, particularly as the scene moved 
westward. This major work draws to- 
gether the significance of the others and 
with abundant satisfaction predicts the 
way to the future. 

Here on these pages old thoughts 
become new; there is the excitement of dis- 
covery as familiar trends are given a con- 
structive slant. For of all human prob- 
lems the status of the relationship of the 
sexes is the most indicative of social 
progress—the most disconcerting when 
social standards are such as to affect in- 
dividual adjustment and self-realization. 
Here in this book, the author thought- 
fully depicts man-woman relationships as 
in need of readjustment. 

The first chapter, ‘“The Cultural Back- 
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ground,”’ is perhaps the most profound of 
all the admirable eleven which make up 
the volume, not only because it points 
out the complexities and inconsistencies 
of the cultural forces that account for a 
masculine civilization, but because it de- 
velops in human terms that which gives 
importance to the subject so essential to 
the understanding of the feminine side. 
Chapters V, VI, and VII (The Woman of 
the South from the Revolution to the 
Civil War; The Woman of the Middle West 
and the Great Plains; Woman, North and 
South, During and After the Civil War) 
give brilliant and new interpretations of 
social forces that have and are now operat- 
ing to make women act, think and feel 
differently in the different sections of 
these United States in respect to their en- 
vironmental conditionings. 

The book is far more than a history. It 
is a systematic summary based on profound 
research, a synthesis of the best thought 
on the subject. It is wisely interpretive, 
and above all, it is expert and revealing 
in critical thinking. 

All who read this book will be left in 
a state of respect and deference for the 
efforts made by intelligent men and women 
to bring about the necessary adjustments 
toward an equality embodied in universal 
public feeling and thinking, in recogni- 
tion of the need of potential abilities and 
achievements of both men and women for 
the definite assurance of the future of 
America. Added to the clear statements 
of the changes that may come if social 
reconstruction follows the trends out- 
lined, if problems now perplexing and 
compelling are solved on a high plane, is 
a program for both sexes concerned with 
the evolution of an American culture of 
distinction—a new order in which women 
not only will have a more active part, but 
with greater self-determination and more 
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searching of abilities must share equally 
the responsibility of the future. 
Katuryn McHa te. 
American Association of 
University Women 


Tue Devetopment or Mopern Mepicine. By Rich- 
ard H. Shryock. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 442 pp. Charts, illus- 
trations. $4.00. 


Recently awarded the Mayflower cup 
for the best North Carolina book of the 
year, the Development of Modern Medicine 
by Richard H. Shryock, professor of his- 
tory in Duke University, is a scholarly 
“interpretation of the social and scientific 
factors involved’’ in the evolution of 
medicine from the field of empirical philos- 
ophy in the seventeenth century to that 
of an experimental, measurable science in 
the ninteenth. In early medieval times, 
the medical practitioner was likely to be a 
priest; in the late medieval times, he might 
be a classical scholar. In the seventeenth 
century the experimental philosophers led 
the way in the expansion of medicine into 
an objective science which used the tech- 
niques of research and measurements. 

Dr. Shryock emphasizes the inter-rela- 
tion of society and the scentific develop- 
ment of medicine. During the period of 
transition when medicine gradually 
evolved from a philosophy into a science, 
disease and death rates were rising omi- 
nously. Poverty, drunkenness, and de- 
pravity were common in European cities. 
The eruption of syphilis closed the public 
baths often found in medieval towns, and 
bathing became a lost custom. Smallpox 
and the plague were pandemic. The effect 
was an increased interest in personal 
health, sanitary conditions, and quaran- 
tine laws with resulting influence upon 
the practice of medicine. 

It was in Paris, however, between 1800 
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and 1850 that modern medicine actually 
emerged. Here were some of the most 
brilliant physical scientists of the day; 
here an expanding city with thirty hos- 
pitals; here an emperor who encouraged 
physicians and their labors. And it was 
here that Pinel made his famous studies in 
mental diseases; Bichat, his important 
work in gross anatomy; and, following 
them, a number of great clinicians who 
carried on a systematic co-ordination of 
clinical and pathological studies. 

This book is an important contribution 
to social history, and as such is invaluable 
to the sociologist. Carefully organized, 
free from technical phraseology, and clear 
in style, it is an elaboration of the author's 
conclusion that ‘“‘the advancement of 
science was promoted by increasing resort 
to measurements and other quantitative 
procedures."’ As a history of the de- 
velopment of a methodology it is, in addi- 
tion to its social implications, of academic 
interest to technicians in any field of the 
social sciences. 

Guton Grirris JoHNSON. 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Tae Man Taxes a Wire. By Ira S. Wile. 
York: Greenberg, 1937. 277 pp. $2.50. 


New 


This interpretation of the problems of 
marriage from the viewpoint of the man 
is a new type of book and one that has 
been long needed. Its purpose does not 
mean that it is a book merely of interest 
to men, for women attempting to find ade- 
quate adjustment in marriage will discover 
that the road to insight passes through 
masculine territory as certainly as through 
their own. The author has carried out 
his task masterly, and because of this the 
book is certain to have a usefulness for 
thousands of men and women that any 
interpreter of marital problems might 
covet. The book is factual rather than 
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inspirational, constructive rather than 
analytical, and, at places that tempt 
toward exaggeration or partisanship, well 
balanced. The discussion is developed 
by following the time-career of the 
normal individual from courtship through 
old age. 

The book avoids the narrow notion ot 
marital adjustment that looks upon suc- 
cessful marriage as mere skill in sex 
technique, that substitution of a part for 
the whole which still persists and ex- 
ploits youth who sincerely seek adequate 
preparation for marriage. Marital ad- 
justment, on the contrary, is presented by 
Dr. Wile as a dynamic growth of person- 
ality demanding from both partners the 
fullest use of physical, psychic, and ethical 
resources. The husband is given leader- 
ship but responsibility rather than domi- 
nance. Constant use is made of the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the knowledge of 
human behavior that has been gathered in 
recent years by the science of psychiatry. 

Some readers have recoiled against the 
last chapter, but perhaps more because it 


is not in accord with their seasonable 


mood than from any over-statement of 
the old-age tragedies that come to those 
who have travelled far from the contrast- 
ing burdens of youth. The drama of life 
as it has been written by nature is not 
for the individual actor who comes and 
goes but for the play itself in a theater 
where the curtain never falls. The facing 
of this fact is not in accord with the 
sentiments of most of the readers who 
come to the book in the early period of 
marriage experience, but had the portion 
of the book dealing with the individual's 
old-age been omitted, the discussion 
would have been unfaithful and incom- 


plete. 


Ernest R. Groves. 
University of North Carolina. 
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Tue Snort Contact Sociat Case Worx (A Study 
of Treatment in Time-Limited Relationships in 
Social Work). By Robert S. Wilson. New York: 
National Association for Travelers Aid and Tran- 
sient Service, 1937. Vol.I, Theory,201 pp. Vol. 
II, Cases, 219 pp. $2.50 (both volumes); $1.50 
(singly). 

This two velume study is a ‘‘summary 
statement based on the discussions and 
final report of the training committee of 
the National Association for Travelers 
Aid and Transient Service.'’ These two 
volumes are significant historically to the 
development of social casework because 
they clearly portray the growing pains of 
the profession. This is evidenced by the 
difficulty the reader has in determining 
and finding behind the definitions and 
methodology given, the point of view re- 
garding social casework held by the com- 
mittee compiling this study. Aimost any 
profession has difficulty, however, in 
conceptualizing and verbalizing its basic 
approach philosophically, and this com- 
mittee has courageously attempted to 
gtapple with this dilemma with mixed 
success. It is unfortunate that they do 
not develop to a greater degree of nicety 
what they mean by ‘‘differential treat- 
ment’’ since they choose this approach 
out of many listed in their beginning 
pages as to the variety of casework they 
prefer. This is perhaps an alignment 
with a point of view which is little under- 
stood and not clearly or extensively de- 
lineated in social casework literature at 
the present time. 

However, as we go on to read the 
book, the chapter on Philosophy and 
Technique in Time-Limited Relationships 
helpfully clarifies and defines a basic ap- 
proach to cascwoik in regard to goals for 
the client. The treatment of the subject 
—clients’ goals versus deviations from 
social norms—marks an historic change 
from the approach of the Milford Con- 
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ference with its insistence upon working 
toward pulling the client to artificial and 
socially acceptable modes of behavior. 
The authors definitely put themselves on 
record as supporting the idea of working 
with the client on his plans, not the 
agency's, althoush within the limita- 
tions of the agency. It is unfortunate 
that some of the case material given in 
the second volume does not support this 
point of view in practice. 

The second volume of cases is helpful 
because it gives in cross section some of 
the practice in social casework to-day. 
These cases reflect rather nicely the con- 
fusion in the casework field, such as, ap- 
parently working with the client but 
pulling him to the level of performance 
demanded by agency and caseworker, 
cases in which the caseworker dominates 
by strong leadership, cases in which the 
worker steps beyond her function with 
an overwhelming sense of responsibility, 
and others in which the client uses con- 
structively the limitations and functions of 
the agency through the helping person, 
the caseworker. It would be helpful in 
this volume as well as in all published 
casework records to have a more minute 
picture of the agencies from which the 
cases come. It is particularly difficult to 
study casework process when the agency 
is a comparatively unknown factor. 

The volumes provide material for dis- 
cussion and represent the struggles of 
caseworkers to define and understand their 
professional job from the point of view of 
its direction and content. Other national 
agencies should continue the same effort 
and searching analysis so as to provide 
for busy workers ways of understanding 
and growing in this changing field of 
social casework. 

IsaBELLE KiRKLAND CarTER. 


University of North Carolina. 


Manuva ror Sournern Racions. To accompany 
Southern Regions of the United States by Howard W. 
Odum. By Lee M. Brooks and others. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
194 pp. $1.00. Maps and tables. 


The manual is designed to assist those 
using Howard W. Odum's Southern Regions 
of the United States as a classroom text or 
for study groups in making a systematic 
approach to a study of the eleven south- 
eastern states. The twenty-four units of 
study outlined follow the subheads of 
Unit I, the summary chapter, of Southern 
Regions. The plan of study for most units 
covers six topics: A, Aims for the student; 
B, Reading assignment, which covers 
parts of Southern Regions and frequently 
other books dealing with the Southeast; 
C, Definitions, a comprehensive glossary 
of important sociological and technical 
terms used in the assignments; D, Ques- 
tions of fact and monographic interpreta- 
tions; E, Questions primarily on policy 
and program; F, Topics for forum and 
debate. Occasionally another section 
called ‘‘suggestions’’ is added. Two or 
three blank pages for notes follow each 
unit. Selected maps and tables from 
Southern Regions are reproduced. 

The introductions to the unit study 
plans run from one to two pages in length 
and clearly state the broader social impli- 
cations of the problems dealt with in the 
assignments. The questions on ‘‘policy 
and program’ and the topics for ‘‘forum 
and debate’’ should be especially valuable 
in stimulating discussion of vital problems 
of the Southeast. 

The manual is well prepared both as to 
authorship and typography. It should 
greatly extend the use of Southern Regions 
of the United States and should make it 
possible for the student and citizen to see 
much more meaning in the original mono- 


graph than they would be able to find 


ly 
in 
l- 
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without guidance because of its compre- 
hensive scope and technical nature. 
Paut H. Lanois. 
The State College of Washington. 


Edited by Grace 
and 


Srupies Group Benavior. 
Longwell Coyle. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1937. 258 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Coyle has given us in Studies in 
Group Behavior data needed for the analy- 
sis and study of the group process as it 
manifests itself today in our varied group 
working agencies. Her presentation is 
concise, her approach realistic, and the 
treatment of her material dynamic. 

In her first chapter, she gives a most 
comprehensive picture of what she con- 
ceives as the purpose of groups and the 
necessary objectives for their leaders. 
She sees the organized group as a fertile 
ground for the development of social atti- 
tudes and a ‘‘school in human relation- 
ships’’; as an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of new interests and the acquisition 
of new skills; and, lastly, as a medium for 
training and experience in community 
living and participation in community 
affairs. 

With these purposes and objectives in 
mind for groups, we are continually faced 
with such questions as: Are the objec- 
tives of group work sound? Are we carry- 
ing out these objectives? Are our methods 
effective? Do we sacrifice the individual 
in the interest of the group? Does the 
activity of the group represent a dynamic 
experience for its members? These and 
many others are the questions raised by 
the thinking professional social worker 
who is now engaged in group work. 

Dr. Coyle gives us a means for answer- 
ing some of these questions. She presents 
seven criteria with which to measure and 
evaluate the effectiveness of group activ- 
ity and leadership. These are (1) The re- 
lation of leader and group, (2) The rela- 
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tion of the leader to individuals, (3) The 
handling of social inter-action, (4) The 
problems of group control, (5) The mak- 
ing of program, (6) The handling of 
group feeling, (7) The relation of the 
group to the community. 

Though one questions whether there is 
not some overlapping in these criteria, 
particularly in the third, fourth, and sixth, 
nevertheless, they do provide a starting 
point from which to work. Dr. Coyle 
does not expect these criteria to remain 
static but to change with future realign- 
ments in our thinking. 

The last five chapters of the book pre- 
sent the running records of five different 
club groups, all but one of which are 
““natural groups.’’ These groups were a 
part of the program of a settlement in the 
foreign section of an American city. Here 
we have records which, though not par- 
ticularly uniform nor scientific, do present 
a reality picture of the group process in 
action. These bring us face to face with 
the problems met by those of the second 
generation, the emergence of work and 
vocational interests, the conflicts and de- 
privations caused by the depression, the 
growth of self-assurance and confidence 
produced by group experience, the awak- 
ening of industrial interests, and the de- 
velopment of social consciousness. These 
and other social and individual interests 
we see developing as we follow Paula, 
Bertha, Steve, the Dubinski twins, and 
others through the pages of these records. 
Most pertinent are Dr. Coyle’s questions 
which succeed almost every recorded 
group meeting, for here she suggests the 
application of her criteria. 

Dr. Coyle seems to be pointing up in a 
subtle fashion the great need for accurate 
records of group process since there has 
been all too little interest and awareness 
on the part of the group working agencies 
of the need for process recording. Only 
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by the critical study of actual records of 
group process can we hope for improve- 
ment in the quality of group leadership 
and intelligent thinking on the place and 
function of group working agencies. 
Studies in Group Behavior has come at a 
time when the function of group working 
agencies is becoming increasingly impor- 


tant in our present day milieu. Only 
through the analysis of this and similar 
material can we hope to come to any 
sound thinking on the objectives, meth- 
ods, purposes, and results of the group 
process. 
Ruts Evetyn Dopp. 
University of North Carolina. 
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